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Ir is the glorious privilege of Poetry, 
that the cloud of ) «ars works no change 
in the beauty of her architecture ; and 
that while the civil tempest, or the 
moral hurris rages and sweeps 
over the agitateu surface of society, 
she can close her gates upon Time, and 
listen unmoved to the war of elements 
and the desolation of nature. The 
flowers of fancy, nursed in the stimu- 
lating and noxious atmosphere of 
fashion—the little shrines erected by 
admiring coteries to the memory of 
some sentimental sonneteer — may, in- 
deed, be rooted up by the blast of de- 
traction, or undermined hy the power- 
fal current of popular prejudice. But 
the verdant strength of the tree of 
genuine poetry lifts up its luxuriant 
beauty uninjured, though shaken; and 
when all around is dark and sorrowful, 
continues to give its blossoms and its 
perfume to the common air. Even the 
sins and the errors of those who pluck 
its fruits, take nothing from its precious 
influences; the earth of paradise seems 
still to enrich its root, and the dew of 
blessing seems still to fall upon its 
branches. The tamarind-tree, in the 
stories of the East, has its attendant 
fairy ; and poetry, also, possesses its 
train of spiritual beings, radiant as that 
company which shone upon the eyes 
of Chaucer. The Muses of Pathos 
and of Mirth pitch their tents under 
its boughs ; and Fancy, the Lady of the 
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Leaf, makes a perpetual brightness. in 
the shady places. 

All the fruit of poetry is, in one 
sense, incorruptible and undying; but 
some of its clusters appear to retain a 
fresher bloom and fragrance. It cannot 
be denied that the serious delinea- 
tions of the human mind and character 
have descended to us in the most per- 
fect preservation ; and that the colours 
which the imagination produces out of 
tears, are more lasting than those which 
it derives from the sunshine of the 
bosom. Butler is admired —in tradi- 
tion; Gray is revered—in the heart. 
Occasional and temporary deviations 
from this rule may probably be sug- 
gested, and we may name a remarkable 
one. Etheredge flourished while Ob- 
livion prepared to lay himself down 
upon the hearse of Milton ; the sportive 
banter of Farquar rang in the popular 
ear, when the harp of Dryden was 
silent; and the dissonant clamours of 
a carnival drowned the majestic elo- 
quence of Taylor, and almost stifled 
the wood-notes of Shakspeare. But 
these wanderings of taste were indulged 
but for a little season. The flashes of 
summer lightning only played along 
the horizon; the mist soon melted 
away, and the intellectual Daylight was 
seen standing jocund upon the moun- 
tain-top. 

To preserve the perfect savour of 
wit, is almost as difficult as to define 
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it. Nothing, says the most famous 
humorist in English literature, is so 
very tender as a modern piece of wit, 
or so apt to suffer in the carriage. 
Wit has its walks and purlieus, out of 
which it may not stray the breadth of 
a hair, upon peril of being lost. The 
moderns have artfully fixed this mer- 
cury, and reduced it to the circum- 
stances of time, place, and person. 
Such a jest there is, that will not pass 
out of Covent Garden; and such a 
one, that is nowhere intelligible be- 
yond Ilyde Park. ‘These are the 
words of Swift, whose own inimitable 
satires have long ago begun to feel the 
changes of fashion and of time; and 
whose luxuriant imagination loses half 
of its richness and verdure, in the un- 
congenial atmosphere of modern habits 
and education. The same remark ap- 
plies with equal force to the pleasantry 
of Lucian, the buffoonery of Rabelais, 
the malignity of Martial, and the urbane 
gaiety of Horace. In proportion to 
the personality of the wit, seems to be 
the rapidity of its evaporation. The 
brilliant portraits of Dryden — the 
poetical Rembrandt of his age—and 
the more delicately finished miniatures 
of Pope, require the reviving hand of 
the accomplished annotator. They 
must be hung in the light of criticism, 
before the character or the individuality 
of the picture can be ascertained. So 
it is with the sparkling dramatists of 
the reign of Charles the Second, those 
fire-flies, whose airy evolutions and 
glancing plumage emit an unhealthy 
lustre in that night of all that is noble 
and inspiring in our literature. The 
leprosy of vice has, indeed, eaten into 
and corroded the richest colours of 
their pencil; but this disease, venom- 
ous and deadly as it is, would not alone 
have obscured the vividness of their 
wit, or benumbed the vivacity of their 
invention. Their costume and con- 
versation, their puns and their paint- 
ings, their sallies and their scandal 
all wear a faded look ; and the Pelham, 
of the nineteenth century, scarcely re- 
cognises the Sir Fopling Fluuer of the 
seventeenth. 

Cowper, in one of his admirable 
letters to Unwin, touches very happily 
upon the change ofourhabits:—“ When 
we look back upon our forefathers, we 
seem to look back upon the people of 
another nation, almost upon creatures 
of another species. Their vast ram- 
bling mansions, spacious halls, and 
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painted casements, the Gothic porch 
smothered with honey-suckles, their 
little gardens and high walls, their 
box-edging, balls of holly, and yew- 
tree statues, are become so entirely 
unfashionable now, that we can hardly 
believe it possible that a people who 
resembled us so little in their tastes, 
should resemble us in any thing else.” 
The poet adds, that in every other re- 
spect they were our exact Counterparts ; 
and that time, though it has sewed up 
the slashed sleeve, has left human 
nature just where it found it. 

But there is one painful feeling which 
perpetually suggests itself during our 
perusal of the works of the illustrious 
departed—the oblivion of themselves. 

While the mental history of genius 
may be studied in its works, the per- 
sonal history of genius is too often 
sought for in vain; age, more inexor- 
able than the Emathian conqueror, 
overthrows the poet’s dwelling, and 
the sunshine no longer reflects, upon 
the grass of the Sabine farm, the form 
of its famous possessor. Even the 
torch of criticism scatters only a glim- 
mering and feeble ray into the darkness, 
and frequently misleads our footsteps 
by the uncertainty of its shining. We 
pursue an image, and find it to bea 
shadow; but these disappointments, 
instead of deadening, only serve to 
quicken and revive our curiosity. We 
continue to recall, from their silent beds, 
the early monarchs of the kingdoms 
of the mind, and to gaze with reveren- 
tial awe upon the gray fathers of the 
intellectual world. It is, indeed, 
saddening thought, that of them who 
ever speak to us in their writings, we 
should know nothing even from tradi- 
tion; and that, like the pre-Adamite 
princes in the Hall of Eblis, their 
features should be faintly and chastly 
discerned by our eyes, while their 
fame, like the rush of many waters, 
is resounding in our ears. ‘The 
traveller beholds, with melancholy re- 
collections, the pelican breeding tran- 
quilly in the city of a hundred gates; 
and 

“ The Assyrian lion’s golden hide, 
That all the East once grasped i in lordly 

paw, 
supplanted by the black tent of the 
wandering Arab; the historian 
over the faded pageantry of the iron 
field, and the silent chamber of the 
barbaric castle; but the student has 
the heaviest eye, who mourns the bene- 
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factors of mankind for ever excluded 
from his mortal contemplation, and 
only lingering upon the memory, like 
the face of a guest who tarrieth but a 
single day. 

Whichever way we turn, the same 
melancholy reflection oppresses us. 
Look, for example, at Hlomer: of the 
sixteen lives of the poet recorded by 
Tatian, that by Herodotus alone re- 
mains, and of this the spuriousness is 
generally admitted. We have also a 
short account attributed to Plutarch, 


certainly of very ancient date, but of 


very doubtful reputation. If we in- 
quire the origin of his name, what is 
the reply? Because he was blind, 
says Ephorus; because he followed 
the Lydians out of Smyrna, says Ari- 
stotle; because he was delivered up 
as a hostage, declares Proclus ; because 
he had a mark upon his thigh, affirms 
a fourth: Joshua Barnes proved him 
to be King Solomon; and Coleridge 
arrived at the conclusion that Ilomer 
is a concrete name for the rhapsodies 
of the Iliad. After all, we know a 
single fact which is beyond dispute; 
and this we gather from the poems 
themselves, that the author was born 
and lived in Asia Minor. This is the 
summary of all his biographies,—if we 
would be acquainted with Homer, we 
seek him before the walls of Troy, or 
in the chamber of Penelope. 

So again, glance for an instant from 
the founder of the epic, to the founder 
of the drama, and examine how far 
your acquaintance with /Eschylus ex- 
ceeds your intimacy with Homer; and 
how many fragments can be gathered 
up of the history of Pindar, of So- 
phocles, or of Menander. The same, 
and even a thicker mist, hangs over 


the page of the ancient historians. Of 


their private life we possess uo inform- 
ation. The most beautiful incident 
in the history of Thucydides, his weep- 
ing when he heard Herodotus recite 
his history at the Olympie games, a 
circumstance which Dodwell assigned 
to his fifteenth year, has been rejected 
by the more incredulous spirit of 
modern inquiry. Tie utility of this 
subterranean criticism, which under- 
mines so many beautiful structures, 
grown gray in the lapse of centuries, 
may at least be questioned. Every 
thing is unsettled, and nothing proved ; 
and in the place of a faith that de- 
corated, as it were, the ruins of the 
earlier ages, we are driven into a cold 
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and unfruitful scepticism. In our 
own time, the lives of Surrey and 
Shakspeare have thus been stripped of 
their most pleasing ornaments. Un- 
fortunately for us, Thucydides was not 
an egotist, and never mentions himself, 
ifhe can avoid it. Of his education, 
little is recorded; of his marriage, 
different accounts are given; of the 
place of his burial, conjecture speaks ; 
of his ouly child, history has not pre- 
served even the name. Thucydides, 
in a remarkable manner, to employ 
the emphatic expression of Smith, 
succeeded in annihilating himself: 
it is an art, unfortunately, with which 
all great men have been abundantly 
endowed. 

Descending into modern times, and 
into the golden age of Italian literature, 
how might we rejoice to have obtained 
a sketch, by some ingenuous Boswell, 
of the domestic economy, the table-talk, 
the opinions and manners, of the au- 
thor of the Divine Comedy ; an interior, 
after the fashion of Flemish art ; to have 
been admitted into the study of the 
starry Galileo; to have beheld Ariosto 
arming his knights; or Tasso illumi- 
nating, with his sacred chivalry, the 
desolation of Jesusalem; or Petrarch 
weeping harmonious tears over the 
hearse of Laura. The poet of Arqua 
has, indeed, in his beautiful letters, 
furnished a most delightful, though 
fragmentary, account of his mind and 
his pursuits; and the satires of Ari- 
osto receive a value from their per- 
sonal allusions. What an inestimable 
treasure should we have possessed in a 
similar legacy from the Father of 
English Poetry! llow gay would 
have been the humour, how graphic 
the illustrations, how forcible and joy- 
ous the sentiment and the style! Of 
Chaucer, indeed, we know nothing, 
except what he has told us,—that he 
was fat, had a mirthful temper, and 
walked with his eyes upon the ground. 
So again, to come to the sweetest and 
most musical of our poets, and one 
especially who delighted to honour 
Chaucer, in whose gentle spright he 
said, 

“The pure well-head of poesy did dwell.” 


Who can tell any thing of Spenser? 
His mind is, of a truth, reflected in his 
exquisite stanzas, and his human fea- 
tures may be admired in the combina- 
tion-room at Pembroke College; but 
what elucidations of his mysterious 
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history has the industry of Todd suc- 
ceeded in producing? 

We may ask the same question, 
with even a deeper truth, respecting a 
greater than Spenser. Of Shakspeare, 
it was remarked by Stevens, that we 
know absolutely nothing, except that 
he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
that he was married, and had children ; 
that he came to London, acted, and 
wrote plays; and that he returned to 
Stratford, made his will, died, and was 
buried. A few traces of his personal 
history have, indeed, been recovered, 
since these observations of his most 
industrious commentator; and the 
romantic story of his having com- 
menced his London career by holding 
horses at the door of the play-house, 
has been virtually disproved by a 
recent contributor of some new facts 
regarding his life, who has discovered 
his name among the proprietors of the 
Blackfriars theatre in 1596. Shaks- 
peare’s circumstances were undoubtedly 
flourishing ; and Mr. Collier seems to 
have ascertained that at one period 
his annual income amounted to nearly 
fifteen hundred pounds of our present 
money. But he was the only member 
of that poetical company of wits, who 
brightened the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of whom the same belief can be 
entertained. Then again of Ben Jon- 
son—of that lofiy spirit, who antici- 
pated in his poetry and his prose the 
learned visions and the fiery declama- 
tion of Milton—our knowledge is ab- 
solutely a shadow. 

If we are thus ignorant of the history 
of men whose ashes sleep in English 
earth, and whose names are familiar 
even to the lips of our childhood, we 
cannot be surprised that so few facts 
have been gleaned respecting one upon 
whose tomb more than two thousand 
suns have risen and set; or that to 
those illustrious persons, of whom no 
adequate memorial has been preserved, 


we have now to add the comic poet of . 


Athens. 


“Was Aristophanes,” asks Mr. Mit- 
chell, ‘aman ofrank?” The historian 
assigns no authority for his assertion, 
nor do I believe that any direct one is 
to be found ; yet it seems highly probable 
for the following reasons :—1. In giving 
away his dramatic pieces to Callistratus 
and Philonides; whether they were 
mere actors, or, what is more probable, 
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indigent men of merit, who wrote for 
the stage (Ranke. Vit. Aristoph. pp. 236. 
8, 245), it is obvious that he must have 
given also the public gratuity dependent 
onsuccess. This denotes the possession 
of some pecuniary resources on the part 
of Aristophanes, and it is to be observed, 
that this conduct he pursued not merely 
at the commencement, but more or less 
through the whole of his dramatic career, 
2. With the profits of the play, Aristo- 
phanes gave up what to many wonld 
have been far more alluring, the high 
honours which attended the exhibition 
of a successful drama in Athens. The 
triumphal chariot, the professional pomp, 
the feast, inscription on the sacred tri- 
pod,—all these things had buta secondary 
charm for him. To select some important 
object in politics or literature, and to work 
incessantly till his drama wore an appear- 
ance best calculated to effect the purpose 
which he had in view: such appear to 
have been the leading characteristics of 
the dramatic career of Aristophanes, 
3. Freely as the poet indulged at times 
in remarking on the birth of others, 
whether as altogether mean in itself, or 
as not of true Attic blood on both sides, 
is it likely that a similar retort would 
not have been made upon himself, had 
there been any opening for it? But none 
such is to be found. The contemporary 
bards laughed, indeed, at his magnani- 
mity in not availing himself of the re- 
wards and honours of his profession, 
and applied to him the Greek proverb 
which they had applied to Hercules and 
Mercury before him, that of being born 
to labour for the good of others (Suid. in 
rerouds yeyovas, Plat, Schol.); but no 
taunt was ever thrown out, that his 
necessities or his station in society re- 
quired him to act otherwise. 4. The 
family name, diasrwos (for the name 
which his own father and eldest son bore, 
and which, according to Athenian cus- 
tom, that son’s grandson would have 
borne, may well be called the family 
name), is eminently equestrian (Nub, 
63, 64); and coupled with some further 
observations in this play (490-94), lead, I 
think, to a fair conclusion that the author 
belonged to this very order. Whether 
this possession, or supposed possession, 
of rank and affluence will remove another 
difficulty connected with the dramatic 
career of Aristophanes, and which has 
hitherto perplexed his commentators, 
the reader will consider for himself.”* 


We should find a strong induce- 
ment to this diligent investigation of 
the Aristophanic remains in the hope 
it would afford us of discovering the 


* Note to the Knights, p. 56, ed, 1836, 
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true meaning of the writer, and of 
reconciling the poet to himself; for, 
although we can scarcely affirm of the 
dramatist, as Hobbes said of the great 
historian, that he carries with him his 
own light throughout, and that the 
reader may continually see his way 
before him, and anticipate that which fol- 
lows, by that which precedes; yet, in 
one respect, the parallel holds between 
Aristophanes and Thucydides; they 
both supply the lamp to read their 
obscurest passages ; and the reader who 
wanders out of Aristophanes to read 
Aristophanes, will assuredly be left in 
the dark, But to return. The his- 
torian to whom Mr. Mitchell alludes, 
is Mitford, who had spoken of the poet 
without hesitation as a man of rank ; 
and, therefore, in his attack upon Cleon, 
certain of support from all the most 
distinguished families of the republic. 
Like the most illustrious object of his 
satire, Aristophanes seems to have been 
afflicted with a domestic Xantippe ; and 
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he has himself declared that he was 
ashamed of his wife, as many other 
authors have been, and continue to be. 
His two or three sons, for the number 
is uncertain, appear to have inherited 
the maternal virtues. Milton is not 
the only poet who has complained of 
the neglect of his children. 

One of the noblest passages in the 
plays of Aristophanes is the Parabasis 
in the Wasps, where he not only re- 
prehends the injustice with which he 
had been treated, but enters into a 
brief and eloquent review of his dra- 
matic career. Ancient poetry contains 
nothing more interesting, and the ani- 
mated translation of Mitchell will 
enable the reader to appreciate its 
excellence. We copy it with the 
yreater pleasure because that gentle- 
man’s edition of Aristophanes has long 
been out of print, and his present series 
of single plays, scholarlike though it be, 
is necessarily stripped of much of its 
original fruit. 


To around unvarnished tale, if aught such may here avail, our poet now claims your 


attention ; 


And let it ope no breach, though the tenour of his speech point to anger and sbarp 


reprehension. 


On this presence here, at large, flat injustice he dares charge ; and that, too, when 


large love and honour 


Ilad more fairly been his due, for bright largesses which you enjoyed, though 


unknown who their donor. 


Priests and prophets, as they say, into objects oft convey voice and diction where both 


are deficient ; 


So of many a bard, I ween, your appellant here hath been the mouthpiece, though 


secret, efficient. 


But this task soon thrown aside, his own proper steeds he tried, to their mouths 


fitting curb, bit, and snaffle ; 


‘Then charioted along, with the foremost in the throng bore the heat and the front of 


the battle. 


Raised and swelled with honours great (such on bard yet never sate), with meekness 


and modesty he bore him ; 


And while his laurels grew, he kept ever in his view the heights yet unconquered 


before him. 


When the swell of private rage foamed indignant, that the stage dared upbraid 


lawless love and affection: 


And will’d our poet's speech (guilty pleasures not to reach) should assume a more 


lowly direction ; 


Did he heed the loud reproof? No, he wisely kept aloof, and spurned at Corruption’s 


base duress ; 


For never could he choose to behold his dearest Muse in the dress of a wanton 


procuress, 


When first the scenic trade of instruction he essayed, monsters, not men, were his 


game, Sirs ; 


Strange leviathans, that asked strength and mettle, and had tasked Alcides their prey 


to tame, sirs. 


In perils and alarms was his ’prenticeship of arms, with a shark fight and battle 


essaying ; 


From whose eyes streamed baleful light, like the blazing balls of sight, which in 
; Cinna’s fierce face are seen playing. 
Swathed and banded round his head, five score sycophants were fed, ever slavering, 


and licking, and glueing ; 


While his voice rose loud and hoarse, like the torrent’s angry course, when death and 


destruction are brewing. 
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Rude the portent, fierce and fell, did its sight your poet quell? was he seen toa 
bribe basely stooping ? 

No; his blows still fell unsparing that and next year, when came warring with foes 
of a different trooping. 

Then the vigour of his hand checked those fevers of the land,—those distempers and 
plagues of the nation ; 

Who, when day had quenched its fires, had stout halters for their sires, and for 
grandads worked close suffocation. 

Bed and couch by day they kept, but a tempest from them swept of the law’s utmost 
pains,—inquisitions, 

Warrant, summons, witness-pleas,— frightening such as loved their ease, or had milk 
in their soft dispositions. 

To the magistrates outright fled the many in their fright ; while you in our bard 
though possessing 

A cathartic to the hand from these evils of the land, turned traitors, and spurned at 
the blessing. 

Hence his drama of last year, crushed before ‘twas ripe of ear ; for the seed, being 
quite a new sample, 

Scarce pushed head above the ground ere a thousand feet were found on the delicate 
stranger to trample. 

Yet, in spite of such an end (so may Bacchus be my friend, at my cups and libations 
I'll swear it), 

Of all our bards have writ, for conception and for wit, no comedy hath yet come 
near it, 

“Iwas in quite a novel strain, rich and varied in its vein, unexampled for cunning 
invention :; 

And with you the shame now sits, that in hearing it your wits were gravelled, and 
lacked comprehension. 

The wise will hold the bard not the less in high regard, and mourn his unmerited 
disaster ; 

True, his chariot came not whole, nor unbroken to the goal, yet in speed say what 
rival had passed her ? 


Paught by this example, 

My good friends, no more trample 
On such poets as reach, 

In their plots and their speech, 

At a course bold and free, 

And a fair novelty. 


servant is wholly unworthy of the trust 
and confidence reposed in him. The 
manners are strictly confined to Athens, 
and might almost be thought to belong 
to a people who imagined, with the 
Indian, that his own little valley com- 
prehended the whole world, and that 
the sun rose on one side of it only to 
set again on the other.” It is not, in- 
deed, as a drama that the present work 
should either be admired or censured. 
The author appears before us, not as the 
poet, but the politician; not as the 
embellisher of history, but the satirist ; 
not as Shakspeare, but as Junius. 

At the period of the representation of 
the Knights, Mr. Mitchell supposes 
three great objects to have awakened 


Let their diction and fiction, 
Met by no contradiction, 

Claim a place in the chest 

Of your apples possessed. 

This believe if ye do, 

Vest and cloak the year through, 


Will rich odours dispense, 
Hitting keenly the sense 
With a smell of ability, 
Wit, and gentility. , 


The comedy of the Knights, or, as 
Wieland always entitles it, of the “ De- 


magogues,” contains few characters. 
Two slaves, Demosthenes and Nicias; 
a sausage-scller ; a tanner, representing 
Cleon ; a chorus of Athenian knights ; 
and a personification of the Athenian 
people, compose the d:amatis persone. 
Athens is the house of which Demus is 
the master; whose “ confidential ser- 
vant and slave-driver” isCleon. “The 
plot of the piece,” says Mr. Mitchell, 
“is sull more meagre; it consists 
merely of a series of humiliating pic- 
tures of Cleon, and a succession of 
proofs to Demus, that this favourite 


and absorbed the political hatred of 
Aristophanes: 1, the unprincipled pro- 
longation of a war ruinous and melan- 
choly in its probable termination ; 2, 
the avaricious and degrading conduct of 
those persons who preferred private 
emolument to the public welfare and 
service; 3, the irruption of the un- 
educated and low-born into the offices 
and duties of the honourably connected 
and distinguished citizens. ‘The comic 
poet of Athens, as we have previously 
remarked, was the journalist, the epl- 
grammatist, the satirist, of the age. 
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What the pulpit was in our own 
country in the time of Latimer, the 
stage was in Greece in the days of 
Aristophanes. The public voice spoke 
by the mouth of the dramatist, as it 
speaks now by the editor of a news- 
paper. Sydney Smith, instead of cor- 
responding with Archdeacon Singleton, 
would have played off his jokes from 
the lips of a chorus; and the virulence 
of Isaac Tomkins would have worked 
itself out in a parabasis, instead of a 
pamphlet. It was the distinguishing 
feature in the character of Aristophanes, 
that he carried his censorship into the 
secrecies of political faction; and that 
wherever a busy and dishonest swarm 
was collecting honey, he was sure to be 
seen hovering round the hive. It would 
have been very strange if he had always 
escaped without a sting, 

But the great political adversary 
whom he delighted to scourge through 
a comedy, was the notorious Cleon, the 
O'Connell of his times; who, by the 
arts so familiar to the member for all 
Ireland, had raised himself to be the 
idol of the mob. Other demagogues 
smarted under an occasional lash,— 
such as Eucrates the tow-seller, and 
Lysicles, the cattle-dealer ; but against 
Cleon, alone, could Aristophanes be said 
to have sworn eternal hatred at the altar 
of his country. Le commenced his at- 
tack in the Bubylonians, for which he 
appears to have been punished ; and 
continued it in the Knights. In the 
Wasps, the characters seem to have 
been named with reference to the de- 
mocrat; Philocleon, the Athenian .di- 
cast, signifies a friend and partisan of 
Cleon ; and Bdelycleon, his son, ex- 
presses an enemy of Cleon. Sosias, 
in the same play, describing his vision 
of the Pnyx, represents Cleon under the 
emblem of a ravenous sea-monster, ad- 
dressing the sheep assembled there. 
We meet with him in the Peace ; and, 
finally, in the amusing comedy of the 
Frogs, Cleon and Hyperbolus, the 
lamp-maker, are both discovered in 
Hlades. After pursuing him through 
life, he leaves him in purgatory. Per- 
haps Junius’s malignant persecution of 
the Duke of Bedford will recur to the 
reader, as the most obvious parallel to 
this pertinacity of dislike. But, with- 
out entering into any examination of 
the traits of resemblance between these 
remarkable persons, one wide and 
Striking distinction immediately sug- 
gests itself. The author of the Leéters 
of Junius never lifted his visor. All 
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his fierce contortions of rage and hatred 
were hidden behind that iron mask, 
which the hand of criticism has never 
succeeded in stripping off. The ap- 
palling denunciation,—the withering 
sarcasm,— the reckless defiance,—all 
proceeded from a mysterious and un- 
seen individual. The sword swung to 
and fro over the head of the victim, 
but the avenger was unknown; the 
writing flashed upon the chamber of 
the statesman, but the finger that traced 
the burning characters was sought for 
in vain. There is something, even to 
us, peculiarly solemn and tremendous 
in the spectacle of this champion of 
liberty dashing, as it were, into the 
very centre of political tumult, and 
hewing down his adversaries on every 
side,— himself invincible, and un- 
wounded ; now bending his bow at the 
Duke of Grafton; now trampling un- 
der foot, with menace and contumely, 
the luxuriant power and the swelling 
pride of the house of Russell; at one 
time startling the ear of Majesty with a 
blast which chilled even the blood of 
Burke ; at another, showering into the 
eyes of Draper the concentrated viru- 
lence ofhis flaming scorn and invective. 
The hatred of Junius, we repeat, glares 
with an intenser brightness out of the 
very shadows which surround his cha- 
racter. ‘The Jupiter of politics might 
have been laughed at if he had hurled 
his thunderbolts in the daylight. But 
the Greek comedian dared to do what 
would never have been ventured upon 
by the English alarmist. When the 
apprehensions, awakened by the power 
and the vengeance of the great dema- 
gogue, deterred every artist from at- 
tempting the representation of his fea- 
tures, the poet himself came forward ; 
he who had fashioned the spear, pre- 
pared to use it; he who had blown the 
challenge, offered himself in the lists ; 
he who had filled the quiver, announced 
his intention of emptying it.  Aris- 
tophanes performed the part of Cleon, 
endeavouring to supply, with the daub- 
ings of lees of wine, the intemperate 
flushings of that countenance which no 
person had courage enough to copy in 
a mask. This was, indeed, taking the 
lion by the beard; it was confronting 
the Athenian O’Connell in the midst of 
his precursors. Ife was at this period 
upon the pinnacle of prosperity, and 
seemed ready to place his foot upon the 
neck of the Athenian aristocracy. A 
particular circumstance had blown his 
popularity into a blaze. Our informa- 
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tion respecting this important passage 
in his history is derived from the faith- 
ful pen of Thucydides. 

Glancing our eye over a map of the 
Peloponnesus we discover upon the sea- 
shore a little city, denominated Pylos. 
Having been abandoned during the 
war with the Lacedemonians, it was 
subsequently occupied and fortified by 
the Athenians, at the instigation of De- 
mosthenes, who foresaw that it would 
supply a very convenient station for 
molesting the enemy. The Lacede- 
monians soon began to feel the danger- 

ous proximity of the Athenian troops ; 
and, with a view of effecting the evacu- 
ation of the place, they landed a body 
of soldiers upon the neighbouring 
island of Sphacteria. But the presence 
of the Athenian fleet intercepted the 
communication of the troops, who suf- 
fered severely from the scarcity of pro- 
visions. In this emergency, the Lace- 
demonians despatched an embassy to 
Athens, proposing, upon certain condi- 
tions, to withdraw their army from 
Sphacteria. Thucydides admits the 
justice of their demand: they offered 
peace, friendship, and alliance, in re- 
turn for the permission for their citizens 
to depart from the island. The pro- 
posal was rejected by the Athenians, 
chiefly, as we are informed by the 
great historian, through the influence 
of Cleon ; at this time, he adds, ** most 
in credit with the people.” It was re- 
quired of the Lacedemonians, as a pre- 
liminary step to any accommodation, 
that Niswa, Peze,Treezene, and Chalcis, 
should be given up; and that the 
Spartans in Sphacteria should svr- 
render their arms, and be brought to 
Athens. The departure of the em- 
bassy terminated the temporary truce 
which had been made, and hostilities 
recommenced. Demosthenes, mean- 
while, being pressed for provisions and 
supplies, sent home his colleague, 
Nicias, to urge the propriety of nego- 
tiating with the Lacedemonians. The 
popular feeling, impatient of opposi- 
tion, immediately began to set against 
Cleon ; who, in the ‘public assembly, 
taunted Nicias with indecision and ti- 
midity. Ifthe generals, he said, were 
men, it would be a very easy thing to 
sail to the island, and take and capture 
the Spartans. “ Nay,” added the de- 
magogue, “ if I had been employed, I 
would have done it.” Nicias took his 
adversary at his word, and desired him 
to make the attempt, with whatever 
force he mightt hink necessary. Cleon, 
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at first, seemed anxious to evade the 
undertaking ; but Nicias only urged 
him the more vehemently to make the 
experiment,—at the same time vacating 
his own command at Pylos. Cleon at 
length declared himself ready for the 
voyage; and, requiring only the Lem- 
nians and Imbrians who happened to 
be at hand, with the targeteers who 
were expected from /@nus, and four 
hundred archers from other places, 
added to the troops already at Pylos, he 
promised, in the space of twenty days, 
either to bring the Lacedemonians cap- 
tive to Athens, or to kill them upon 
the spot. Thucydides says that this 
magnificent style of talking occasioned 
a laugh among the people. It was 
just such ‘a harangue as Colonel 
Evans (who, however, would never 
have found his way among the knights 
of Aristophanes) might have delivered 
at the Horns, at Kennington. Smith, 
the learned and eloquent translator of 
Thucydides, supposes the assembly to 
have imposed this important com- 
mission “ upon Cleon purely as a 
joke.” He was the idol of the mob; 
who, according to Plutarch, admired 
his impertinent and humorous manner 
of speech. Of his impudence, an 
anecdote has been related. An as- 
sembly of the people had been waiting 
for him a long while; when, at length, 
he made his appearance, he wore a 
garland upon his head. “ Have the 
kindness to adjourn until to-morrow,” 
said he; “ for at present I am not at 
leisure, since I have sacrificed to-day, 
and must entertain my friends.” But 
Cleon, with the vulgarity and inso- 
lence of his Irish imitator, possessed, 
also, in a large measure, his artful and 
crafty sagacity. He associated De- 
mosthenes in the military command ; 
and by the wise and courageous con- 
duct of that general the whole expedi- 
tion was brought to a successful ter- 
mination ; and Cleon was enabled to 
return in triumph to Athens, within 
twenty days, bringing with him the 
Lacedemonian captives. The merit, 
therefore, was due to his colleague; 
but Cleon carried away the reputation. 
It was at this moment, and in the very 
flush of his full-blown dignity, that 
Aristophanes determined to renew his 
attack, 

The bistory of literature contains no 
specimen of indignant verse to be com- 
one with this daring comedy of the 

Greek poet. We have, however, dis- 
covered, with considerable surprise, in 
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Von Raumer’s history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, a very cu- 
rious illustration of the freedom of dra- 
matic censorship of public characters, 
in the golden age of our own poetry. 
The passage occurs in a despatch from 
the French ambassador, Beaumont, and 
relates to one of the plays of Chapman. 
* April 5, 1606. 
“ T caused certain players to be forbid 


from acting the History of the Duke of 


Biron ; when, however, they said that 
the whole court had left town, they per- 
sisted in acting it; nay, they brought 
upon the stage the queen of France, and 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil. The former, 
having first accosted the latter with very 
hard words, gave her a box on the ear. 
At my suit, three of them were arrested ; 
but the principal person, the author, 
escaped. One or two days before, they 
had brought forward their own king and 
his favourites in a very strange fashion. 
They made him curse and swear, be- 
cause he had been robbed ofa bird ; and 
beat a gentleman because he had called 
off the hounds from the scent. He has 
made an order that no play shall be 
henceforth acted in London; for the re- 
peal of which order they have already 
offered 100,000 livres. Perhaps the per- 
mission will be again granted ; but upon 
the condition that they represent no re- 
cent history, nor speak of the present 
time.” 


Mr. Collier remarks that this is the 
only record of the alleged prohibition 
of theatrical amusements; and that the 
characters of the French queen and 
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NI. Asys dn “ porwpty,” 

Zuvexes wis ZuAAaBwy. 

AH. Kau dn Asya “ worw- 

vay.” MI. EXomisés voy 

“ Auto” Qabi rovuporwpty. 

AH. “ Avro.” NI. Mave 
XUPWS» 


‘ sert,’ 
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WALSH. 
“ Nic. Then, do you say, 


Pronouncing it as I do. 
Dem, Well, then, ‘ sert.’ 
Nic. Now add a ‘de’ at 

the ‘sert’s’ crupper. 
Dem. ‘ Sert-de.’ 
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Mademoiselle Verneuil, alluded to by 
the ambassador, must have been omit- 
ted when Chapman’s plays were printed 
in 1608. 

The scene of the Knights is laid at 
Athens, before the house of Demus; 
and the action ofthe drama commences 
with the entrance of Demosthenes and 
Nicias, in the garb of slaves, who com- 
plain, with serio-comic vehemence, of 
ihe miseries they have undergone since 
the admission of the newly purchased 
Paphlagonian. The selection of Paph- 
lagonia, as the country of Cleon, was 
not without its point,— that province of 
Asia Minor being notorious for the 
factious character of its inhabitants. 
But the poet, in the word Mapaayova, 
conveyed a more ingenious allusion to 
the qualities of Cleon, by calling to mind 
the signification of the verb rapaaQuy, 
which was employed by Homer to 
express the boiling and angry tumult of 
the ocean. His style of oratory was 
coarse, vehement, fiery, and insulting ; 
and his action energetic, scenical, and 
impressive,—full of ungraceful, but 
striking attitudes. Plutarch describes 
him grasping his garment, and striking 
his thigh. Demosthenes and Nicias, 
having commiserated their mutual mis- 
fortunes, seek to devise some remedy 
for them; and Nicias, after a pleasant 
hit at Euripides (a favourite theme of 
ridicule upon the Aristophanic stage), 
suggests the propriety of escaping from 
their servitude. 

Prese, 

by an Oxford Graduate. 

Nic. Speak in a breath, 
and briefly, in the way I 
do now, Meawpiv. 

Dem. Well, then, I do: 
MoAwmsy. 

Nic. Now, after the 
word Moawuiv, pronounce 


YUY Arete 
Tewroy Asy fe 

To’ worwusy,” cere 3? * au- 
70,” xariraywy wux- 
VOV. 

AH. ‘ MoAwpsy,” “ ave 
v0,” “ wekwmsy,” aueo- 
Horwmty. 

NI, Hy 

AH. Ny Aia* 

. TAny ys Tie0 rw diguars 

Aidoixa Tovro Tov o1wvoy. 


Oux ndu; 


Nic. Well done! And 
now, like a well-rid- 
den racer, 

Go gently first, and then 
repeat the ‘ sert-de’ 
Like lightning. 

Dem. Sert-de, sert-de, 
sert, prserr ! 

Nic. Was it not plea- 
sant? 

Dem. Yes, by Jove, it 
was ! 

But my hide tingles at 
your simile.” 


avr. 

Dem. Adro. 

Nic. Excellently well! 
Now, then, slowly pro- 
nounce the word Moaaey, 
and then subjoin avzs. 

Dem. Moawpey avro, f4o- 
AWUiy, AUTOMOAWLEY. 

Nic. Is it not delicious, 
eh? 

Dem. Yes, by Jove: but 
as touching the skin, I fear 
this omen. 

Nic. Why so? 

Dem. Because the skiti 
in such eases is apt to 
depart. 
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“ The timid lips of Nicias,” says Mr. 
Mitchell, “‘ cannot at once open upon such 
aword as avrouodty, to desert, torun away. 
He therefore prepares those of his bro- 
ther slave to come upon it by stealth. 
Asys cuveris, 1. @. ovvexas, say forthwith— 
wi, in the same way that I do— porwpsy, 
let us go—Evaraubwy (i. e. ZvAAnBInv), pro- 
nouncing the word successively and quickly. 
The pupil having repeated the word 
orwusy a sufficient number of times, the 
tutor proceeds with his lesson. EZoriw9: 
rov worwuty, after the word porwpsy—avro 
Puts, repeat the word avro. The obedient 
pupil does as he is directed; and the 
bold soldier at last finds himself sur- 


MITCHELL. 

“ With reverence to your worships, ’tis 
our fate 

To have a testy,cross-grain’d, bilious, sour 

Old fellow for our master; one much 

given 

bean - diet ; 

hearing : 

Demus his name, sirs, of the parish of 
Pnyx here. 

Some three weeks back, or so, this lord 
of ours 

Brought home alusty slave from Paphla« 
gonia, 

Fresh from the tan-yard, tight and yare, 
and with 

As nimble fingers, and as foul a mouth, 

As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 

This tanner Paphlagonian (for the fellow 

Wanted not penetration) bow’d and 
scraped, 

And fawn'd and wagg'd his ears and 
tail, dog-fashion ; 

And thus soon slipp’d into the old man’s 
graces, 

Occasional douceurs of leather-pairings, 

With speeches to this tune, made all his 
own, 

‘Good sir, the court is up — you've 
judged one cause ; 

*Tis time to take the bath. 

This cake is excellent ; 
broth ; 

This soup will not offend you, though 
crop-full ; 

You love an obolus :—pray, take these 
three. 

Honour me, sir, with your commands for 
supper.’ 

Sad times, meanwhile, 
prying looks, 

Round comes my man of hides ; and if 
he finds us 

Cooking a little something for our master, 

Incontinently lays his paw upon i‘ 

And modestly in hisown name presentsit. 

It was but t'other day these hands had 
mix’d 

A Spartan pudding for him; there—at 
Pylus : 


To a somewhat hard of 


Allow me, sir; 
pray, sup this 


for us! With 
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prised into a word, the most abhorrent 
to a soldier’s ears.” 


Demosthenes now turns to the au- 
dience, and delivers the following hu- 
morous and graphic account of the 
Athenian people, which Mitchell sup- 
poses to have been assigned by the 
poet, with great justice, to one who 
was so high in favour with the public. 
We beg to lead forward, to the gaze 
and admiration of all our readers, the 
Grecian general, supported on either 
side by his interpreters, Mitchell and 
Wheelwright : 


WHEELWRIGHT, 

* Straight will I tell it—for we have a 
lord, 

Savage of nature, bean-devouring, hasty; 

By tribe Pyenitian ; a morose old man, 

And hard of he varing. Inthelatenew moon, 

Ile boughta slave, a Paphlagonian tanner, 

A most audacious and traducing rogue ; 

Who, knowing well the old man’s dis. 
position, 

rhe Paphlagonian, cringing to his lord, 

In doglike guise, fawn’d, flatter’d, and 
beguiled, 

Offering his strips of leather, with these 
words : 

‘O Demus, having after judgment bathed, 

Drink, eat a morsel, take three oboli : 

Is it your wish that I lay supper for you ?’ 

Then having snatch'd what any one of us 

Chanced to prepare, the Paphlagonian 
slave 

Presented this to gratify his lord. 

And when | lately the Laconian dough 

Kneaded in Pylos, he then, ranning up 

In most audacious fashion, snatch’ d it off, 

And served himself the dish that I had 
cook’d, 

Us he drives off, nor suffers any other 

To wait upon the master ; but erect 

Holding his leather fly-fl: ap, he repels 

The rbetoricians from his supping lord. 

Ile chants forth oracles, while the old man 

Is eager for Sibylline prophecies. 

But when he sees him stupified, the knave 

Shews off his tricks ; for publicly he 
slanders 

The inmates —then we're lash’d : 
running round, 

This Paphlagonian begs of the domestics, 

Alarms them, and gets bribes by speak- 
ing thus : 

*D’ you see how 
through me? 

[f you appease me not, this day you die.’ 

We give them—for if not, we should have 
been 

Eight times as much trod down and 
emptied out 

By the old man. Now, therefore, friend, 

let’s think 


while, 


Hylas is chastised 
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Slyly and craftily the knave stole on me, 

Ravish’d the feast, and to my master 
bore it. 

Then none but he, forsooth, must wait 
at table 

(We dare not come in sight); but there 
he stands 

All supper time, and with a leathern 
fly-flap 

Whisks off the advocates, 
knave 

Chants out bis oracles ; and, when he sees 

The old man plunged in mysteries to the 
ears, 

And scared from his few senses, marks 
his time, 

Andenterson his tricks. Falseaccusations 

Now come in troops ; and at their heels 
the whip. 

Meanwhile the rascal shuffles in among 
us, 

And begs of one, browbeats another, 
cheats 

A third, and frightens all. 
* * * * * 


Anon the 


Wherefore befits it that we think what 
course 
To take, or where to look for help. 

Nic. No course 

So good as that I first advanced you: 
flight— 
Immediate flight. 

Dem. Marry, but how avoid 
The Paphlagonian? He hath ubiquity, 
As ’twere, about him. One leg rests on 

Pylus, 
The other takes firm footing in th’ as. 
sembly : 
With eitherhand the varlet grasps A¢tolia ! 
And for his mind, it hath fit habitation 
In Clopide,” 


The reader will probably admit, with 
Wheelwright, the admirable humour of 
this picture of Cleon bestriding the 
world like a Colossus. Hé seems to 
be sketched with that pencil which has 
peopled our own theatre with all the 
progeny of Laughter. The Greek 
name of the countries occupied by the 
Paphlagonian have a peculiar force, 
not to be diffused into a translation. 
Thus, to follow Wheelwright, Chaonia 
reminds us of xavs», do gape; /Etolia, 
of avs, to demand ; and the Clopidian 
territory, of xawy, a thief; and so suc- 
cessively express the avarice, the am- 
bition, and the dishonesty of the dema- 
gogue’s disposition. Walsh, endea- 
vouring to preserve the play upon the 
word, says his hands are at “ Askham, 
and his mind at Stealwell.” Mitchell 
quotes from Ben Jonson: 

“ Born first at Niglington, 
Bred up at Filchington,” &c. 
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Which way, and towards whom, ’twere 
best to turn. 
Nic. The best is that we said, friend, 
‘ Let us fly.’ 
Dem. But nothing can escape the 
Paphlagonian, 
For he sees all, One leg he stretches out 
In Pylos, while the assembly holds the 
other. 
Andas he strides with legs so wide apart, 
Truly his hinder parts are in Chaonia, 
Ilis hands with the A&tolians ; and his 
mind 
In the Clopidian territory lies.” 


He also refers to Boccacio, and espe- 
cially to the tales of Frate Cipolla and 
Maestro Simone, for similar fabrica- 
tions of the names of countries. 


At the conclusion of this address, 
which it would be vain for us, in so 
limited a space, to illustrate, Nicias 
proposes to terminate their sorrows and 
their lives in a manner worthy of brave 
men; and, for that purpose, recom- 
mends an imitation of Themistocles, 
who, according to tradition, had poi- 
soned himself with a cup of bullock’s 
blood. Demosthenes, however, ven- 
tures to hope that a flask of wine might 
be equally beneficial in its operations ; 
and, after an animated eulogy of the 
grape, sends Nicias into the house for 
a pitcher. Returning from his errand, 
he announces that the Paphlagonian is 
asleep upon a heap of hides; and is 
again despatched by his companion to 
bring out the oracles belonging to the 
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Paphlagonian. These he delivers to 
Demosthenes ; who begins, with great 
delight, to decipher their contents, 
reading and drinking at the same time. 
It may be supposed that Cleon partook 
of the vulgar credulity to which his 
birth would naturally have inclined 
him ; and such a feature in his cha- 
racter might be expected to lend an 
edge to the poet's description. The 
sketches of the tow-vender (¢rvmrso- 
xwans), the sheep-seller (reoharorwans ), 
and the skin-seller (SvgcorwAns), are sa- 
tirical portraits of the three demagogues, 
Eucrates, Lysicles, and Cleon, who 
succeeded Pericles in the direction of 
public affairs. Eucrates is conjectured 
by Ranke to have been one of the heroes 
of the Babylonians ; and Lysicles is re- 
lated by Plutarch to have raised himself 
from the lowest to the highest station. 
They were both persons of very great 
opulence. These, as the oracle is ex- 
pounded by Demosthenes, successively 
obtain office, and are successively dis- 
possessed, The tow-vender is driven 
out by the sheep-seller, and the sheep- 
seller by the tanner, who is himself to 
be expelled by the most degraded 
creature in the world—by a sausage- 
seller; who, at the same moment, is 
seen gradually approaching, with a 
stand, says Walsh, suspended round 
his neck, on which are placed sundry 
knives, sausages, and black-puddings. 
Demosthenes invites the sausage-seller 
to come up, and the two slaves gaze 
with mute wonder upon the personage 
who is to rescue their country from the 
thraldom of Cleon. 


“A colossal figure,” says Mitchell, 
“‘ sides in whose obesity the fists might 
embed themselves, without any chance 
of reaching the ribs, and that look of sto- 
lidity from which nothing but the word 
‘Anan !’ seems capable of being extract- 
ed, form the tout ensemble of the future 
demagogue of Athens. The two slaves 
look at each other almost in despair ; but 
the oracles are too decided to admit of 
their doubting ; and the reflection that a 
demagogue may be formed out of any ma- 
terials encourages them to proceed. The 
political catechism, accordingly, soon be- 
gins; and the mode in which a pupil, 
sluggish and inapt at first, gradually 
warms into a bold and impudent dema- 
gogue, and finally ends in a statesman, 
such as might have done credit to demo- 
cracy in her best and palmiest days, is 
among the most amusing features of this 
interesting and instructive drama.” 
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While the sausage-seller is lost in 
amazement, Demosthenes requests him 
to put down his culinary furniture 
upon the ground,—the mincing-knife, 
the chopping-block, and the ladle,— 
and to thank the gods for his good 
fortune. The sausage-seller does as he 
is directed, and is saluted by Demo- 
sthenes as the premier of Athens. Not 
comprehending these marks of respect, 
he expresses a desire to proceed to 
market; but Demosthenes gradually 
opens to his eyes the magnificent pro- 
spects of his future power, and shews, 
by convincing arguments, that his low 
birth and ignorance, so far from ren- 
dering him unfit for a ruler of the de- 
mocracy, form in reality his most effi- 
cacious claims to that distinction. He 
is only afraid that the sausage-seller is 
too well acquainted with his letters, 
and is, in fact, too accomplished a 
person for that elevated station. While 
Demosthenes is instructiag him how to 
discharge the important duties about 
to devolve upon him, the Paphlagonian 
himself enters from the house of Peo- 
ple, and the sausage-seller takes to his 
heels, but is stopped by Demosthenes. 
At the same instant, the Chorus of 
Knights rush forward with great vehe- 
mence, and commence a furious attack 
upon Cleon. 

The chorus in this comedy has been 
justly observed to differ from any other 
employed by the poet: “ He has writ- 
ten their parts with gall, and armed 
their hands with a dagger.” The 
Knights, of whose body the chorus is 
composed, occupied the second rank 
in the Athenian aristocracy, and de- 
rived their appellation from the horse 
which each individual furnished to the 
state. Their number amounted to about 
a thousand, as Aristophanes informs us ; 
but some interesting notices of them 
will be found in Boeck’s Public Eco- 
nomy. Mitchell has ingeniously com- 
pared the Aristophanic chorus, in rela- 
tion to the general tone of the comedies, 
with the female faces in Hogarth’s pic- 
tures,—the object of both being the 
relief of the sterner and coarser deli- 
neations. Gleams of golden light often 
break, indeed, through the driving 
clouds and storm of the poet’s in- 
vective; but the arrowy sleet of his 
sharp satire frequently dashes into our 
eyes in the midst of the sunshine. His 
transitions are rapid, violent, and unex- 
pected. The principal distinction to 
be drawn between the satire of the 
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chorus, and the other persons in the 
dramas of Aristophanes, seems to be 
this: in the first he speaks with the 
malignant audacity of the anonymous 
pamphleteer ; in the second, with the 
modified indignation of a gentleman. 
The chorus is to the comedy, what the 
machinery is to the epic, or the scenery 
to the farce, or the sunshine to a coun- 
try fair; it relieves, variegates, and 
brightens the story, and presents the 
spectator with little spots of garden- 
ground for refreshment and amusement. 
It is as if Grisi were to sing an air from 
the Romeo and Juliet between the acts 
of the Critic ; or Taglioni were to glide 
through the bustle of Tom and Jerry, 
with the graceful motion of the Baya- 
dere. The occasional beauty of the 
poetry is heightened by the contrast. 
We behold Ariel by the side of Cali- 


MITCHELL. 


“Tis with reason—’tis in season—’tis as you 


yourself have done : 


Thou fang, thou claw—thou gulf, thou maw — 


yielding partage fair to none. 


Where’s the officer of audit, but has felt your 


cursed gripe? 


Squeezed and tried with nice discernment whe- 


ther yet the wretch be ripe. 


Like the men our figs who gather, you are skilful 


to discern 


Which is green and which is ripe, and which is 


just upon the turn. 


Is there one well-pursed among us, lamblike in 


his heart and life, 


Linked and wedded to retirement, hating bus’ness, 


hating strife? 


Soon your greedy eye's upon him, when his mind 


is least at home — 


Room and place, from furthest Thrace, at your 


bidding he must come. 


Foot and hand are straight upon him—neck and 


shoulder in your grip ; 


To the ground anon he’s thrown, and you smite 


him on the hip.” 


Mitchell has kept closest to the 
Aristophanic sentiment ; but Walsh has 
very well translated arorrgs aus rov wpoy, 
wrenching, or twisting, the shoulder. 
The remainder of the line he has also 
rendered in the true comic spirit. 
Mitchell says, in a note to his new 
edition of the Knights, that a double 
signification has been assigned to 
tvixoAnBacas ; one commentator ex- 
plaining it, to swallow as it were a 
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ban ; Proserpine hanging upon the 
neck of Pluto. 

‘The first appearance of the chorus 
in the present comedy is very success- 
fully contrived ; and some ingenious 
sparring takes place between the parties, 
in which an English reader would ima- 
gine J. Hume and O’Connell to have 
been engaged. Walsh renders some 
part of this scene with the lyric fervour 
of a Pindar of Moseley Hurst. Mitchell, 
also, is full of vigour, and bounds along 
in a fiery, dashing metre. Wheelwright 
is more sedate and literal. Cleon, in 
dismay at the treatment he experiences, 
implores the protection of his friends of 
the Heliza, the judges who deliberated 
in the open air. The chorus, however, 
assure him that his scourging is per- 
fectly just, and fully due to his unques- 
tioned merits as a rascal. 


WALSH, 


“You deserved it ; for you steal 
the 
Public goods, and gulf them 
down ; 
And, like pigs, you squeeze and 
feed the 
Men who’ve lately served the 
town ; 
ee which is green or mellow, 
ipe, or barely ripe ; and then, 
If find a gaping fellow, 
New to all the ways of men, 
From the peaceful joys of wedlock, 
Home he’s lugg’d across the 
sea ; 
Then you seize him at a dead-lock, 
Put his head in chancery. 
And, just wrenching back his 
shoulder, 
With a sudden jerking roll, 
To the surprise of each beholder, 
Ope your jaws, and bolt him 
whole !” 


xoraraBes, 2 small wheaten cake; and 
another supposing it to be equivalent 
to xarararsy, to throw a man down and 
trample on him. The former interpret- 
ation he thinks more Aristophanic, and 
the latter more agreeable to analogy, 
and more harmonious in its metaphor- 
ical relation. The sausage-seller’s con- 
test with Cleon is very characteristic 
and curious: the interchange of com- 
pliment is highly elegant and edifying. 
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Greek Comedy. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


“ Tim, I had rather be 
a beggar’s dog than Ape- 
mantus. 

Ap. Thou art the lap of 
all the fools alive. 

Tim. Would thou wert 
good enough to spit upon 
—a plague on thee! 

Ap. Thou art too bad to 
curse. 

Tim. All villains, that 
do stand by thee, are pure. 

Ap. ‘There is no leprosy 
but what thou speak’st. 

Tim. If I name thee, 
I'll beat thee ; but I should 
infect my hands. 

Ap. 1 would my tongue 
could rot them off. 

Tim. Away, thou issue 
of a mangy dog! Choler 
does kill me, that thou art 
alive ! Il swoon to see 
thee ! 

Ap. Would thou wouldst 
burst ! 

Tim. Away, thou te- 
dious rogue! I am sorry 
I shall lose a stone by 
thee. 

Ap. Beast! 

Tim. Slave! 


Ap. Toad! 
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8. T, COLERIDGE. 

** How rich the Aristo. 
phanic Greek is in the 
eloquence of abuse ! 

Q Pd:Avdee, 
xas TOAMNE CY, 

Kai piagt, x01 wammsuecs, 
KOI MIL OWTUTE. 


> 
HUVUAT ICUYTE, 


We are not behindhand 
in English. Faney my 
calling you, upon a fitting 
occasion, fool, sot, silly, 
simpleton, dunce, block- 
head, jolterhead, clumsy- 
pate, dullard, ninny, nim- 
compoop, lackwit, nump- 
skull, ass, owl, loggerhead, 
coxcomb, monkey, shal. 
low-brain, addle-head, 
tony, zany, fop, fop- 
doodle ; a maggot-pated, 
hare-brained, muddle. 
pated, muddle-headed 
Jackanapes ! Why, I 
could go on for a minute 
more !”— Tuble Talk, 2d 
edition, pp. 78, 9. 


Tim, 
rogue !” 


Aristophanes sports with the deli- 
neations of the tragic pen, as Pulci 
plays with the heroes of Tasso; and 
the domestic manners of the Grecian 
statesman in the Greek comedy, and 
of the giants in the Morgante Maggiore, 
seem to be dashed off by the same pencil. 
Perhaps the familiar student of the dra- 
matist will also admit an occasional, 
though fainter, resemblance to the most 
popular of Italian poets. We certainly 
discover in Aristophanes the same 
happy negligence, the same harmo- 
nious extravagance, the same disregard 
of the laws of taste, which criticism 
censures in Ariosto. It was remarked 
by Gravina, in a passage quoted by 
Mr. Hallam, that the rhymes of Ariosto 
seem to rise up spontaneously from the 
thought; that his diction —flexible, 
lucid, melodious—not only reflects 
the sentiment, but corresponds to it; 
and that the clearness of his description 
seems to enlarge the object which it 
represents. Sismondi observes very 


Rogue, 


rogue, 


prettily, that the eyes of the reader 
follow him through every adventure. 
We think that a large measure of si- 
milar praise may be extended to Aris- 
tophanes. No reader can have forgot- 
ten that delightful ease, that engaging 
simplicity, that wandering at its own 
sweet will, which impart such an ever- 
living charm to the diction of the Ita- 
lian. Delille said that he laughed at 
his art, at his reader, and at himself; 
but it is the laughter of one of those 
sunny spirits, that glisten at once with 
mirth and tears, and whose mild and 
changeful temper—the union of rain 
with sunshine — produces the sweetest 
flowers and verdure. And although it 
would not be possible to find in the 
plays of Aristophanes any touching 
episode like the story of Olympia, yet 
we may confidently refer to the dra- 
matic romance of the Birds, for his 
possession of all the refinements of the 
poetic art. 
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THE DEVIL’s DIARY; OR, TEMPTATIONS, 


My father was a German nobleman ; 
but marrying an English heiress of 
rank, the estates and property of both 
descended to me, their only surviving 
child. Thus 1 was born what they 
call a patrician. I inherited rank—I 
smile at the vain distinction! Are we 
not all germs from one parent plant? 
As well might grains of sand vaunt 
themselves for superior greatness be- 
cause they happen to glisten a little in 
the sunbeams from being uppermost, 
and catching the rays of light. But 
let me not stop to moralise, the value 
of all things is as they are estimated 
by their possessors; because I, from 
peculiar circumstances, look down upon 
and despise high-sounding names and 
emblazoned ancestry, little chance have 
I of persuading others of their insig- 
nificance. Let me on with my recital. 

I happened to be the youngest of 
my family. Six brothers had all died, 
from some cause or other, in their 
infancy ; thus I was a seventh son, and 
without any female child having in- 
terrupted our succession. 

It came out by accident, one day 
when I was about fourteen years old, 
that my father also happened to be the 
seventh male child born to his noble 
house, which boasted of no female 
birth until after his own, then twin- 
girls (such are the caprices of nature) 
were bestowed upon it. 

Well do I remember the undefined 
look that passed between my father 
and my mother when I informed them 
that old Siward, a kind of bard and 
chronicler on our estate, had assured 
me that I was a wonder, and should 
work wonders, “ since I was the seventh 
son born of a seventh son.” 

* And how knew Siward that?” in- 
quired my father, affecting an air of 
indifference. 

“rom me,” answered I. Often 
do I converse with Siward, and, as 
soon as | learned it from the conver- 
sation of my mother, I informed him 
of it. What could the old man mean 
hy telling me I should work wonders?” 

“ Siward is growing childish,” said 
my father, after a long pause. “ I 
would advise you, Waldorf (his own 
name also), not to hold such frequent 
discourse with him, Ile was ever an 
enthusiast —a sort of dreamer; super- 


stitious to a degree. I should not 
wonder if he were to build some wild 
theory upon the accidental circum- 
stance of your birth; I wish you had 
not told him.” 

“ Did Siward hint at all in what 
way you would act such wonders?” 
inquired my mother, looking up from 
her work and gazing wistfully into my 
face. “ Did the garrulous old man 
tell you no more, Weldorf ¢” 

“« Siward,” said I, “ is not a vain 
prater; he often speaks as if inspired. 
Age may have blunted his faculties as 
regards this world, mother, but only to 
give him a clearer insight into another.” 

“‘ Indeed !” exclaimed my mother, 
exchanging glances with my father: 
“ you grow eloquent in his praise. 
W hat did he tell you further ?” 

“Tle said that I should have a 
peculiar gift, and that it was unfolding. 
An extra faculty, I think he called it.” 

* Ridiculous !” ejaculated my father ; 
** the old man is becoming insane.” 

“ Tle never was quite right,” added 
my mother; “he has always fancied 
himself a minstrel or bard, and chants 
out old chronicles to his hum-drum bag- 
pipes in a most extraordinary way, as if 
all that sort of nonsense was not over.” 

And here let me remark, how very 
injudicious parents are before their 
children. The constrained manner of 
my mother, her unnatural tone of voice, 
and the excessive anxiety depicted on 
my father’s features during the preced- 
ing scene, lived in my remembrance for 
years after it, and gave an importance 
to the prediction of the old man which 
otherwise I should most likely have for- 
gotten. It awakened in me a craving 
desire to know why they should so have 
looked and acted ; and then the thought, 
whether there might not be some truth 
in what Siward had asserted; if so, 
why did my parents so evidently wish 
to hide it from me? Children reason 
deeply, and draw deductions most 
acutely. It is of the utmost con- 
sequence that the thinking faculties of 
a child should be set to work in a right 
manner, so that he lose not these open- 
ing powers, the energies of a divine 
nature, on “ trifles light as air.” 

From the moment of the preceding 
scene with my weak but indulgent 
parents, the clear waters of my soul 
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became turbid,—it was a fountain 


troubled at its source. I felt that 
there was some mystery about me, and 
pondered deeply and constantly in 
order to unravel it. I took good care 
to inform myself with regard to the 
fact of my being really a seventh son. 
My mother reluctantly acknowledged 
that she had lost six little boys before 
my birth; but when I questioned her 
with regard to my father, I did not find 
her equally explicit. ‘ She knew but 
little with regard to his family,” she 
answered ; “ but she was sure there was 
a sister born that came, she thought, 
between two of the male children—my 
aunt Kaufmann, who was so fond of 
me. She is just two years older, I 
think, than your uncle Wilheim, who 
has promised you a gold watch. It is 
a long time coming, Waldorf,” con- 
tinued she, with an awkward attempt 
to turn the current of my inquiries, 
but it only served to make me sift this 
matter to the bottom with a pertinacity 
that is almost certain of success. I 
attacked my uncle Wilheim himself 
the next day, for he was on a visit 
from Germany with us, and told him 
bluntly, “ that I would give up all 
claim to the long-expected gold watch, 
if he would tell me truly respecting all 
my uncles and aunts.” Suspicion is 
the offspring of mystery; here it was 
in the bosom ofa child that ought to 
be as clear and unclouded as a lake in 
summer—all above it, all around it, all 
within it—calm and unruffled. 

I extracted from my uncle Wilheim, 
but with much difficulty, when I got 
him apart from my parents, that my 
aunt Kaufmann, one of the twins, was 
born after my father, who really was 
the seventh son in a consecutive line. 

“ Tt is true, then,” said I to myself, 
some time after, “‘ what this old man has 
told me. I am the seventh son of a 
seventh son; let them try to hide it 
from me as much as they can: but I 
will see old Siward again.” 

To him I went; and, with assumed 
carelessness (how soon do we practise 
artifice), Iasked him what he meant by 
the gift or faculty he had talked to me 
about? but old Siward had received 
his lesson; the fountain was sealed ; 
not another word could I get from him, 
saving, “ That he must have been 
dreaming, or a little beside himself.” 

Did this satisfy my curiosity? No; 
it added flames to it, I might truly be 
said to burn inwardly to know more. 
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The tree of knowledge has two kinds 
of fruit, that of good and evil; the 
former is refreshing to the soul ; it is its 
moral element; it grows, extends, and 
improves thereby; the latter is as a 
devouring thirst, an inflaming, pungent 
stimulative, that brings on disease and 
death. 

How often did I repeat to myself, 
“* Why should my father be displeased 
with poor old Siward for telling me 
there was a certain gift attached to me? 
What could be the nature of this gift?” 
I brooded over this until my health 
declined ; I left off all youthful sports ; 
became moody and melancholy ; had 
no confidence in my parents, no joy in 
any thing. I longed to possess this 
predicted faculty, yet feared what effect 
it might produce on me. 

As I grew older and approached 
manhood, this malady of my mind 
increased. I hated society, yet felt no 
pleasure in solitude; I was as if in 
constant search of some unknown 
thing, ever in expectancy of I knew 
not what. I buried myself in the pro- 
found forests that surrounded my mo- 
ther’s princely domain, and often was 
lost amidst their intricacies; yet so 
wayward and perverse was I now be- 
come, that if [ heard our huntsman’s 
shrill clarion through these wide woods, 
the signal that my anxious parents were 
sending in search of me, I purposely 
entangled myself still deeper in the 
thickets, or secreted myself in some 
dark cave or jungle, where I remained, 
moody and listening, even until mid- 
night, with the unhallowed joy of feel- 
ing that I was giving extreme anguish 
to those hearts that loved me best. 
Yet was I not naturally cruel or un- 
kind; but I knew that I enjoyed not 
my parents’ confidence, and this thought 
generated in me enmity and gloom. 

One night I had indulged myself in 
this unworthy practice of giving alarm 
to my parents, I had concealed myself 
in a yawning cavern until the shades of 
night came on me unawares. For the 
first time in my life I had lost myself 
entirely, and knew not which way to 
return home when my fit of sullenness 
had passed away. I thought I had 
known all the windings of that inter- 
minable forest, but I had deceived my- 
self; and, after many fruitless attempts 
to find my way home, I resolved to 
climb up into a tree and pass the re- 
mainder of the night there. Just as 
I was removing from the cavern, I felt 
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my coat slightly pulled, and saw, by 
the uncertain light of the stars, Siward’s 
young grandson, Albert, who had come 
out alone in search of me, and who, 
by some rare instinct peculiar to him- 
self, never had failed to do so when he 
attempted it. 

This poor boy was totally dumb, and 
had become so attached to me from 
the time I had rescued him from some 
wild animal in the forest, that it had 
produced in me a corresponding affec- 
tion for the bereaved creature almost 
equal to his own. He was now the 
only being I would ever endure in my 
frequent wanderings, and even then he 
was permitted more than encouraged 
to track my footsteps, to sit himself 
down near me, hour after hour, al- 
ternately gazing on my face, and then 
upon the clouds that hung over us. 

Albert was, indeed, a most interest- 
ing being; his pale features were de- 
licate almost to effeminacy; his bright, 
soft hair hanging about his shoulders 
like one of Guido’s angels; then his 
eyes were so soft, so eloquently tender, 
yet so full of intellect. Hard was thy 
fate, unhappy youth ! singled out to be 
the sport of demons, to endure tempt- 
ations that St. Anthony himself could 
scarcely have conquered. Beloved, 
ill-fated Albert ! thou hast vanquished, 
and art at rest—the eternal rest of un- 
speakable blessedness. But I antici- 
pate. 

There is nothing that injures the 
sanity of a human mind so much as 
constantly dwelling upon one fixed 
idea ; I felt my own beginning to waver 
—to tremble on its balance, for I was 
ever thinking on the time when this new 
faculty would be developed in me, 
especially as I saw my father watch 
every action of mine with intense in- 
terest, whilst the look of my mother 
became absolutely painful to me, by its 
searching and tearful expression. 

“T can endure this no longer,” I 
exclaimed one day aloud. “ Father, 
I must travel, or madness will be my 
portion !” 

Quite a scene followed; it shook my 
nerves to the very centre. It is no 
agreeable thing to behold a mother in 
hysterics, a father in tears. “ Why 
have you not been candid with your 
child?” said I, reproachfully; “ all 
this agony is the fruit of mystery.” I 
hated myself for my own hardness at 
that moment, but still the sense of 
injury deadened every filial feeling. 
VOL, XIX, NO, CXIV, 
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“ Am [I such a wretch,” I thought, 
“that I cannot be trusted with the 
knowledge of my own destiny? Why 
have I been kept as a fool from my 
very cradle? Wherefore did they at- 
tempt to deceive me? Why hide from 
me that there is something peculiar 
hanging over me? Oh, what a different 
being had I been if candour and truth 
had been dealt out to me from my in- 
fancy; but I have lived in an atmo- 
sphere of deception from my birth! I 
languish for a purer moral air, and I 
will seek it before another week, or 
die !” 

It was at length agreed that I should 
visit Vienna, my father’s imperial city, 
and ag goo were made accord- 
ingly. rejected, with firmness, the 
proposal of my parents to accompany 
me ; it would have been to have carried 
my disease along with me. No; I 
panted for freedom, for at home I was 
a hypocrite, trammelled, bound. Love 
for my parents was not extinguished in 
my breast, although I played so harsh 
a part to them; it was a kind of love 
that lay at the very bottom of my heart, 
choked almost with my angry feelings. 
Often had I longed to embrace them ; 
to call them by the most endearing 
names ; but ever was I checked by the 
conviction that I had been kept as an 
alien from the sanctuary of their real 
thoughts; that I had no portion or lot 
with them in the blessed home of 
mutual confidence. 

I was stepping into the handsome 
travelling-carriage that had been sent 
down to our castle for my use; I had 
shaken hands with my father, and re- 
ceived his blessing, and letters of in- 
troduction; I had tenderly embraced 
my mother, for my heart smote me as 
I looked upon her pale features, and 
read the anguish of her heart at parting 
thus with her only child, when the 
dejected countenance of the dumb 
youth, Albert, met my gaze. Oh, with 
what expression did those dark blue 
eyes of his meet mine! Inexplicable 
was that look, irresistible its appeal! 
“¢ He shall go with me!” I exclaimed, 
and the carriage was sent away until 
a few hasty preparations could be 
made for his use, chiefly from my own 
wardrobe. His aged grandfather, my 
old friend Siward, bent nearly double 
with infirmity, hobbled to the carriage- 
door on its second arrival; and, as he 
muttered his benedictions on us both, 
he exclaimed, in a tone oracular and 
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wild, “ I knew it would be so! He 
could not depart without my Albert, I 
told them all so! but faith—faith is of 
slow growth, and quickly withereth 
away. Albert, be firm! and remember 
thou hast a sacred mission to per- 
form!” I heard all thisas it was whis- 
pered into the ear of the dumb boy ; 
who answered it by gracefully placing 
his hand upon his heart, and casting 
his celestial eyes up towards heaven. 
Thus we departed, and | had now 
more food for reflection. The web of 
mystery seemed to be thickening; I 
felt as if every living thing around me 
knew more of me, and for what pur- 
pose I lived and breathed, than I did 
myself. ‘There was a charm, a spell 
that seemed to bind me at this mo- 
ment; and so morbid was my mind 
become, that I would gladly have ex- 
changed my destiny with the poor 
English peasantry who bowed to me 
obsequiously as | passed along from 
my father’s castle,—my future tenants. 
They seemed free to go or to remain, 
but I was the slave of destiny. lad 
not old Siward, he who was deemed 
a seer,—had he not declared “ he knew 
it would be so?” What did he know? 
“ Fool that lam!” said [ aloud, “ why 
did I not consult him about this second 
sight — this secret so carefully con- 
cealed? But no, pride and sullen- 
ness forbade me.” 

I was interrupted by a sigh so deep, 
so plaintive, from my dumb com- 
panion, that I absolutely started. 
** Albert,” cried I, “ for what am I 
reserved? Boy, thou knowest more 
than I do; I conjure thee, tell me.” 
With a trembling hand the bereaved 
youth tore open his habit, and pointed 
to his snowy breast. My eye followed 
the motion of his hand; there, upon 
that delicate skin, 1 saw a blue mark, 
strange and peculiar; it resembled a 
small serpent coiled up, and holding 
in its mouth a figure of 7. I shuddered 
and fell back in the corner of the chaise, 
for precisely such a mark was graven 
either by the hand ofart or nature upon 
my own bosom. | became lost in various 
conjectures; my head and my heart 
throbbed with agitation; and, crying 
out in my strong excitement, “‘ Then, 
Albert, we are brothers! Brothers in 
fate, if not in blood ; and as such, from 
this moment shalt thou be to me!” 
Albert took my hand, and soothingly 
caressed it. 


This sudden burst of feeling on my 
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part seemed as if it had broken down 
the barriers habit had placed about my 
heart ; a flood of unrepressed tender- 
ness now broke forth; for the first 
time in my life I felt that my own 
spirit was in full and entire communion 
with another’s; that dark misgivings, 
uncongenial suspicions, hovered not 
between the soul of this interesting 
youth and my own; they were, as it 
were, in perfect rapport together, and I 
felt the influence of this pure, affection- 
ate, impassioned being, upon my own, 

Giving way to these new and de- 
lightful sensations, I sank into a soft 
reverie, which terminated in a profound 
sleep. I am persuaded it was what 
they call a magnetic sleep ; for, on my 
awakening some hours after, Albert put 
into my hand his little note-book, which 
contained the following astonishing 
words, written by himself:— 

“© My dear Waldorf, for I will not 
call you master now, since there is no 
such name amongst spiritual beings; 
besides, you have called me brother: 
learn, then, that I feel and know our 
equality ; nay, perhaps in some things 
I am your superior, because I know 
more of what is the intention of Pro- 
vidence in sending us twin-spirits 
into this mortal existence. We are 
yoke-fellows, and have to accomplish 
one end ; let us then be ever united. 

** During the preternatural sleep in 
which you are now lying by my side, 
you have pronounced some words that 
I have taken down; for you will your- 
self, on your awakening, recollect no- 
thing of them, as you are now a som- 
nambulist ; that is, your spirit is dis- 
encumbered from its material part more 
than in common sleep. Whilst in this 
state the spirit gets glimpses of super- 
natural, as well as prevision, of earthly 
things; it gains, but in low degrees, 
somewhat of an angel’s intelligence, 
and can range round the world be- 
holding and judging of all it sees. 
Let us then, Waldorf, my friend and 
brother, be guided by that feeble ray 
of light shed around our path by means 
of the state in which you are now 
lying. 

** Waldorf, you are naturally of a 
suspicious character; beware of think- 
ing that I am now practising on your 
credulity, and have invented all that 
follows for purposes of my own : fatal 
to us both may be such scepticism. 
Look in my eyes, Waldorf, when you 
are awake and have finished reading 
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this, which will so astonish you ; search 
them deeply, fully; mark if they seek 
to avoid the strictest scrutiny; or 
whether, like the stars of heaven, they 
meet not your gaze undisturbed by 
emotion, calm in their eternal bright- 
ness, for it is the soul within that makes 
them what they are, the medium of 
communication between itself and 
thee. 

“ These were thy words, and they 
have conveyed fresh information to my- 
self, although previously instructed of 
much that Waldorf never dreamed of. 
I swear to thee they fell from thy lips 
when interrogated by myself. Start 
not! Thinkest thou that spirits can 
converse only by words? Although 
thou hast never heard the voice of Al- 
bert, I have, during thy magnetic 
sleep, produced by my volition, had 
full conversation with thee, and I have 
answered thee in language far tran- 
scending that of ordinary speech. 

“ Thus didst thou reply to me; no 
matter by what method I took to com- 
municate my wishes. 

“¢ Albert, thou art the son of the 
Baron Von L » my own father! 
Thou art the fruit of an illegitimate 
amour. Thou wast born precisely at 
the same moment as myself, Thy mo- 
ther still lives, and is in Vienna. ‘Thy 
grandfather is leagued with the powers 
of darkness for thy father’s destruction, 
out of revenge for his daughter's seduc- 
tion. Beware of her thyself, Albert, 
for thou hast provoked her often: thou 
art too virtuous to do her bidding. 
The mark upon thy breast was made 
by her in thy infancy, and not by na- 
ture: mine came with me into life. 
There is an old papyrus manuscript, 
lying within the sarcophagus of an ex- 
humed Egyptian mummy, in the mu- 
seum at Vienna—it is written in an 
unknown language—no mortal hand 
has traced those characters. Albert, 
we must get possession of that scroll— 
it must be purchased at any price —if 
not purchased, it must be taken !’” 





I had enough to ruminate on during 
our journey onwards. No circumstance 
occurred worth mentioning, until Albert 
and myself arrived at the imperial city. 
The courier my father had sent with us 
was a German. We had no trouble as 
regarded our route, our payments, or 
what accommodations we should select 
in Vienna. We were both fatigued, 
and retired early. 
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On the morrow, taking my _ half- 
brother by the arm—for such I now 
believed him—JI set forward to have 
a look at the imperial city of Germany, 
As we were lodged close to the resi- 
dence of Prince Letchtenstein, we went 
thither the first, to inspect its paintings 
and its sculpture. But Albert seemed 
restless and uneasy: his thoughts I saw 
were with the old manuscript of pa- 
pyrus, spoken of by me during my 
magnetic sleep in my travelling-car- 
riage. But on the contrary, I knew 
not why, [ had a strange antipathy to 
begin this search—to unfold a record 
that perhaps would agitate and involve 
me in a thousand new sensations,— 
perchance most painful ones. I an- 
swered, therefore, the appealing eyes 
of my companion, whose every look and 
gesture I by habit fully comprehended, 
“ That we would wait a few days before 
we visited the museum.” He had no- 
thing to do but to acquiesce; so I pur- 
chased many little articles of dress and 
ornament for him. I presented some 
of my letters of introduction to the 
ancient noblesse, and was overpowered 
with civilities and invitations. But 
these latter [ got soon tired of, as Albert, 
from his bereaved condition, would not 
accept of any, and I could not endure 
to leave him alone. Besides, there was 
something ever stirring at my heart,— 
the excitement of my peculiar situation, 
my despair almost of ever receiving the 
long-expected faculty I had been pro- 
mised, and an indefinite dread of the 
future. 

Vienna, therefore, seemed to me no- 
thing but a crowded desert ; its narrow 
and crooked streets shutting out the 
blue expanse of sky, and the pure light 
of heaven. Three hundred thousand 
inhabitants are too many, [ thought, 
thus to congregate together. But I 
loved to walk in the gardens of the 
imperial palace, and in those of the 
Prince Eugene; or to stroll about in 
that verdant belt, or circle, which sur- 
rounds the city, and is kept in the 
highest state of cultivation, as no one 
is allowed to build nearer to this glacis 
than six hundred feet; so that the whole 
circle is one great ornamented pleasure 
garden, adorned with marble vases, 
statues, fountains, and the choicest 
trees and flowering shrubs, with chairs 
and garden-seats in great abundance. 

Our favourite haunt in this Arcadia 
was at the confluence of the two rivers, 
the Vien and the Danube—that en- 
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chanted stream, of which every German 
child has heard so much, and of the 
fabled nymphs that are reported to 
present themselves to human eyes at 
sunset, or at the full of the moon. 

Here, beneath a natural arbour, 
composed of the silver beech, the 
graceful birch, the smooth ash, and 
the graceful acacia, Albert and myself 
accustomed ourselves to sit for hours, 
each with a book in his hand, but our 
eyes generally fixed upon the glittering, 
amatory course of the before-mentioned 
streams towards each other, or we 
listened to the notes of the thousand 
singing birds that were keeping their 
concert around us. 

I think I have before mentioned the 
extreme beauty of my unfortunate bro- 
ther, whose voice I pined to hear. 
Nothing could exceed the light grace- 
fulness of his form; but it seemed too 
fragile for the buffetings of life. His 
brow was high and fair—too fair, I 
thought, for our rough sex, and fit 
only fora woman. Then his hair had 
the glossy softness and redundancy 
that men seldom possess. Those blue 
eyes, too— they were so tender in their 
expression, so marked by chastity and 
meekness, that I could not help con- 
trasting them with my own,—so dark, 
so bold, ofttimes, I fear, so sullen also. 
Then my form was athletic; my hair 
short and curling in my neck, black 
as the wing of night. ‘ How little do 
we look like brothers, Albert!” I ex- 
claimed, after contemplating him in 
silence many minutes, as we sat toge- 
ther in the circle, as it was called, and 
there saw ourselves reflected in the 
placid Vien that mirrored itself at our 
feet —‘* How is it that we are so much 
unlike each other?” 

The question seemed to distress poor 
Albert. He wrote upon a slip of paper : 
** My form has taken the resemblance 
of my mother’s; yours has done the 
same. Our spirits, I trust, are of the 
same nature.” And he pointed towards 
the heavens. He was not thinking of 
the Baron Von L , our father ; nor 
did I wish my spirit to resemble his. 

* Your mother must have been ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, Albert,” said I. 
** Have you no wish to see her, now 
you are in Vienna? for it seems she 
resides here at present. Know you her 
address ?” 

A deep blush covered the delicate 
features of Albert at this question, and 
he sighed profoundly ; but my cu- 
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riosity was excited, and all my passions 
and desires were under no control. 
They had not been disciplined by a 
judicious father, nor soothed into ten- 
derness and charity by the example of 
an excellent mother. So I repeated the 
question, disregarding the distress I 
caused. 

Albert wrote his answer on a leaf of 
his tablet: “ You saw my mother yes- 
terday, Waldorf, sitting by the side of 
the emperor, in the imperial carriage. 
You noticed her beauty and her dignity. 
But, alas, she is not the empress ; my 
mother is mistress to the Emperor of 
Austria. Her son feels shame in men- 
tioning her name and such promotion !” 

“ What!” cried I, * the celebrated 
Theresa Hoffner?” But I was shocked 
at my own coarseness in thus forgetting 
the feelings of poor Albert. He covered 
his face with his hands, and burst into 
a convulsive agony of grief. 

Here, again, were more wonders for 
me to brood over. The boy who had 
lived unacknowledged on my father’s 
estate for at least five years, unnoticed 
except by myself, in penury, and, as I 
believed, quite uneducated—all at once 
this youth claimed affinity with me— 
even hinted at his superiority; and 
shewed his power over me, by throw- 
ing me at his pleasure into a charmed 
trance, and extracting from my own 
mouth the most astonishing revelations, 
without my knowing any thing of the 
matter, or even remembering I had 
spoken aught concerning them. That 
youth I deemed once so illiterate, now 
writing with precision and elegance! 
That low-born vassal, as I had before 
considered him, now swelling with 
mortification, oppressed with shame, 
for being the illegitimate son of the 
proud Baron Von L and the most 
beautiful woman in Germany — one so 
much honoured by the emperor, that it 
was believed he intended soon, now he 
was a widower, to marry her with the 
left hand, and thus allow her the pri- 
vileges of a court and the homage of 
the people. “ Am I not still dream- 
ing ¢” I exclaimed, as all these circum- 
stances passed in review before me; 
“or am I, as I have long thought, 
insane ?” 

At this moment, drawn by four 
cream-coloured ponies, and reclining 
in a sort of elegant garden-chair, 
surrounded by a numerous train of 
young and ambitious courtiers, the 
far-famed and still most lovely Theresa 
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passed slowly by us, for her evening 
drive, enjoying the fragrance of the 
flowers ang the melody of the birds. 
The emperor himself, on a high-mettled 
Arabian, rode by her side, and seemed 
much amused by some description she 
was giving him, with infinite humour, 
of one of the old courtiers, who either 
felt or feigned himself in love with one 
of her young attendants. As the gay 
cortege wound by the sylvan spot in 
which we sat, Theresa, who was driving, 
and had a young boy by her side, 
known to be the emperor’s child, hap- 
pened to meet the deep blue eye and 
singular expression of young Albert, 
my companion, who had mechanically 
turned his head at hearing the tramp- 
ling of horses’ feet. A sudden shriek 
succeeded ; and the fair form within 
that splendid garden-carriage was in- 
animate. 

A great bustle succeeded. Theresa 
was borne in the emperor's own arms 
to the little grove in which we were 
ensconced, and placed on a seat near 
us. Every restorative within his reach 
was administered. She slowly opened 
those dark fringed eyes, and they 
sought about for Albert. Incoherently 
she exclaimed, “* Give him to me! 
Where is my child?” The beautiful 
little boy, who was still in the carriage, 
was brought immediately to her by the 
courtiers around. ‘ Collect yourself, 
dearest Theresa,” whispered the em- 
peror: “our child is safe—is here, 
my love—behold him! Leopold, 
embrace your mother.” 

Recovering in some degree her self- 
possession, the favourite of her sove- 
reign affected to be satisfied, and em- 
braced the little creature, who nestled 
near her bosom. Still her eyes wan- 
dered round in search of her other son 
—for to me this scene brought convic- 
tion that he was so—but Albert had 
vanished. I witnessed not the moment 
of his departure ; it must have been 
when my attention was taken up by 
the fainting of Theresa, and the anxiety 
of the emperor for her restoration. 

Soon this splendid pageant was over. 
The lady was lifted again into her gilded 
car. The emperor himself took the 
reins, placing the child between them ; 
and the place was soon deserted, every 
one in the circle following the route of 
his majesty’s suite. I looked after them 
as they took their circuitous course, 
and then returned to our hotel. 

I found Albert pale and feverish. 
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His cheek was flushed, his hands were 
cold, his eye looked disturbed, and 
flashed with strange expression. He 
handed me his tablets. The writing 
there seemed done by an unsteady 
hand; but fixed determination, high 
resolve, breathed in every line there 
written. Thus did it say :— 

“The sight I have beheld to-day, 
I will behold no more! Does Waldorf 
purpose to search the museum of 
Vienna? If so, well; if not, Albert 
must seek himself for that document. 
Yet can he not decipher the mysterious 
writing, should he be so fortunate as to 
obtain it. Every thing in nature is 
double — they should act together. 
Waldorf and Albert thus are con- 
stituted. Why should they be se- 
parated ?” 

“ We will commence to-morrow, 
dearest Albert,” said I, regarding him 
with tenderness; ‘ but to-day you 
must be attended to. Your pulse beats 
too violently — your cheek has too 
much colour. You must have advice.” 

He snatched a pencil and wrote thus : 
** Remove the cause, and the effect will 
cease. I cannot breathe freely in this 
imperial city, except in the museum. 
The path of duty has no thorns: let 
us enter it.” And we set off imme- 
diately for the museum. 

Albert and myself inspected none of 
the specimens that were laid out so 
scientifically in the apartments dedi- 
cated to minerals, animals, and fossils ; 
the Egyptian mummies, and their sar- 
cophagi, engrossed our only research. 
By the dint of handsome bribes to the 
attendants, we were allowed to inspect, 
as virtuosi, every fragment of papyrus 
that was visible ; but nothing was found 
that I could read; or that at all resem- 
bled the ancient roll I had, it seems, 
myself described in my sleep. We 
employed three consecutive days in 
making our acquaintance with the 
mummies and their envelopes. In- 
quiry was baffled. The attendants be- 
came weary of us and our questions ; 
and we returned home utterly dis- 
pirited. 

The next morning, I proposed leav- 
ing Vienna; but, instead of acquiescing 
instantly with this proposal, Albert con- 
tented himself with laying his hand on 
mine, and looking on me with that pe- 
culiar expression I had before expe- 
rienced in the carriage. I might have 
resisted this mystic influence, but I 
gave myself freely up to it. For what 
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purpose I was to be thrown into another 
fit of somnambulism I knew not, I cared 
not. Astream of cold fluid seemed to 
be passing into me, through me —then 
it became warm, genial, delightful. By 
degrees [ felt my eyes grow heavy, but 
it was with a delicious languor. Soon 
my senses became confused: yet had 
Ia strange sensation of lightness, as if 
I walked on air, or was floating on a 
sunshiny lake. This soon ceased. My 
head fell upon my bosom, and I sank 
into unconsciousness. 

I knew nothing more; but when I 
awoke, I, was sitting in the same 
place: on one side of me was Albert, 
on the other a huge stone sarcophagus, 
covered inside and out with hierogly- 
phics, perfectly empty, for so it seemed 
to me. 

** We have got the treasure that we 
sought, dear Waldorf.” These words 
were handed to me instantly, with a 
look of ecstasy, by my loved brother ; 
and, in addition: * You have been to 
the museum, Waldorf, whilst in your 
magnetic sleep. There you have se- 
lected instantly this stone coffin, and 
offered a large sum for this seemingly 
empty tomb. You have written your 
order for the payment of that large 
sum, and given it with your name to 
the director there. You have desired it 
to be sent immediately to these apart- 
ments. At the bottom of this stone 
coflin, you have said the roll has been 
deposited for scores of centuries. I 
feared to break in, dear Waldorf, on 
this most interesting crisis of your 
somnambulism ; nor did I choose to 
let any hand but yours, my brother, 
take the treasure from its secret cell. 
Yet such is my faith, my assurance, 
that [ know it is there. 1 am impatient 
to behold it.” 

By the assistance of some instru- 
ments we had by us, Albert and my- 
self removed a black slab that was 
cemented in the very middle of the 
bottom of the tomb. It cost us some 
hours of manual labour to pick away 
the firm cement, that was as hard as 
the stone itself. We raised it at length ; 
and L uttered a cry of joy, for, carefully 
inclosed in coverings of resinous cloth, 
we drew forth the precious relic from 
the place that had been artfully hol- 
lowed out for its reception. 

This ancient manuscript now lies 
before me, spread out upon a frame, 
and covered with plate-glass. Every 
character there (and there are thou- 
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sands) is of so comprehensive a con- 
struction, and is wrought with so many 
minute touches, invisible tg the com- 
mon eye, that it contains a miglity re- 
velation of the past, the present, and 
the future. My life has been employed 
in deciphering them ; and I have made 
myself master of them, by that faculty 
which was predicted. Every syllable, 
if syllables they can be called, where 
all is universal, and totally unintelligible 
to every other person in the world save 
myself, I can decipher. 

What extraordinary information have 
I gained by this ancient record, which 
is antediluvian, and was preserved by 
Noah in the ark most carefully. It is 
written in that language our first an- 
cestors spoke, before it was confounded, 
or as it were broken to pieces, at the 
building of that famous tower, which 
was intended by the ambition of man 
to reach up “ even unto heaven.” It 
commences with the second temptation 
of the Father of Evil upon our race, 
and practised successfully on the first 
child of this earth, shewing that, almost 
from infancy, the fratricide Cain hated 
his brother Abel, from the suggestions 
of the great tempter, who instilled into 
him even then the thought that the 
youngest child of his mother, the beau- 
tiful infant on her knee, the fair and 
tender Abel, was preferred to him, the 
elder born. It relates how this envious, 
this bitter feeling, “ grew with his 
growth, and strengthened with his 
strength;” how it poisoned every hour 
of his boyhood, and gnawed upon his 
heart in youth, as the vulture preyed 
upon the vitals of Prometheus. 

It is impossible to describe the 
thrilling interest this relation excites ; 
the more than mortal eloquence with 
which the whole of this grand epic 
poem (for such it is, and the first and 
best that ever was seen on earth, al- 
though not written in verse—for Satan, 
the author of it, who invented writing, 
only wrote poetry when engaged in 
tempting women) is pervaded. 

I give a short extract from it here :— 
* When Cain beheld his brother on the 
ground, and saw that livid paleness 
death alone could give upon his beau- 
tiful features, he remained immovable, 
transfixed, his eyes gazing wildly on 
the now lifeless corpse. At length 
there broke forth a cry of horror; and 
it gave me joy, for I knew his agonies 
were at that moment equal to my own. 
‘ Speak to me!’ at length broke from 
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his convulsed lips. ‘ Tell me that thou 
art not gone for ever |—that to-morrow, 
or the next day, or the next, [ shall see 
thee again leading thy flocks to water ! 
Speak but one word, though it be to 
curse me! Curse me !—no, thy lips 
were made for blessings! Iamcursed ! 
Blood is on my hands !"” 

To spiritual beings, there is no such 
thing as ¢ime, no such thing as succession 
—it is one eternal present; therefore 
the events that have taken place upon 
the theatre of this world since the death 
of the young and beloved pasteral poet, 
Abel (some of his beautiful lyrics I 
shall hereafter give), and those yet to 
be enacted thousands of centuries to 
come, are equally alluded to and de- 
scribed, without any chronological or- 
der. I possess but a fragment of the 
“ Devil’s Diary ;” other parts of it 
will yet be found in the great pyramids 
of Egypt; but, alas, they will never, 
I fear, be read, unless the science of 
animal magnetism be treated in a far 
different way from what it is at present, 
merely as making it a quackery and a 
public exhibition. Not for such low 
purposes was such a faculty bestowed 
on man ! 

Yet was there nothing supernatural 
in the last act I have described, that I 
performed whilst a somnambule, re- 
specting the Egyptian sarcophagus — 
nothing that should astonish the re- 
flecting mind. I can account for this 
particular act, I think satisfactorily. 
But should my readers still not be 
satisfied, let me tell them that there 
are shut up in the bosom of nature a 
thousand phenomena, much more in- 
comprehensible than this, which no 
doubt Isis, the mother of the universe, 
will at some future time reveal to her 
children. 

Let me then explain this one alluded 
to. During my search in the Vienna 
museum, in my natural state, I perfectly 
well remember that my eye rested for 
a moment on the bottom of that parti- 
cular stone trough, or tomb, which 
contained the MS., and that a transient 
perception flitted across my brain, too 
slight to be acted on, that the appear- 
ance of a join there might be for some 
particular purpose — perhaps for the 
concealment of the document I was in 
search of; but stronger impressions 
obliterated for the moment this slight 
one, or, at any rate, suffered it not to 
be felt then. More probable places 
were searched, and disappointment 
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after disappointment ensued. But 
during this magnetic sleep, when my 
mind was clear of the impressions that 
had, so to speak, been used and done 
with, than the former one, as yet not 
brought out into action, came fully 
into broad relief; and, under its in- 
fluence, I stopped suddenly before the 
sarcophagus that was the subject of 
that idea. My subsequent conduct in 
bargaining for its purchase, causing it 
to be sent immediately to my hotel, 
walking by the side of it as it was con- 
veyed there, and all the other details, 
they only followed as a matter of course, 
and flowed from the same source. One 
idea set all the rest in motion. 

But then it will be told me, “ How 
do you account, in the first instance, 
for your knowing, whilst in a state of 
somnambulism, that any such docu- 
ment existed at all?” I can only an- 
swer, that of this [am myself ignorant. 
Whether it came from the second 
sight that had been foretold I should 
possess, whether from the prevision of 
animal magnetism, or that Albert him- 
self was the prophet and the seer, 
I know nothing. Clairvoyance, they 
say, belongs to magnetism ; I wish 
they would explain what they mean 
by the word. My business is not to 
enter into metaphysical disquisitions, 
but to relate facts. Can we give a 
reason why the sun should rise to-mor- 
row? or why this pen I now hold in 
my hand should so far obey the orders 
of my mind as to trace these characters ? 
The pen is but an agent to my hand, 
and my hand is an ageut to something 
else, and my conceiving, acting spirit, 
is at the bottom of all this; for every 
letter I trace must be conceived within 
my mind before it can be born, and 
this conceiving mind must receive its 
power from some other cause —and 
here we all are lost. Let us account 
for the thousands of events that we 
hourly see passing before our eyes, 
and that we think nothing of, before 
we venture to pronounce this is impos- 
sible. 

We often see a dog sent into the 
river to fetch out a stone at the bidding 
of his master. The stone has been pre- 
viously marked and handled by him. 
How is it that this brute animal ever 
returns with it in his mouth? It is 
sufficient, for this end, that the stone 
be touched by the hand of the master, 
which preserves, even under the water, 
the emanation, or odour, call it what 
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you like, of that hand, so that the dog 
can distinguish it amongst a thousand 
others, and without the aid of vision ; 
for it is not necessary that the dog 
should have seen the stone to perform 
this operation. Account for this, ye 
philosophers, and then wonder not that 
instinct, or the divine principle, should 
be stronger in man than in the brute 
—that is, when not distracted by the 
senses. 

Enough of these vain reasonings ; 
we entangle ourselves deeper in them 
every step we take. We know nothing 
of causation, nor can give explanation 
regarding the formation of a single 
grain of sand, or the motion of an 
insect's wing. 

Metaphysicians, what know ye, afier 
all, about the human mind? Phy- 
siologists, can ye explain which part 
of the human frame is first endued with 
vitality? The Chinese say, the nose ; 
and 1 conclude they know about as 
much of the matter as the rest of the 
world. By a singular chance (for, as 
I said before, I possessed only a frag- 
ment of that manuscript, the most an- 
cient in the world—a record of the 
temptations to which men would be 
subjected by him who was permitted 
thus to try them), I caught a sight of 
my own name, ** Waldorf, the fortieth 
baron of Von L——.” With trembling 
interest I began the narration, and had 
proceeded as far as the name of Eva, 
which seemed connected with my own 
throughout, when Albert, sitting by my 
side, and attending to it, snatched away 
the extended papyrus I was poring over, 
and wrote hastily these words, which 
he held up before my eyes: ‘ Beware 
of searching into your own destiny ; 
you have not strength to bear it.” 

“And wherefore not?” I asked, 
with much impatience. But at that 
moment my eye was caught with the 
strange appearance that floated before 
my window. It was night, and the 
constellation Orion blazed out fully 
with unusual brightness. I put out the 
candles, and walked towards the open 
casement. The three stars, composing 
what is called “ the Belt of Orion,” 
seemed of excessive magnitude. Then 
the two outer ones became dim, and 
suddenly disappeared. Then the sha- 
dowy, outlines that had before struck 
me thickened, and with thrilling horror 
I saw, as if painted upon the air, the 
forms of my father and my mother, 
yet not clearly defined. I could per- 
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ceive the lace hood that my mother 
always wore, the rich satin dress, but 
not the features of her face. I recog- 
nised the flowing, pompous curls of iny 
father’s wig, and the peculiar shape of 
his military hat; but only the misty 
outline of his high and prominent nose 
was visible—even that seemed more a 
shadow than a substance. Indeed, the 
whole was more like a cloud escaped 
from the heavens, and knowing not 
where to rest, than palpable form: yet 
the resemblance to my parents could 
not be denied. 

There they stood, hand in hand, 
moving slightly up and down, or rather 
waving, before my eyes. The creep- 
ing terror in my veins assured me that 
I gazed not on particles of condensed 
water, but on the spiritual shapes of 
those who had departed from hence for 
ever. I dropped on my knees before 
them, and motioned Albert to do the 
same; but calm and erect he stood, his 
eyes riveted on me, Wondering at my 
rapt emotions: he beheld nothing. 

“ They are dead! both dead, my 
brother!” cried I in agony. ‘They are 
gone, and I shall never see them more! 
They lose now part of the resemblance,” 
cried I; “ and now Orion is blazing 
out anew; the two exterior stars of the 
belt arevisible again; there is no cloud, 
no appearance now. I shall see them 
no more.” 

As soon as despatches could arrive, 
I learned that my father and my mo- 
ther had, according to custom, gone 
out upon the lake; that the boat had 
sprung a leak, no one knew how; it 
had filled instantly, and carried them 
both to the bottom. 

On returning to England, judge of 
my surprise on seeing, in the hand- 
writing of the baron, my father, a docu- 
ment, declaring that Albert was his 
only legitimate child, and consequently 
the heir to all his property, except a 
small legacy that he left to him, known 
by the name of “ Waldorf.” 

This document settled the affair at 
once. All my father’s relatives and 
friends believed this statement; all his 
vassals come to do honour to the young 
heir, and bow themselves before the 
speechless son of their late master. He 
was by the courts put in full possession 
of his estates and fortune. 

And how did the heir himself behave 
on this sudden reverse of fortune? Did 
he change in love and attention to his 
disinherited brother? Most mysterious 
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was his conduct; calm and _ self- 
possessed, he heard all that was pass- 
ing, and protested not against it; nota 
look of exultation came from those 
pure, deep eyes of his, that were con- 
stantly fixed on me, as if carefully 
scrutinising all my thoughts. He af- 
fected no pity for my change of circum- 
stances ; it seemed to him a thing of no 
moment, that I should lose so large a 
revenue, and so ancient a title. I could 
make nothing of him, and was almost 
provoked at his indifference. “ No 
matter,” cried I aloud, ** I can amuse 
myself with reading the * Devil’s 
Diary’ now, unmolested with the cares 
of a large patrimonial property, and 
my little annuity will suffice for every 
want. I will finish the history of my 
‘ Temptations,’ that I had just begun, 
and see where I am to find this Eva, 
who I suppose is to be my future wife.” 

“ Have faith in me, brother,” wrote 
Albert; “ justice shall be done you. 
There are many machinations abroad, 
but you shall still be righted. Suffer 
affairs to stand as they are at present, 
—it will save my life, and but I 
can say no more.” 

“What matters it,” I thought, “ which 
of us is the real heir? I have his af- 
fection, and shall share in all his fair 
possessions. Let him bear the name 
of Baron Von L ; from henceforth 
I will quietly carry the simple one of 
Albert, until he chooses to unravel this 
mystery, and restore me to my name 
and rights.” Business took us again 
to Germany, and we went to our old 
quarters ; the very first evening of our 
arrival, there came a party of soldiers 
from the Emperor of Austria, for the 
apprehension of “ Albert, the pretended 
son of Theresa, the duchess of St. Al- 
mar.” A report had reached the ears of 
his majesty, that a young man existed 
who laid claim to such relationship. 
He was determined to see him, and to 
question him himself; and should he 
be struck with the great likeness it was 
said subsisted between them, the fa- 
vourite and beloved Theresa was to be 
disgraced and abandoned for ever. 
For the emperor would never have suf- 
fered such a stain upon his own honour, 
and would have seen her no more. 

In one moment, it struck me that by 
my going in the character of Albert [ 
should most likely save his mother 
from exposure, and himself from pro- 
bable imprisonment for life. On the 
other hand, how should I appear my- 
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self before my imperial sovereign,—I, 
one of the first nobles in the empire ? 
Why, as either a base impostor, or as 
the son of an imprudent woman,— the 
child of disgrace, of unlawful love. I 
turned to my half-brother, expecting to 
find his looks appealing to me; but, 
no,—they were dignified, calm, and 
mournful. The last expression there 
determined me. ‘ I am ready,” cried 
I; “ take me instantly !’” 

I was brought into the palace of the 
emperor — into his very presence. Ly- 
ing on a couch, pale and disordered, 
was Theresa, lately created a duchess, 
and on the very eve of receiving the 
rites of marriage, so long promised her 
by her doating lover, should the em- 
press die ; when it came to his ears 
that she had borne a son to the late 
Baron Von L , when she was al- 
most a child: the likeness, he was in- 
formed, was so very extraordinary be- 
tween the mother and her offspring, 
that no doubt could rest upon his mind 
of the fact of their relationship when he 
saw him; and it was to scrutinise his 
features that he sent for him. 

The emperor was pacing restlessly 
up and down the elegant apartment ; 
his arms folded across his breast, his 
cheeks inflamed, his eyes fierce and im- 
patient; yet still there was a look of 
extreme tenderness cast every now and 
then towards the beautiful supposed 
delinquent, as if he feared this trying 
scene would be too much for her, and 
she would die under its agitation. I 
saw all this as I stood guarded at the 
door of the apartment. 

“You have brought him, then, Colo- 
nel Lindorf ?” inquired the emperor ; 
“you may now retire. I thank you 
for your promptness.” And the em- 
peror took another turn, not casting 
his eye towards me. 

The beautiful Theresa raised herself 
on one arm to look upon me, with all 
the fondness of a doating mother beam- 
ing from those exquisite eyes. Love 
had here, indeed, cast out fear. As 
she leaned upon one arm, and her 
long hair half concealed it, and the 
finely-proportioned form it supported, 
I wondered not at the power she 
possessed over her sovereign’s heart. 
She certainly was the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

** Approach !” said the emperor ; 
but his voice was tremulous. ‘“ Young 
man, let me look upon you.” The 
lady uttered a short cry as I came for- 
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ward, and fell again upon her pillows. 
I heard her sobs, and am assured dis- 
appointment at not seeing her first- 
born child then occasioned them. 

The emperor took a wax-light, and 
carefully perused my face; every line 
in it was scrutinised. ‘ There has 
been some mistake,” he uttered ; but 
there was hope in the accent. “ [ 
have been imposed upon, either by 
Colonel Lindorf, or by that plotting 
miscreant Keimer, thy enemy, Theresa, 
whom I shall detest, even if his affirm- 
ation be true. What is thy name?” 

I answered, without hesitation, “ I 
am called Albert; I have no other 
name.” 

“ Who was thy father? Look up, 
Theresa! be not dismayed ; I feel thou 
art calumniated. Speak, young man ; 
answer my question.” 

“Tam the reputed son of the late 
Baron Von L ; but not born in 
honourable marriage bonds.” 

“ Who was thy mother? Nay, 
droop not thus, dearest! Thou shalt 
have justice on thy detractors, my 
Theresa !” 

“Let me behold him nearer, Leo- 
pold,” said the most melodious voice 
in the world. I approached the sofa, 
and knelt before it. 

** Kneel not to me!” almost shrieked 
this lovely woman; whilst a deadly 
paleness passed across her features,— 
“ thou art no child of mine.” 

“ | know it, madam,” I replied with 
calmness ; “ but I kneel because you 
are the beloved of my king, and re- 
semble beings of another world; for 
sure naught on earth was ever yet so 
fair !” 

The emperor smiled, and said, 
* Young man, thou hast good taste ; 
and art, besides, of the same opinion 
as thy sovereign. But knowest thou 
not who brought one so bold and 
handsome, too, into this world? Thou 
art an honour to thy mother, be she 
who she may.” 

I bowed to the compliment. This 
was said good-humouredly. I saw all 
the danger was over. And we were 
dismissed. 

Before I quitted Vienna, I was ad- 
mitted to a private audience of this 
far-famed beauty, so well known in 
German. history. She desired all her 
attendants to leave her, with the ex- 
ception of the chief lady of the bed- 
chamber. 


* So, you are returning to the cha- 
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teau of L »’ said she, looking upon 
me with those dovelike eyes, that 
ever made the heart thrill beneath their 
magic influence. She had a knot of 
blue ribbon that confined her redundant 
tresses, and the long ends floated down 
from behind her head. Her dress was 
simple in the extreme, but of the finest 
texture, and of the purest white mus- 
lin, soft and full, which fell into the 
richest drapery. She had the portrait 
of the king set in brilliants that adorned 
her arm, it being fastened with several 
chains of the most exquisite workman- 
ship in gold. She rose from her harp 
on my entrance, and gave me her hand 
to kiss. Never before had I seen a 
hand so perfect. Although the mother 
of a son of twenty years of age, she 
looked not more than that herself, from 
the fairness of her skin, and the youth- 
fulness of her form. 

* Your grace, I set off to-morrow.” 

‘* Have the kindness to present this 
ring to the young baron, your friend,” 
said she, with much emotion, handing 
me one made from a table diamond, 
and engraved with, “ Such is my affec- 
tion.” ‘ Tell your friend that the 
Duchess of —— No; say not the 
duchess, but that Theresa sends him 
that, as a pledge of Pe 

‘“¢ T think [ know all madame would 
say,” said J, interrupting in my turn. 

“ Stay,” cried the duchess ; ** give it 
me back a moment;” and it was re- 
stored. I saw a tear fallon it. “Tell 
him, sir,” she said, “ that you saw a 
glistening drop upon that pure sur- 
face ; but that She stopped, 
and hesitated. 

“T will tell him, madam, that the 
tear I saw upon that diamond was far 
more precious than the gem it honoured. 
Oh, that it might never evaporate, but 
live there, as it now stands, the most 
sacred drop that is on earth. And I 
placed the ring reverentially within its 
case, and deposited it in my bosom. 

There was a pause of some mo- 
ments. Theresa was overcome with 
the depth of her feelings, nor did she 
seek to restrain them. At length, tak- 
ing an emerald ring from her own 
finger, in the shape of a heart, she held 
it towards me. ‘ This, sir,” she said, 
‘is for one of the most disinterested men 
on earth.” I hesitated to hold out my 
hand to receive it, coupled with such 
terms of praise. Waldorf!” she 
softly uttered, “this is for you, my 
Albert’s faithful friend.” 
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The emperor entered as she spake ; 
but delight and confidence were upon 
his brow. ‘ Ah, my new colonel!” he 
exclaimed ; ** what, kissing hands on 
your promotion ?” 

“Colonel Richestein is departing 
from Vienna ; he goes at day-break. I 
am giving him this token for his F 

“ Gallantry,” interrupted the mo- 
narch; “ for as yet, our lady-love, you 
know but little else of his merits or de- 
merits. But he admires thee, Theresa, 
and he has had courage enough to say 
so before his king, who might have 
taken such an avowal another way ; 
but, by my father’s bones, I like the 
lad the better for his taste. Here, sir 
colonel, wear this sword, and tell the 
people who admire it, thy sovereign 
took it from his own side to give it 
thee. And now farewell, for I am en- 
gaged to play with this lady a game of 
picquet.” 

My heart languished to see again 
my brother. I set off early the next 
morning, but had not proceeded far 
when I met, or seemed to meet— for it 
was nothing but an illusion, the young 
Baron Von L——, as he was now openly 
acknowledged to be, on my favourite 
Arabian horse. He drew up close to 
my carriage, put his white hand upon 
the window — the horse pawing all the 
time, as was his wont,—and said 
openly, as plainly as if he had spoken 
from his cradle,—“ Why did you take 
that ring from her who was Theresa, 
but who is now a sovereign’s bride? 
Wear it, Waldorf; wear it yourself, for 
you deserve it. Iam going in search 
of ‘ Eva,’ the destined wife of my 
friend. There can be but one such 
Eva in all the world, and I have ob- 
tained a clue to find her.” 

His voice —that is, the voice of this 
apparition—in tone and modulation 
much resembled that of his mother ; 
but, knowing his infirmity, it filled me 
with terror. ‘ Is he, too, dead?” I 
cried aloud, clasping my hands, and 
throwing myself back into the car- 
riage. A long fit of somnambulism 
followed, and when I awoke, it was in 
a place I had never seen before—a ro- 
mantic cottage on the borders of the 
Danube. My brother was hanging 
over me, whilst at a short distance 
stood a young creature fairer even in 
my eyes than the beautiful Theresa 
herself. She was not more than six- 
teen years old, and had the innocent 
look of a child. 
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At first I believed that I was again 
the sport of illusions; but, no,—my 
brother actually spoke, and presented 
to me Eva,— yes, spoke, clearly, elo- 
quently, affectionately. I put my 
hand to my head, for all seemed dream- 
like. I questioned whether I myself 
was alive or not. Wonders after won- 
ders were crowding upon me. “ Surely,” 
cried I, “« I am the sport of madness, 
—lI am, I feel I am, insane !” 

‘* One of my temptations is over, my 
beloved Waldorf,” said my brother, 
tenderly. “ Through your means the 
stain is taken from the character of my 
mother. When I was a mere boy, be- 
fore you ever knew me, I had become 
acquainted with her shame, and my 
own illegitimacy. I learned, no matter 
how, that if | would abjure the use of 
speech for ten entire years, without ar- 
ticulating a single word, means would 
be found to retrieve my mother’s 
honour, and bring her into high station, 
and the favour of her sovereign. This 
task I have performed, and my mother 
is what you have seen her. Repent- 
ance has washed away her offences ; 
and though I dare not openly see her, 
as my resemblance to her would be- 
tray me, yet here, in this sweet retire- 
ment with her young friend, the Ba- 
roness Eva of Scagonvold, I may 
sometimes be blest in her society,— for 
my mother in heart is virtuous. It was 
her mother who sold her, when almost 
an infant, to him now gone to 
give an account of that seduction. It 
was she who had her also introduced 
to the emperor, and accomplished her 
second fall. She can do no more; 
death has interrupted her plotting : 
she died on the same day you left 
Vienna.” 

Like the shifting scenes of a drama 
had lately been my life. Here was I © 
located in the same delightful country 
retreat with Theresa, the wife of the 
emperor, her son, and the charming 
young baroness, during the absence of 
the emperor, who was gone to pay a 
visit to the Elector of Bavaria, and had 
allowed his Theresa to recruit her 
health with that of her youngest child, 
in company with her favourite maid of 
honour, Eva de S———. 

This was the happiest period of my 
life. A new and absorbing passion 
seized me for the young baroness. I 
proposed and was accepted ; for though 
no longer possessed absolutely of the 
estates and barony of my late father, 
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all its revenue was at my disposal. 
Besides, Theresa had undertaken to 
provide for me, and my young mistress 
was an heiress of very large posses- 
sions. 

All went on most delightfully, at 
least to me,—for I was too much en- 
grossed to think much of others ; when 
the emperor returned, and Theresa and 
her youngest son were recalled to the 
imperial palace. Eva accompanied 
her mistress; and my brother and my- 
self, to break a little this painful sepa- 
ration, went forward for a little tour. 

The varied beauties of that majestic 
river the Rhine have been so often de- 
scribed and painted, that I shall say 
nothing more than that we enjoyed 
them together. Eva was the subject 
of our constant conversation, and the 
unceasing theme of my own thoughts. 
Not content with following up the mar- 
gin of the Rhine, we branched off, to 

ursue the course of some of its tri- 
ance streams. The Moselle, cele- 
brated for its wine, broad and violent ; 
the clear and silver Meiise; and the 
silent Maine, with its thousands of 
nightingales in its fairy islands; and 
numberiess little groves. Then the tem- 
pestuous foaming Aar, dashing along, 
as if to demand superiority by its in- 
cessant noise ; yet of them all the most 
shallow and turbid,—an emblem of 
the prating consequential people we 
meet with in the world. The man of 
sense and the philosopher never speaks 
until he has something to say either to 
instruct or to amuse. 

“ My dear brother,” at length I 
said, “ I am most anxious to know 
what says that mysterious ancient re- 
cord concerning Eva. I have been 
reluctant to look at it since that even- 
ing I saw the spirits of my parents. 
Let us return and consult it now.” 

** Itis better not,” returned my bro- 
ther, whom when we were alone I ever 
loved to address by the name of Albert ; 
* all is delightful to you at present,— 
dive not into futurity.” But my wil- 
fulness returned; I resolved that I 
would read the record, and, as Albert 
predicted, my peace was broken by it. 

I there learnt that my beloved bro- 
ther was languishing with a fatal 
passion for the girl 1 loved; that she 
was made the instrument of a deadly 
temptation to him,—for I found he had 
but to declare his passion to her, and 
she would instantly prefer him to me: 
that pique, more than love, had made 
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her consent to accept me, as Albert 
never sought her affection, and that he 
knew this well; but, rather than under- 
mine my happiness, was sinking quietly 
into the grave. 

I must here observe, that in the 
wondrous record of the Devil’s Diary, 
only the temptations worked by the 
Prince of Darkness were to be found. 
The result of such temptations it was 
not permitted this fallen angel to dis- 
cern; for man, being a creature of 
free-will, he had the power to resist 
them, or to suffer himself to be over- 
come; consequently there were two 
chains of events laid out, as in a chart, 
that followed such selection. I traced 
this divaricating chain, and read as 
follows :— 

“ If he (Waldorf) gives way to self- 
ishness, and marries Eva, from that 
moment I gain a march upon him. 
Ilis heart will become deadened; he 
will lose all human sympathies ; he 
will in all things disregard the feelings 
of others ; himself will become his own 
idol: even the cherished prize herself 
will be at length disregarded ; he will 
not care for her tears, he will be callous 
to her sufferings. He will feel a passion 
for other women, and will become a 
seducer, a voluptuary, an assassin ; 
and he will fall ultimately under my 
sway, losing his allegiance to 
the name I dare not utter. But, if he 
relinquishes this girl, another and a 
happier course for him opens upon 
him ——” Hereage had totally eradi- 
cated the characters in the manuscript ; 
but I had read enough, and took my 
steps accordingly. 

** My brother!” cried I, after look- 
ing for some time at the altered cheek 
and languid air of him so inexpressibly 
dear to me, “ I have been thinking that 
this beautiful girl introduced to me by 
yourself, and your mother’s dearest 
friend, would suit you much better 
than myself. Tell me openly, can- 
didly, should you like to marry Eva !” 

“ Tempt me not, my own Waldorf,” 
answered Albert, “ with such a ques- 
tion; mock me not with such a thought. 
She is beloved by you, and you are 
aftianced. Forgive me, for a faintness 
overpowers me ; I am often so of late ;” 
and he would have departed. 

* Oh, what a selfish wretch have [ 
been!” said I, vehemently, “ not to 
have divined this before. Endowed, 
too, with second sight, yet suffer my 
brother to die, all unmoved? What is 
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the use of faculties if they are not 
used ? Albert, I swear to you that 
your life is dearer to me even than my 
love of Eva. Tell me that it is not yet 
too late,—that you will recover, Al- 
bert, and that I shall see you united 
to ——” 

“ Oh name her not!” said the poor 
youth, almost dying with confusion. 
‘* Tow learned you the weakness of my 
nature? But why ask this of you, 
who have such gifis? It cannot be. 
Who would be selfish then ?” 

“ Not you, dear brother; you have 
sufficiently proved that; but hear me 
swear: I relinquish from this moment 
every right in that fair girl. She is 
yours, and may you both be happy!” 

It is far easier to make one great sa- 
crifice, dazzled by its very splendour, 
than to think afterwards of what we 
have lost. Great actions may be 
achieved as if by the force of a thunder- 
bolt ; but difficult is it to keep up a 
constant succession of them, or to hold 
the mind steady to the point of great- 
ness. The charms of Eva were con- 
stantly before my eyes, and sometimes 
(being naturally a sceptic) I had doubts 
whether all that I had read in this 
strange roll might be true. “ The 
devil is the father of lies,” I would 
often say ; “* and this very record may 
be thrown into my way only to cheat 
me of my happiness.” Then, too, so 
weak is human nature, I was con- 


DOMESTIC 


We believe that the British public is 
too little aware of the nature and ef- 
forts of Jesuitism in this country. 
What is here called Roman Catholicism 
may be,and no doubt is, in the estimate 
of the Romish laity, the great majority 
of which is made up of the illiterate, a 
religion in which they have embarked 
their souls; but in the hands of the 
Romish hierarchy, Popery is another 
name for Jesuitism, and Jesuitism the 
process by which they anticipate the 
immolation of Protestantism as a holo- 
caust, and the surrender of the liberties 
and freedom of England to the papal 
power. The Romish priests are many 
of them sheer infidels, and others mere 
mechanical tools in their employment ; 
and a few so strongly persuaded of the 
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stantly thinking of the sacrifice I had 
already made to Albert’s peace. Might 
I not by a single word, when before 
the emperor, have brought disgrace 
upon Theresa, ruin upon himself? Had 
I but said “Sire, he who has ever 
been called Albert, and is this lady’s 
son, now revels in my name, my pro- 
perty ; send for him, and satisfy your- 
self.” Had I said this, or less than 
this, what would have become of their 
fine device? For the monarch’s wrath 
would have been so excited, that incar- 
ceration or death would have been the 
consequence. Had I not taken his 
position all unasked, totally disregard- 
ing self? Was I not considered, in 
consequence, without name, parentage, 
connexions, or real inheritance,—a de- 
pendant, and a mark for scorn ? 

Whether I continued firm to my 
first resolve, or, with the backsliding of 
human infirmity, thought more of pre- 
sent gratification than future good, will 
be seen in the sequel. Should it be 
found that the baser part of my nature 
prevailed, that the evil principle pre- 
dominated, surely there will be nothing 
wondrous in my choice. How many 
are there who, knowing as well as [ 
did that one path presented to them 
would lead to virtue and future bless- 
edness, the other to vice and certain 
misery, yet wilfully prefer the latter. 
I have much more to say. 











JESUITISM.* 


truth and inspiration of the absurdities 
they teach, that they are ready to do 
or dare any thing to perpetuate them. 
The one grand end ofevery Jesuit, from 
those of Stoneyhurst to those of Rome, 
—from M‘Hale to Ignatius Loyola, is 
the supremacy of the papal church and 
authority. Toward this they must 
bend every energy, and for this they 
are at liberty to prostrate truth, and 
honesty, and chastity, and all the 
graces. The pope wrote to Henry IV. 
of France, desiring him to revoke the 
edict which banished the Jesuits of 
France. To this, Henry IV., Roman 


Catholic as he was, replied in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

‘«Sur la demande pour les Jésuites, 
j'ai repondu au légal ingénuement, que 


* The State of Popery and Jesuitism in England, from the Reformation to 1829. 
Leslie. 
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si j'avais deux vies, j’en donnerais vo. 
lontiers une au contentement du Saint- 
Pére, mais que n’en ayant qu'une je la 
dois conserver pour la sainteté et la 
Chrétienté ; puisque ces gens se montrai- 
ent encore si passiones et entreprenants 
oli ils étaient demeurés en mon royaumes, 
quils étaient insupportables continuant 
a seduire mes sujets a faire leurs menées, 
non tant pour convaincre et convertir 
ceux de la religion que pour prendre 
pied et autorité en mes états, et s’enricher 
et accroitre aux dépens d'un chacun, pou- 
vant dire mes affuires n’avoit prospére, 
ni ma personne avoir été en sureté que 
depuis que les Jésuites ont été bannis 
d'ici. Ll serait impossible qu’en France 
ils fussent vus de bon qil, et souffets par 
ceux qui aiment ma vie et mon repos,” 


We wish our queen may also add 
what a historian of the order of Loyola 
subjoins to this extract :—“ Ce que le 
meilleur des rois pensait des Jésuites 
nous Je pensons aussi.” 

M. Thomas, in 1826, published, at 
Paris, a valuable compendium of Je- 
suitism, under the title of Etrennes aur 
Jésuites. In this work he publishes 
a calendar of the deeds canonised and 
authorised by the Jesuits. 

The commemoration for the 13th of 
February is as follows: —In 1583, 
Father William Crichton, a Jesuit, 
requested Robert the Bruce to en- 
gage an assassin for the murder of 
the Scottish elfancellor. The impious 
Bruce refused, and Father Crichton de- 
nounced him to the Inquisition. The 
chancellor was confined five months in 
it, and the reverend father quietly pur- 
sued his noble designs. 

For April, we find the following 
commendatory notices :— 

1. The fete of the Gunpowder Plot, 
a plenary indulgence. 

2. Tie martyrdom of the reverend 
brothers Garnet and Oldecorne, the 
authors of this courageous enterprise, 
the object of which was to annihilate at 
a blow the Protestantism of England. 
An indulgence for all their assistants. 

3. The arrét of parliament, which 
condemned them to be hanged. Mise- 
rere mei, &c. 

August 3. Saint Escobar proves that 
a man proscribed by the pope may be 
put to death over all the world. A 
long and brilliant panegyric on the 
reverend father. 

October 17. Suarez, in his book en- 
titled a Defence of the Catholic Faith, 
concludes that a king excommunicated 
by the pope may be put to death. 
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November 3. An attempt on the 
life of Louis XIV. by one of the Holy 
Society. At this period the Jesuits 
published their doctrines, pointing out 
the propriety of putting heretic kings 
to death. 

Tambourinus says,—‘ A son may 
desire the death of his parent, to enjoy 
more speedily his property; because 
he does not rejoice in the death of his 
parent, but in the succession ; because 
he does not wish evil to his parent, but 
good to himself.” 

But by their fruits the holy brother- 
hood will be best known. 

In 1582, an attempt was made to as- 
sassinate the Prince of Orange, under 
the direction of the Jesuits. 

In 1584, William of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, was assassinated by a vil- 
lain who was taught, by the Jesuits, 
that for this angels would receive him 
in heaven. 

In 1593, Jean Chatel made an at- 
tempt to murder Henri 1V.; under the 
direction of the Jesuit Guignard. 

In 1604, the Jesuits were driven 
from Milan, on account of their im- 
purities. 

In 1605, the Jesuits kindled a civil 
war in Russia. 

In 1606, they tried the Gunpowder 
Plot in England, and Garnet and Olde- 
corne received the crown of martyrdom. 

Tn 1610, the Jesuits were expelled 
from India, and from China, for their 
dishonesty and their crimes. 

In 1616, they were driven from Bo- 
hemia, as the disturbers of the country. 

In 1615, the holy fathers were im- 
plicated in a conspiracy against the 
Life of Louis XIII. They tried, also, 
to poison Louis XIV. and the Dan- 
phin. A priest denounced their con- 
duct ; and, at the age of 82, the loyal 
priest was cast into the Bastille, for 
having tried to save his king and the 
heir-presumptive to the throne. 

In 1643, they were driven from 
Malta for their depravity. 

In 1713, they procured the infamous 
bull Unigenitus, which Drs. Doyle 
and Murray, of the Irish papal hierar- 
chy, and of the company of Jesus, de- 
clare to be obligatory on the priests of 
Treland. 

And, at the same time, the Jesuit 
Jouvency, the historian of the order, 
confers the names of martyrs and saints 
on the assassins of kings and princes. 

In 1729, they were expelled the 
Savoy. 
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In 1755, the Jesuits of Paraguay 
enlisted the inhabitants against their 
sovereign. 

In 1758, the Jesuits were convicted 
of having murdered Joseph L., the king 
of Portugal. Father Malgrida was put 
to death, and the society banished the 
realm. 

In 1761, they were driven from 
France. 

In 1767, they were expelled, for 
their crimes, from Spain and the Si- 
cilies. 

In 1768, they were banished from 
the duchy of Parma. 

In 1773, Clement XIV. was driven 
to dissolve the order of Jesuits, after 
they had murdered four kings, and at- 
tempted the lives of five more; after 
crimes and depravities too execrable to 
be enumerated, 

After this catalogue, and with all the 
experience of their unmanageable de- 
pravities, Pope Pius VII., in the year 
1801, re-established the order ; and in 
1814, they received letters apostolical, 
restoring them all their privileges. 


They tried their old tricks in Russia ; 
but the autocrat was too shrewd to al- 
low them space for many experiments, 
and prudently expelled them. They 


next entered on France, and while they 
concealed their real principles, and re- 
strained themselves from convenient 
murders, deposition of princes, &c., 
they multiplied their colleges, schools, 
chapels, &c. 

In 1817, the Jesuits in Ireland pub- 
lished, for private circulation, the Bible 
of Macnamara, with notes embodying 
the worst and most wicked principles 
of their school ; and within a few years 
back, they ushered into all their schools 
and colleges in Ireland, except May- 
nooth, which is open to public inspec- 
tion, the filthy and murderous writings 
of Peter Dens. 

We refer to that reverend dominie 
for a full exposition of the tenets held 
by Drs. Murray, M‘Hale, and other 
archiepiscopal Jesuits in Ireland. The 
holy fathers are prosecuting in Eng- 
land the plan they pursued in France: 
they are laying a broad foundation of 
influence, and population, and power, 
in every parish and town; and as soon 
as they can make themselves be suffi- 
ciently felt, the principles contained in 
the writings of Emmanuel Sa, Maldon- 
atus, &e., &e., will be brought into 
full operation. We now bring our 
readers to the clear and satisfactory 
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sketch of Mr. Lathbury, than which 
we do not know a modern work of the 
same size more opportune or more valu- 
able. We were prepared to expect 
this from the author of the English 
Episcopacy. His views on ecclesi- 
astical matters are so superior to those 
entertained by the semi-Dissenters at 
the one extreme, and the semi-Jesuits 
at the other, who infest the establish- 
ment, that we hope to see them fully 
and widely appreciated. 

The historical view which our author 
presents of the great contending par- 
ties, during some of the most interest- 
ing periods of English history, is ex- 
ceedingly good. We have been much 
struck with the remarks which Mr. 
Lathbury makes on the conduct of the 
Nonconformists in the very heat of the 
Papal controversy. Many have been 
accustomed to regard the earlier Dis- 
senters as men of an utterly opposite 
stamp to their professed descendants. 
In some respects they were so. But 
with all their superiority in one point 
of view, they were marvellously equal 
and akin in many. On the Popish 
controversy, the Nonconformists dis- 
played almost universal apathy, while 
the clergy of the church spoke out with 
uncompromising boldness. There ap- 
pears to be an essentially deteriorating 
effect produced on the minds of the 
most conscientious, by schism,— an 
anxiety to depress the church, and to 
exalt the sect, is invariably generated ; 
and, rather than fall short in these two 
objects and aims, sectarians are prepared 
to amalgamate with the most hetero- 
geneous heretics. The attitude of op- 
position to the church is practically 
made, to warrant and sanctify any coali- 
tion with the enemies of universal re- 
ligion. Mr. Lathbury observes :— 


“Tt is remarkable, too, that the Non- 
conformists were silent on the Popish 
controversy, while the clergy were using 
the pulpit and the press with the great- 
est effect. During the reign of James IT. 
and the latter part of that of his brother, 
two hundred and thirty distinct works 
were published against Popery by mem- 
bers of the Church of England. These 
were not mere tracts, but works of con- 
siderable size. Even the lists of the 
titles form pamphlets of no small bulk. 
During the same period, two works only 
proceeded from the pens of Noncon- 
formists, who were most unaccountably 
silent at this critical moment. These 
writings were instrumental in the de- 
liverance of the nation: yet the Dis- 
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senters of that day, when the danger was 
imminent, were unconcerned spectators 
of the struggle between the Church and 
the Papists. It is admitted that the 
Dissenters concurred with the Revolu- 
tion when it actually took place ; but it 
must in justice be stated that they con- 
tributed nothing by their efforts towards 
its accomplishment. The men who first 
dared to oppose the illegal proceedings 
of the monarch were bishops; and by 
their efforts, seconded by those of the 
clergy and the members of the Church of 
England generally, was that glorious 
event brought about. 

“No one, as far as I know, has ven- 
tured a justification of the Nonconform. 
ists in their silence at this eventful 
period. Calamy offered an apology, but 
it is a very weak one. ‘ And if (says 
he) they did not now preach so much 
against Popery as the Churchmen,they 
may the more easily be excused, because 
their people did not so much need it. 
They had little reason to fear that any of 
their persuasion would be perverted, 
And the truth of it is, though I have not 
the least word to say, to the lessening 
that glorious defence of the Protestant 
cause that was at this time made by the 
writings of the divines of the Church 
party, yet the Dissenters may be well 
allowed to have taken no small pleasure 
in seeing those gentlemen baffle the 
Papists, and in such a case to have of. 
fered to take the work out of their hands 
had been over-officious, and an indecent 
intermeddling.’ It is painful to trans- 
cribe such language from so respectable 
an author as Calamy ; but when many 
writers refer the Revolution to the acts of 
the Dissenters, it is necessary to shew 
what their conduct really was, and that 
the event was brought about by the in- 
strumentality of the Church. The vi- 
gilance of the clergy was remarkable ; 
scarcely a week elapsed without pro- 
ducing one or more works on Popery. 
When Popish pamphlets were in the 
press, they procured copies of the sheets 
from the workmen, as they were struck 
off ; and thus, when the work appeared, an 
answer was frequently ready to appear 
with it, so that the antidote was circu- 
lated as soon as the poison. It would 
have been well if the Nonconformists, 
many of whom were well qualified for 
the task, had pursued the same course. 
Neal assigns some reasons for their si- 
lence, some of which may be admitted to 
possess force, while others are as weak 
as those of Calamy. He states that they 
had little time to study, and were not so 
well ‘prepared with arguments as the 
clergy, who lived in ease and retire- 
ment. Yet on inquiry it will be found 
that the men who wrote most in this 
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controversy were men who neither lived 
in ease nor retirement — men with large 
parishes or in important stations, which 
required their whole time, and their undi- 
vided attention. He then remarks that 
they were not so much concerned as the 
church party, as they had nothing to 


lose. This is a most marvellous asser- 
tion. Neal admits that the king’s de. 
sign was to introduce Popery. Surely, 
then, the Nonconformists had their 


liberty to lose,—for no one can imagine 
that that would have been secured any 
longer than the period of the establish- 
ment of the Papacy in England. Burnet 
very justly remarks, ‘ it were great in. 
justice to charge all the Dissenters with 
the impertinencies that have appeared in 
many addresses of late, or to take our 
measures of them from the impudent 
strains of an Alsop or a Case, or from 
the more important and now more visible 
steps that some among them of a higher 
form are every day making.’ 

“TI have another motive for entering 
upon this subject in the present little 
work. It is this:—The present conduct 
of a large majority of Dissenters. It 
strikes me, and will, I think, strike my 
readers, that the Dissenters, so far from 
opposing Popery at present, are really 
contributing by their actions to spreading 
it among their countrymen. They will 
not oppose it from the pulpit nor from 
the press. Prior to the Revolution the 
Nonconformists sat still: the Dissenters 
are doing worse ; for, to gain a political 
object —a purely political object — they 
will unite with the Papists, and support 
those men who entertain notions on re- 
ligious subjects, to say the least of them, 
bordering very closely on infidelity. We 
have an awful instance of the spirit that 
now animates even respectable Dissenters 
in the conduct of Dr. Pye Smith, in his 
apology for voting in favour of Mr. 
Joseph Hume. How few again will act 
in opposition to Popery in any way! 
Protestants, on the contrary, are called 
upon by Dissenters to leave the Papists 
alone. To what is this indifference to be 
attributed? Doubtless to the deteriorating 
influence of modern liberalism. The Dis- 
senters of the last century would be 
horror-struck at such proceedings. In 
their estimation, Popery was a deadly 
evil ; and so far from joining for any pur- 
pose with its advocates, they contended 
that it was their duty to oppose it with 
all their might. I have expressed my 
readiness to excuse the Nonconformists 
for the part they took prior to the Re- 
volution ; but no possible excuse can be 
pleaded for Dissenters in the present 
day in combining with Papists for po- 
litical purposes. Their conduct must be 
contemplated with deep sorrow by the 
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sincere Protestant. 
to it ina future page. 

* ‘l'o return to the proceedings of the 
Popish party in the Court. ‘They ex- 
pected to gain the assistance of the Dis- 
senters; nor were they disappointed. 
The Declaration was artfully framed. 
‘The Nonconformists,’ says Burnet, ‘ are 
now invited to set an example to the rest : 
and they who have valued themselves 
hitherto upon their opposition to Popery, 
and that have quarrelled with the Church 
of England, for some small approaches 
to it in a few ceremonies, are now so- 
licited to rejoice, because the laws that 
secure us against it are all plucked up— 
it is visible that those who allow them 
this favour, do it with no other design, 
but that, under a pretence of a general 
toleration, they may introduce a religion 
which must So ute all equally. * Again 
he observes, ‘ The Dissenters, for a little 
present ease, to be enjoyed at mercy, 
must concur to break down all our hedges, 
and to lay us open to that devouring 
power, before which nothing can stand 
that will not worship it.’”’ * 


I shall again allude 


If they did these things in the green 
tree, they cannot be expected to do 
less than they now do in the dry, In 
fact, Dissent— English, Irish, and 
Scotch—is, to a considerable extent, 
the offspring of a Diotrephes spirit, a 
love of pre-eminence and ecclesiastical 
power, which is, in its most rampant 
form, but another name for Popery ; 
and this being the case, it needs no 
great sagacity to see that between the 
parentage of the mass-house and the 
ineeting-house, there is much closer 
consanguinity than either may be dis- 
posed to allow. In Babylon, a bog- 
trotter from Tipperary rises to be the 
mitred despot of Braganza, who signs 
himself the Archbishop of Tuam. In 
Redeross Street, some Jonathan Dip, 
or mousetrap and other dealer, is blown 
up into a lord-deacon. Both hate the 
fly-wheel of the Establishment, which 
regulates, restrains, and balances ; and 
both, accordingly, merge their minor 
differences in a united crusade against 
the “old hag.” If men would imbibe 
a larger portion of humility, and think 
less of seir, both Popery and Dissent 
would find fewer patrons, and con- 
science would be saddled with a lighter 
load of those restless impertinences, 
vulgarly christened grievances, in this 
age of spurious registrations. 
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There is a most ominous and strik- 
ing coincidence between the assaults 
made on our Protestant church and 
institutions in the reign of the Popish 
James, and those now directed against 
them instrumentally by a liberal mi- 
nistry, under the dictation and direction 
of the Papal priesthood. This parallel 
will satisfy the most sceptical that 
Popery has changed neither her prin- 
ciples nor her anticipations, and that 
the only preventive of the full develope- 
ment of her intolerant régime is, the 
yet powerful ascendancy of Protest- 
antism. The following extract will 
also shew, that there must be encou- 
ragement from the higher powers to 
induce the Irish Papists to set them- 
selves so openly against the institutions 
of the country. Ifa king encouraged 
the slaves of the Roman bishop to 
grasp at the property of the Protestant 
church in his days, a prime minister, 
whose royal master should have been 
James, and whose royal mistress should 
never have been Victoria, and an Trish 
lord-lieutenant, who loves any articles, 
save the thirty-nine,— these duo juncti 
in uno do the same in their day. 


“ Though James had professed such 
regard for liberty of conscience in Eng- 
land, at a time when he hoped to succeed 
in introducing Popery by pelicy, yet in 
Ireland, when it was found that the 
people of England were not to be seduced 
by specious appearances and fair pro- 
mises, and when he had resolved to 
recover his throne and to set up his 
religion by force of arms, liberty of con- 
science was denied, and he appeared in 
his real character, that of a Popish bigot, 
who, true to the principles of his chureh, 
would keep no faith with heretics, but 
who would use all possible means to 
suppress them. From the commence- 
ment of his reign, his acts in Ireland had 
been one continued series of attacks on 
the civil and religious privileges of his 
Protestant subjects. His whole conduct 
demonstrated that every Popish prince, 
if sincere in his creed, feels it to be his 
duty to subdue his Protestant subjects ; 
for every act of his government in Ire- 
land tended to this end. 

“ On arriving in that country he sum- 
moned a parliament, and care was taken 
that both houses should be composed of 
Papists ; and these men were to legislate 
for Protestants. Their measures were 
just such as might have been expected 
—such as were in strict accordance with 


on His Maje sty’s Declaration, 
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the principles from which they emanated. 
In short, they were such as Pupists, 
whenever invested with authority, must, 
from the nature of their principles, adopt 
towards Protestants—such as would again 
be practised in Ireland, 
authority should ever be wielded by the 
Popish faction. The liberties of Pro- 
testants can never be safe under the 
ascendancy of Popery. As in England, 
he had commenced his attacks upon Pro- 
testantism by invading the rights of the 
universities, so in Ireland, the members 
Trinity College, Dublin, were ex- 
pelled, and a Popish provost was ap- 
pointed, Several bishoprics became va- 
cant by death during his stay in the 
country, but instead of nominating Pro- 
testants, he pursued the course which he 
had adopted in England, by seizing pon 
their revenues, and appropriating them 
to the support of Popish bishops in de. 
fiance of the laws of the land. It was 
not his intention to appoint any more 
Protestants to the vacant sec Though 
the laws protected the Protestant Churc h, 
and com lined unrepealed, yet the priests 
declared that the tithes belonged to them, 
and prol hibited their people from paying 
any to the Protestant clerg y- So tyran- 
nical, indeed, had hese the government 
of James in Treland, that for two years 
even before the Revolution, the same 
practic ‘es had been resorted to by the 
priests and conniv ed at by the state, and 
the clergy had been deprived of their 
legal income ; but now when the Popish 
parliament was assembled, an act was 
immediately passed taking away from the 
clergy all tithes payable by Papists, and 
awarding them to the support of the 
priests. ‘The latter were allowed to re- 
cover them by an action at common law, 
yet the Protestant clergy were denied 
this privilege in those cases where tithes 
were still allowed to be paid to them, 
and they were told that no injury was 
sustained by them, as they could still 
resort to the old means of recovery 
through the Ecclesiastical Courts. This 
was most insulting, as well cruel, 
the power of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts was complete ly paralyzed, Thus 
by this Popish parliament the Protestant 
clergy could not receive tithes paid by 
Papists, but the Popish priests were 
permitted to receive them from Pro. 
testants. The Protestant clergyman could 
not even demand the payment of tithes 
froma Papist. lence no clergyman had 


as 


since 


any means of support until the battle of 


the Boyne demolished the government 
xing James, and made way for the 
establishment of that of King William 


and Queen Mary.* 


e 
oO. 


if the sword of 
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* While occupied in writing the pre. 
ceding paragraph, the conduct of the 
Papists - Ireland, on the question of 
tithes, was strongly forced on my notice. 
A striking resemblance is discernible in 
the conduct of the I Papists at the two 
peri iods. In the present day the Popish 
prie sts command their people not to pay 
tithe, and numbers of Protestant clergy. 
men have in consequence been placed in 
a state of starvation, The very same 
measures that were adopted by Papists in 
lreland under King James were resorted 
to under the late King William, and are 
still practised under her present majesty ; 
and it is clear to demonstration that Po- 
pery in Ireland is exactly what it was 
prior to the Revolution, and that if it 
possessed the power, it would still ex- 
ercise the same tyranny over English and 
lrish Protestants. ; 

‘The same parliament also passed 
another act to render the Popish bishops 
and priests capable of holding bishoprics 
and benefices. Many Protestant churches 
Were accordingly seized, though the act 
did not award them to the Papists, and 
used for the celebration of Popish wor- 
ship. But just as this act was carried, 
the forces of Schomberg landed in the 
country, and pre vented the Papists from 

carrying their intentions generally into 
operation. However, though their cir- 
cumstances did not permit them to oc- 
cupy all the churches, yet they stirred 
up the rabble to break in and deface 
them, destroying the windows, the pul- 
pits, the communion-tables, and their 
furniture. It was soon perceived, how. 
ever, by James, that the seizing of the 
churches by the P apists was a violation 
of his promise for liberty of conscience, 
and a free toleration, and he began to 
imagine that it might have some influence 
in England and Scotland in alienating 
the affections of those Protestants who 
might be disposed to depend upon his 
word; he, therefore, issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he acknowledges that the 
seizure was a violation of the act for 
liberty of conscience, which also had been 
passed by his Irish parliament, and pro- 
hibits the Papists from taking posses- 
sion of any more churches, though he 
does not command the restitution of those 
which they already occupied. Even in 
this business the genius of Popery was 
displayed ; for the Papists were made 
acquainted with the proclamation before 
it was issued, and thus took the pre- 
caution to seize upon as many of the 
parochial churches as possible during the 
interval. ‘The act for liberty of con- 
science had previously been ple »aded by 
the Protestants to the king, as being 


* See Archbishop King’s State of Ireland under King James. 
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violated by the seizure of their churches ; 
when his majesty replie d that they were 
during and without 
but that still his obligations 
Catholic great, 
that he could not dispossess them, and 
that, they a tleged a title to the 
churches which they had seized, 

“ Such was the treatment which the 
Protestants of Ireland received from Kine 
James, who pretended to be the advocate 
of liberty of conscience. 
sentially opposed to liberty. 
In that liberty of conscience wus 
merely used as a cloak to cover over the 
designs of the Court ; and in the present 
~~ it is a moral impossibility for a true 

Papist, whatever may be his avowed 
sentiments, to be a sincere friend to re- 
ligious toleration. He may adopt the 
sentiment for a and for a par. 
ticular purpose; but it cannot be the 
genuine feeling oe soul, because it is 
opposed to the very genius of Popery. 
In June, 1690, the Protestants of Ireland 
were prohibited from attending divine 
worship in the churches ; accordingly, 
all their and it 
Was intimated that in the event of victory 
crowning the efforts of James, they would 
no more be opened for Protestant wor- 
ship. It was wisely ordered by Pro- 
vidence that the Papists, after all hing 
James’s professions in England, should 
have an op vortunity of discove ring their 
real sentiments, and thereby of unde- 
ceiving those Englishmen who might 
hitherto have been too rez uly to tiust to 
the promises of the king. The churches 
and places of assembly were closed during 
the space ofa fortnight, when it pleased 
God to open them, and to deliver the 
Protestants from their danger, by the 
clorious victory at the Boyne, a victor 'y 
that banished James from the country. 
To this victory were the Protestants of 
lieland indebted for the restoration of 
their churches and of the public worship 
of Almighty God. These facts certainly 
demonstrate an intention on King James’s 
part to suppress They 
certainly prove, taken in connexion with 
the proceedings: in England, from the 
period of James’s accession to the Re- 
volution, that Protestunts could never be 
safe, either in their liberties or their 
persons, under the ascendancy of Po- 


” 


pery. 


seized his absence, 
his consent ; 
to his subjects were so 


moreover, 


Popery is es- 
religious 


uge, 


season, 


assemblics were closed ; 


Protestantism. 


Power alone has kept Popery down. 
Let that system rise again to empire, 
and it will disfre unchise us of the glo- 
rious privileges of the Reformation, 
unroof the country ofthe Revolution of 
1688, and demand battles more bloody 
than that of Boyne, to restore to us 
our departed freedom, We say it de- 
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liberately, and aficr sober investigation, 
the coming war of opinions, many of 
which now cast their shadows before, 
will be between Protestantism and 
Popery. Porery MUsT BE EXTIR- 
PATED, OR PROTESTANTISM MUST SEEK 
A SHELTER FAR FROM THI 
Briain. 
The one or 


SHORES O] 


the other must be as- 
cendant, exclusively ascendant. Whe- 
ther our country is to enjoy the mild 
and gladdening sway of Church of 
England Christi inity, or the sanguinary 


and Draco-like superstition of the 
foul hierarchy of Rome, rests mainly 
with the Protestants of the hour that 


now passes. Should they prove un- 
faithful and indifferent, they will be- 
queath a melancholy treasure to their 
offspring — a throne without dignity ; 
an altar without glory; a country 
without comfort; a nation without 
religion ; and names of forefathers de- 
spised, rather than honoured or revered. 
We have already, during the — 
that has elapsed from 1829 to 1839 
reaped, to our grief, the fruits of cons 
cession. The Emancip yation-act has 
been almost suicidal: the expectations 
of its advocates have been utterly 
blasted, and the fears of its opponents 
have been more than realised. <A few 
gifted spirits foresaw and_ predicted, 
with prophetic accuracy, all that has 
followed. Even in 1826, Southey 
wrote as follows :—* Had it lain within 
the scope of my immediate purpose, I 
would have shewn that what is insidi- 
ously termed Catholic emancipation, 
is not a question of toleration, but of 
political power; that the disqualifica- 
tions which the government is calied 
upon to remove are not the cause of 
the disordered state of Ireland, and, 
consequently, that their removal could 
not effect the cure; that further con- 


cession would produce further de- 
mands, as all former concessions have 
done; and that if the desperate error 


were committed, of conceding what is 
now required, the agitators would 
pursue their darling scheme of over- 
throwing the Irish chureh, and sepa- 
rating the two countries, with new 
zeal and heigh’ened hopes, and with 
far greater probability, not indeed of 
ultimate success, but of bringing on 


Ireland the horrors of civil and 
religious war. It would, therefore, 
be a solecism in policy were we to 


entrust those persons with power in the 


state, who are bound by conscience to 
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use it for subverting the church, for 
undoing the work of the Reformation, 
and of the Revolution, for bringing us 
again into spiritual bondage, and re- 
establishing that system of superstition, 
idolatry, and persecution, from which 
the sufferings of our martyrs, and the 
wisdom of our ancestors, by God’s 
blessing, delivered us. It is worthy of 
especial consideration, that they have 
for their immediate allies every faction 
which is banded against the state, every 
demagogue, every irreligious and se- 
ditious journalist, every open and in- 
sidious enemy to monarchy and Christ- 
ianity.” 

These anticipations of Southey may 
now be engrossed as historical facts. 
The Emancipation-bill has raised, not 
laid, the demons of the Vatican. Had 
it been withheld, the Agitator had been 
practising in the four courts, and the 
priests had been studying Dens, and 
practising his pandects in the confes- 
sional. ‘The deed has been done, and 
the only point !eft us is to originate, and 
prosecute with vigour, every correct plan 
of arresting the further influence of 
Popish tyranny. Were all Protestants 
truly so, Ireland would, in five years, 
be Protestant. We want more de- 
cided measures. The King of the 
Sandwich Isles is a very Luther, in 
comparison with some. His ma- 
jesty’s late royal decree, to keep the 
priests at bay from his territories, is 
most admirable. Nothing short of 
such an edict could avert the infliction 
of these unclean locusts. Should the 
King of the South Sea Isles bea bachelor, 
we should propose for his royal consort 
Charlotte Elizabeth, the first and finest 
female Protestant in the empire; and 
when England, from the influence of 
O'Connell and the priests, becomes too 
hot for our residence, we shall rejoice 
in being able to find shelter in the 
Protestant isles of the South Sea. 

We have been much pleased with 
the sound reflections of Mr. Lathbury, 
in the eleventh chapter of his sketch. 
The practical and seasonable thoughts 
which are therein set forth, will be our 
apology for ample quotation. We fear 
few Dissenters have the good sense to 
read sound Protestant and Conservative 
writing. If they are at liberty to learn 
any thing more useful than Voluntary 
and Anti-church-rate tirades, we re- 
commend the following to their espe- 
cial notice. Indeed, it would be a 
better intimation from their pulpits, 
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and by far more successful, than some 
of their ludicrous gambols about the 
lectures of their Scotch leviathan, Dr. 
Wardlaw. 


* Having carried my narrative through 
the various periods of our history, down 
to the era of the Roman Catholic Relief- 
bill in 1829, I propose in this chapter to 
offer such reflections as naturally arise 
from the foregoing observations, with 
some suggestions as to the means to be 
adopted in the present day to counteract 
the machinations of the Papists. I have 
given a pretty large abstract of Popish 
practices since the Reformation; nor 
have I hesitated to express my most de. 
cided conviction that their principles are 
unchanged, ‘This conviction is founded 
on their practices, which do not mate. 
rially differ from those of their ancestors. 
They do not, indeed, use the fire and the 
faggot, because they have not the power ; 
but in Ireland they employ the lead and 
the dagger of the secret assassin. ‘The 
working of the system in Ireland is an 
evidence of unchanged principles: it 
proves that the safety of Protestantism 
would be endangered by their possession 
of political power ; and their disregard 
of the spirit and letter of an oath shews 
that the Papists of the present day cannot 
be trusted by Protestants any more than 
those of a preceding age. Should the 
reins of power ever be assumed by the 
Papists, is there any reason to believe 
that they would be more observant of 
their oaths and promises than James II. 
was in Ireland, subsequent to his deser- 
tion of the English throne, when, as is 
related in a preceding chapter, all his 
professions of a desire for toleration were 
forgotten, and the most severe measures 
were practised against the Church, and 
against Protestantism? Would the Pa- 
pists, in the supposition of their acquisi- 
tion of power, be acting in opposition to 
their creed, if they should walk in the 
steps of King James, and find it conve- 
nient to forget their previous promises ! 
No! They would be acting in strict 
accordance with the principles of Popery. 
It is constantly asked, Where is the dan- 
ger from Popery? ‘The persons who ask 
such a question must, however, be ignor- 
ant both of its principles, as developed in 
the recognised works of the church, and 
also of its practices, as recorded in the 
pages of history. 1s it not a fact, that it 
is labouring by all possible means to ex- 
tend itself throughout the length and 
the breadth of the British isles? And 
must not the most thoughtless be aware 
that its principles are destructive of those 
of the Protestant Church ? 

“ The readers of the preceding chap- 
ters will remember, that when James LI. 
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issued his treacherous declaration of in- 
dulgence, many of the Nonconformists, 
nay, most of them, were unaccountably 
silent on the subject of Popery, while 
some actually proceeded so far as to 
flatter James 1n their addresses, and thus 
give their sanction to those schemes 
which James had in contemplation, and 
which, but for the opposition of the 
Church of England, would have been 
carried into effect. It is with pleasure 
that I record the fact, that the Noncon. 
formists eventually recovered from this 
apathy, and united with the Church in 
counteracting the machinations of the 
Papists. But who does not discover a 
resemblance between the conduct of some 
of the Nonconformists prior to the Revo- 
lution, and that of many of our Dissenting 
brethren in the present day? I wish I 
could add that, like the Nonconformists, 
they had discovered their error, and were 
disposed to unite with Churchmen against 
the enemies of both. How few Dissenters 
objected to the Emancipation-bill— few, 
] mean, in comparison, for there were 
many exceptions. But whatis still worse, 
how many Dissenters concur in all the 
measures of Mr. O'Connell, and other 
popular members of the House of Com- 
mons, and concur with them against the 
Church of England. It is to be feared 
that the religion of some amongst them 
consists in nothing but opposition to the 
Church, and the support of a certain 
party in politics. One Dissenting mi- 
nister, during the distresses of the Irish 
clergy, generously made a collection in 
his chapel, and forwarded the amount to 
the general fund; and for 
brotherly kindness and Christian charity, 
he was persecuted by the leading mem- 
bers of what is termed the Dissenting 
interest, and at this moment there are 
but few pulpits in London into which he 
would be admitted by his brethren: yet 
this gentleman is a man of undoubted 
piety ; but he was against Roman Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and is altogether 
opposed to the liberalism of the age. 
Such circumstances as these are painful 
to record, but they are unfortunately too 
common in the pre >sent di \V- 

“It will be seen, from the foregoing 
urguments, that in all their attempts the 
emissaries of Rome aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the Church of England. Why? 
Because they dreaded her influence over 
the people % 
bulwark, in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
the four Stuarts, against the re-establish. 
ment of Popery. When the 


Charles I. by the Long Parliament, there 
were creat Khe ings in the Popish coun- 
cils at Rome. They hoped that the re- 


moval of the Church would lead to end- 
less divisions among Protestants, and 


this act of 


because she was the chief 


Church of 
England ee 5 vated down in the time of 
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that the people would eventually take 
refuge in Popery. There is not a ‘single 
sentence in Holy W rit more regarded ‘by 
Papists than this: ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ Upon this 
maxim they have ever acted; nor did 
they conceive that any more effectual 
method of dividing Protestants could be 
resorted to than the destruction of the 
national Church, and the prevention of 
Nonconformists from uniting with its 
members. 

“« There is scarcely any room to doubt 
that the Jesuits are resorting to the same 
practices as in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, for the purpose of under- 
mining Protestantism. <A circumstance 
of very recent occurrence may here be 
mentioned, in corroboration of the above 
supposition. A clergyman wisbed to en- 
gage a gentle man to assist in the duties 
of his church, and, amongst other appli- 
cations, was one of a young man from 
Ireland. The clergyman had adopted a 
rule, from which he never departed, to 
inspect the letters of orders of the indi- 
vidual with whom he was about to enter 
into a treaty. On this particular occasion 
the letters of orders were required, when 
the applicant hesitated, and at length 
stated that he was not in Proiestant or- 
ders, but that he bad been ordained in 
the Church of Rome. lle was asked if 
he had publicly recanted, and the reply 
was in the negative. ‘lhe clergyman of 
course stated that he must apply to the 
bishop of the diocess, who would point 
out to him how he should act. However, 
he heard nothing further on the subject. 
In this instance, but for the precaution 
respecting the letters of orders, the indi- 
vidual might have been appointed to the 
vacant post, as it was one in which the 
bishop’s license was not necessary. Yet, 
as this man had never recanted, he was 
evidently a Papist when the application 
was made. 

“In short, it is easy to perceive that 
the Papists are playing over their old 
game with our Dissenting brethren. 
They are not fearful of the Dissenters ; 
while many of the latter have not shrunk 
back from an unholy alliance with Rome 
against the Church of England. I would 
remind these men of their departure from 
the principles and practices of the Dis- 
senters of former generations. From the 
Revolution, down to the commencement 
of the present century, the orthodox Dis- 
senters (for I leave the Socinians and 
other kindred sects out of the question) 
were animated with a spirit of unflinch- 
ing opposition to Popery. Both Church. 
men and Dissenters agreed in their op- 
positon to the Church of Rome. Nu- 
merous sermons are extant, preached by 
Dissenting ministers, on the errors of 
Popery, in which they deprecate any 
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alliance, of whatever sort, with Papists. 
Many extracts might be made to shew 
that Popery was the object of their ab- 
horrence and dread. ‘ Famine or pesti- 
lence,’ says one, ‘is a less judgment than 
Popery ; ‘and we ought to be more soli- 
citous to keep out the one than the other.’* 
But what a change have we witnessed 
within the last few years! Dissenters 
can scarcely be said in the present day to 
otier any opposition to Popery. What- 
ever may have been the e mere, at various 
periods, of some members of the English 
Church, the great majority of them have 
at all times been uniform in their oppo- 
sition to the Church of Rome—though 
differing from each other on many other 
questions, the most remarkable unanimity 
of sentiment has ever been evinced on 
this important subject; while, on the 
other hand, Dissenters are acting in con. 
cert with men, whose principles would 
have been viewed with grief by their 
ancestors, who would have shrunk back 
with horror from such an unboly alliance. 
The Papists have an end to accomplish, 
but the Dissenters can gain nothing by 
their union with the Church of Rome. 
As in the days of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles, the Papists did not dread the 
Puritans, so neither in the present day 
do they entertain any apprehensions from 
the Dissenters ; but as during the period 
alluded to they were alarmed at the in- 
fluence of the Church of Englaud, so now 
their fears arise from the very same quar- 
ter. ‘Their efforts are consequently, as in 
time pi 1 all directed against the Church 
of England ; and were their exertions to 
be successful, they would reap an abund- 
ant harvest from those endless divisions 
which would be consequent on the de- 
struction of the Church, and which would 
lead many to shelter themselves under 
the wing of Popery. The papacy is 
making rapid advances in England in 
the present day; but how much more 
rapid would they be, were it not for the 
existence and the efforts of the Church 
of England! In every town, and in every 
village of the land, notwithstanding the 
unfaithfulness of some of her ministers, 





and the carelessness and indifference of 


others, the Church still, in her liturgy 
her articles, and services, raises a bulwar k 
against Popery, which all their efforts are 
unable to shake. 

** The Dissenters of the preseut day 
may not probably see any cause for ap- 
pre shending danger from the destruction 
of the Established Church. They may, 
perhaps, imagine that they should unite 
in one common bond against Popery. In 
this expectation they would undoubtedly 
be deceived. ‘The Jesuits are sagacious 
men; and they would easily succeed in 


* “© Benjamin Bennet, an eminent Dissenter, on Popery. 
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creating divisions, suflicient to occupy 
their undivided attention. ‘There are in 
the very principles of dissent the ele- 
ments of discord ; and the Jesuits would 
speedily find the means of managing those 
elements so as to effect the destruction of 
Dissenters. Every one knows that the 
Dissenting body is a disunited body. 
The various sections of Dissent differ 
from each other on many points of ma- 
terial importance, as well us on many 
others of no consequence at all. And 
how fiercely has the war of controversy 
been frequently waged between different 
denominations, and even among members 
of the very same community. Witness 
the controversy on the subject of open 
and close communion among the Baptists, 
Ihe crafty Jesuit would doubtless find 
wbundant materials for strife in the va 

rious, and in many respects conflicting, 

creeds of Dissenters, to keep them in a 
state of perpetual war among themselves, 
Amid such scenes, the Church of Rome 
would be the gainer ; and, in consequence 
of the divisions of Protestants, her ranks 
would daily be augmented by the ac. 
cession of new converts. It may be as. 
serted, indeed, that the points at issue 
among Dissenters are comparatively 
trifling, and that they would never be 
so infatuated as to waste their strength 
in unprofitable discussions. In reply to 
such a supposition, it may be sufficient 
to remark that most of the controversies, 
by which the peace of the Church in all 
ages has been broken, have related not to 
fundamentals, but to points of minor im- 
portance. Have the Dissenters reflected 
on the consequences that would result 
from success in their present union with 
the Papists against the Church of Eng- 
land? They now act in concert with 
O’Connell, while they are blind to his 
ulterior objects. ‘hey imagine that all 
his efforts are directed towards nothing 
more than a perfect equality for men of 
all creeds ; and that, when this object is 
accomplished, O'Connell might be cast 
off. The Agitator must smile at their 
simplicity. James II. found it convenient 
to talk of equality, liberty, aud toleration ; 

yet as soon as he landed in Ireland, the 
mask, being no longer necessary, was 
thrown aside. Mr. O'Connell's pro- 
fessions would probably be forgotten 
when the object was gained. Having, 
by aneans of the assistance of Dissenters, 
accomplished the destruction of the 
Church, he would experience little diffi- 
culty in involving them in the same ruin, 
He has in publie exclaimed, * Let us de- 
stroy the Church, and we can easily 
dispose of the Dissenters.” When the 
Spanish armada was about to invade 
England, James of Scotland was applied 
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to by some of Elizabeth's council, to as- 
certain how he stood affected towards 
Spain. Ile signified his intention of 
rendering what assistance he was able ; 
for, said he, it was quite certain that all 
the favour he should experience, if the 

should be successful in England, would 
be to be destroyed last. This is the fa- 
vour which the Dissenters would enjoy, 
in the event of the destruction of the 
English Church and the elevation of the 
Papists to power. The Romanists would 
tuke advantage of the divisions conse- 


es upon ‘the fall of the Church of 


England, as they did in the days of the 
first Charles, and with equal, if not 
higher, prospects of success. We learn 
from the pages of history, that the divi- 
sions amongst the ancient Britons ren- 
dered them an easy prey to the Romans. 
‘Dam singuli pugnabant omnes vince- 
bantur,’ is the testimony of ‘Tacitus. Nor 
would the result be different, if the 
Church was removed, and the country 


left to the spiritual superintendence ot 


contending sects, 

“Would that our Dissenting country. 
men would recollect the principles and 
practices of their ancestors, - unite 
with us against the enemy both ! 
The Papists are in reality as an Op- 
posed to the pring iples of ‘the Dissenters 
as to those of the Church of England, 
though their designs are clouked under 
he —— nt guise of an equality for 
men all creeds. In the preceding 
at 1 have pointed out some of those 
methods resorted to by our ancestors to 
counteract the machinations of the Papists. 
I'he pulpit was one chief means of awak- 
ening the people to a sense of their danger. 
Let the same engine be still employed, 
both by C hurchme n and Dissenters. We 
may attack the errors of Popery, while 
we feel the greatest tenderness towards 
the persons of the Papists. 

“While the pulpit is employed on one 
hand, the press may be used with great 
eflect on the other. ‘he present is a 
reading age —not, indeed, a thinking 
one. Nor are the people generally dis- 
posed to read abstruse and profound 
treatises on any subject; but still cer- 
tain works must be produced to satisfy 
the appetite that has been created. It is 
an age for cheap publications ; and a wide 
and very important field is open to Pro- 
testants. We m: iy also rest i assured that, 
unless we occupy the ground, it will be 
occupied by the emissaries of evil. If we 
do not sow the good seed, the enemy will 
sow tares. Hence the necessity of mak- 
ing use of the press to counteract the 
machinations of the Papists, and to make 
the people acquainted with Protestant 
principles, Tracts and cheap periodicals 
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would find buyers and readers, if well- 
informed Protestants would take the 
trouble, in their respective spheres, to 
direct the attention of the people to 
them. 

“It may be well for Protestantism 
that Popery has begun to raise its head 
in our land ; for it is possible that Pro- 
testants might have sunk into a lethargy 
more profound even than th: t which evi- 
dently has seized upon numbers of our 
countrymen. The activity of the Papists 
must at length rouse the Protestants of 
this country to exertion: and perhaps, 
when the danger becomes immint nt, our 
Dissenting brethren will recover from 
their present apathy, buckle on their 
armour, and fight, as in days past, side 
by side with Churchmen. It is the duty 
of every Protestant to stand on his g -uard 
against the enemy of his faith,” 


We close our observations on this 
useful compendium, It combines re- 
search and perspicuity, places many 
neglected facts in bold and prominent 
relief, and renders fresh and more 
striking some truths we are prone to 
miss or undervalue. We hail any 
contribution to the cause of Protestant 
Conservatism. We regard every such 
writer as a patriot of the best kind. 
Whoever kiniles in the breasts of his 
countrymen warm and glowing recol- 
lections of its noblest ee eer 
ever fixes in the national mind deep 
and proliiic principles, does sacred 
service to Lleaven and to earth. The 
author who successfully demonstrates 
Popery to be a curse, and Protestant- 
ism to be indeed and enduringly a 
blessing to the world, has a claim to i“ 
entered in the roll of the benefactors of 
his country and the age. Much of real 
ch 1urchmanship depends on a correct es- 
timate and intense antipathy to Popery, 
The stability of the church bangs on this. 
Let the Romish leaven get within the 
sacred inclosures of the national church, 
and the dry-rot is rapidly at work at its 
core; or let latitudinarian and sectarian 
irregularities prevail among its clergy, 
and its power to reach afar is crippled. 
Let our church remain the Church of 
England — Catholic and Protestant — 
as far from Popish heresy as she is 
from Voluntaryism and Inde pendent 
confusion; and she will continue to 
cheer the present, irradiate the future, 
and shower down on our whole popu- 
lation national and enduring blessings. 
Esto perpetua ! 












































Our old friend, Crofton Croker, has 
liberally treated us with the bottle— 
not merely in song, but shape; for, 
besides giving us drinking ditties, 
he, in imitation of Kniglt’s plan of 
illustrating Shakspeare and others, pic- 
torially supplies us with diagrams of 
drinking instruments. In one group, 
we have the deoch-an-durrus, the po- 
teen bottle, the modern whisky bottle, 
the poteen glass, the modern whisky 
glass, and the extempore substitutes, 
the egg-shell, and the shell of the 
clusheen. Of these the first, the 
stirrup-cup, is a formidable machine, 
far more nearly resembling that now 
almost antiquated instrument, a coach- 
guard’s horn, than a champagne glass ; 
and as it was to be taken from hand to 
land, in the hasty hospitality of a roll- 
ing departure, not placed on any table 
for the regular doing of a night’s busi- 
ness, terminates in a round knob, not 
a flat bottom. Close by it stands, o1 
rather sits, the poteen bottle, in all the 
easy elegance of sultan or sophy re- 
clining in luxury on his graceful 
throne, 
* Where the gorgeous east 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold,” 


contrasting with the clumsy and awk- 
ward figure of the modern bottle be- 


hind, which looks like one of the gruff 


and muffled attendants of the divan— 
or, to travel westward, not unlike a new 
policeman on duty. A contrast equally 
striking exists between the poteen glass 
and its modern representative, the stem 
of the one decorated by its delicate 
white vein, that gracefully curls up- 
wards to remind us of Venice, with all 
its combinations of romance, and sup- 
porting a substantial and capacious 
frustum of no small-based cylinder ; 
while the other, mean in proportion 
and finnikin in shape, looks as lowly 
in comparison as Falstaff’s page looked 
in presence of his rotund master. It is 
evident at the first glance, even to the 
most inexperienced drinker, that the 
one was made to pass the pearly fluid 
which it held into no other recipient 
than the mouth of him who poised its 
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delicate stem between his forefinger 
and thumb ; while the other is but the 
intermediate agent, the secondary mea- 
sure to convey its contents into other 
quarters, and send * the diluted spirit 
to bathe in fiery floods” [see Hamlet] 
of what the natives of the Emerald Isle 
eall * screeching hot wather.” The 
other adjuncts of the interesting sketch 
we have been describing —the shell of 
the clusheen, which we take to be the 
scallop, may, according to the different 
temperament of those who use it, 
evoke ideas of scalloped pilgrims or 
scolloped oysters; and the egg-shell 
suggest to the cosmogonist cogitations 
on the mundane egg of Ocellus Lucanus, 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Berosus, 
whence the world was hatched —to the 
admirer of the rustic scenery of Eng- 
land, endless visions of eggs and ba- 
con—to the more travelled philosopher, 
room for speculation on those three 
hundred and sixty-five ways of dress- 
ing that indispensable ingredient of 
culinary art, which, according to Bob 
Fudge, would have successfully plead- 
ed for the salvation of Paris in parti- 
cular, and the merciful consideration 
of France in general, before the most 
incensed Antijacobin in the moment of 
triumph; and to the dismayed Whig 
ministers dire apprehensions of the 
long-merited and destined pillory. We 
doubt not that these shells are the pri- 
mitive instruments of drinking, and 
should willingly dissertate upon the 
subject if we had time. Not being in 
that predicament, we recommend it to 
the serious attention of Professor Bab- 
bage for his next lecture on the pro- 
gress of machinery. 

In his plate, Mr. Croker supplic 
us with his liquors in the wood ; and 
it will be acknowledged that, like those 
who are too diligent customers of the 
things depicted, they are very well cut. 
But when he comes to help us in an- 
other department, we must complain 
that the flavour is too corky. Or, to 
drop the pun—not that we could not 
continue to cut pun upon Cork fora 
sheet of the Magazine—the metropolis 
of Munster has an undue share of space 
and attention in those “ popular songs 


Collected and edited, with Introductions and 
London, Colburn, 
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of Ireland.” Mr, Croker is conscious 
of this : 


“Jt would scarcely escape the reader’s 
notice, even if I had failed to point it out, 
that so many of the songs in the present 
collection are of southern origin, But 
Munster, it has been remarked, ‘ pro- 
duces annually a far greater crop of poets 
and potatoes than the rest of Ireland.’ 
And Cork is said to afford the Muses 
‘the Parnassian bill, and the Tempean 
vale; while, for founts of Helicon and 
Castaly, there flow streams of ‘ mountain 
dew,’ rarely adulterated by the cooler 
waters of earth or sky.’’ 


Supposing this to be true, we do not 
think that the poetic crop of the south- 
ern province exceeds that of the other 
three in any thing like the ratio which 
appears in this volume; or, again, that 


No. 
1. St. Patrick’s 
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Cork itself so much monopolises the 
Muses of Munster as its readers would 
be inclined to believe. The volume 
contains 64 pieces — three of them, 
“The Entrenchment of Ross” (60), 
“The Mayor of Waterford’s Letter ” 
(63), and “ The Praise of Waterford ” 
(64), merely antiquarian. Some are no 
more than casual effusions for dinners, 
theatres, or newspapers, as “ St. Pa- 
trick’s Day in Paris” (4), ‘* The 
green little Shamrock of Ireland ” (6), 
“ E rin ’s Whisky ” (12), * Rock’s Po- 
teen” (13), &c.; and two or three 
more, again, do not bear very pecu- 
liarly on Irish manners. Of the re- 
maining fifty, let us see how many are, 
either by author or subject, connected 
with Cork :— 


Arrival .....++e+0+++From the Cork’ Southern Reporter. 
2. St. Patrick was a Gentleman ......By two Cork men.! 


3. St. Patrick of Ireland, my dear ....By a Cork man.? 


5. The Shamrock Cockade .. 


++eeeeee Song for the Cork Volunteers. 


16. Bounce upon Bess .......+.- .+++In praise of Cork whisky. 


18. The Night Cap 
19. Bumpers, bumpers ....... 
21. Barry of Macroom ......ccccece 


eeeeee 


17. Had I the Tun which Bacchus used.. By 


a Cork man.? 


oe cecceeee By a Cork man! 
oeeeeeeBy a Cork man.é 
-Macroom is a town in the Co. Cork. 


23. The Sprig of Shillelah............By a Cork man.® 


27. Sweet Avondu.... 
29. The Groves of Blarney 


ce eceeeeee e+ By a Cork man.? 
eeeeeeeeeDlarney is a village in the Co. Cork ; and the 





song is written by a Cork man. 

.From the Cork Southern Reporter. Song 
quoted in the notes is written by a Cerk 
man,? 


. O Blarney Castle, my darling! . 


- The Victorious Goalers of Curti- 2 Carsieating is a village in the Co. Cork. 

galine and Kilmoney ........ 2 ” 

2. The Carrigaline Goalers defeated ..Again in the Co. Cork. 

3. Cork’s own Town...ccecscceeeeeetrom the Cork Southern Repo ler. 
quoted in preface is written by a 
man.!? 

good-humeured Faces ......In praise of a Cork shaving mixture, by two 
Corkmen." Verse in preface, probably by 
a Cork man,'* 

The Court of Conscience in Cork ..On Cork affairs. 

‘The Groves of Blackpool ........-Blackpool is a suburb of Cork. 

by a Cork man.'* 

» The Doneraile Litany ........++Doneraile is a small town in the Co, Cork. 

9. Dublin after the Union .........- By a Cork man,'4 

- Glashen-Glora...... ....e1S a mountain in the Co. Cork. 
the Cork Constitution. 

A lake in the Co. Cork. From Bolster’s 

Cork Magazine, by a Cork man.”® 

13. Young Kate of Kilcummer.......+.»lrom Bolster’s Cork Magazine. 

The Praise of Kinsale.......++s-+NKinsale is a borough in the Co. Cork. Song 

by a Cork man,"6 


Song 


Cork 


. Co k ° 


Song written 


Song from 


#2, Gougane Barra... 


1 Messrs. Toleken and Bennett 2 Dr. Maginn. 3 Mr. R. A. Millikin. 
* Mr. T. H. Porter, A.M. As appears by the context. 6 kk. Lysaght, Esq. 
7 Mr. J. J. Callanan, 8 Mr. R. A. Millikin. 9 The Rev. Francis Mahony. 
10 Mr, ‘Tole ken. 1t Rev. Mr. Chester, and Mr. John Lander. 


12 7 ¢ 


13 Mr. R. A. Millikin, 
16 Mr. John Lander. 


- Croker, Esq. 


4 E, Lysaght, Esq. 
6 Mr, J. J. Callanan. 
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No. 
48. 


Kinsale versus Mallow.....- 
49, The River LaGecccccypescccecses 


50. The Bells of Shandon.........+- 

51. The Silvery Lee ........eeeeeee- 
55. Dear Mallow ..cccccess 
56. The Rakes of Mallow .. 
57. Darling Neddeen .... 


eeeeeee 
eeeeereee 
ef eee 


The Town of Passage ...... 


The Fair Maid of Passage .. 


Croker’s Popular Songs of Ireland. 


+A church in Cork. 
The Cork river. “Bya juvenile ( ork poet.” 

. A borough-town in the Co. Cork. 

(+ cexnsa seu Again Cork. 

-A town in Kerry ; but the song is by a Cork 


-A port in the river of Cork, 
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«+eeeel wo borough-towns in the Co. Cork. 
- The river that runs through Cork. 


Song by 
a Cork man.'7 
Song by a Cork man.'* 


poet, in a Cork paper, the I’reeholder. 
There are three 
songs under this head by Cork men.*! 


oeee ee By a Cork man.*? 


61. Shandrum Boggoon....... eeeeeee By a Cork man.® 


And though Shannon’s Flowery Banks, No. 62, sings the praises of a river not 
touching any part of Cork, nor is the song written hy a Corcagian bard, yet the 


music is composed by Mr. ( Jarter, chorister in the 


Co. Cork. 


This is a large proportion, indeed ; 
aud the local partiality it displays 
would justify the editor in assuming 
the title of Crofty the Corker, instead 
of Croker. His native town has cer- 
tainly, for many generations, been pro- 
ductive of rhymers, as well as fertile in 
libellers, a class of gentlemen very 
abundant therein. We could without 
much difficulty gather from ordinary 
sources au infinite number of songs on 
Cork matters, besides what are here 
collected. Some of them are very good ; 
but many not intelligible or interesting 
beyond the locality. Mr. Croker sup- 


plies us with slight sketches of some of 


their authors, as Richard Millikin, J. J. 
Callanan, E. Lysaght, &e.; but he 
ought not to have forgotten Dr. De la 
Cour, a short extract from a droll song 
by whom is published in p. 176. The 
best known of the Corcagian ditties is 
“The Groves of Blarney,” long the fa- 
vourite of the stage, and most poly- 
glotally rendered in our own pages by 
Father Prout. Millikin, it appears, 
repented him of his work, and offered 
a palmode : 


** Little did Millikin foresee the ex- 
tended celebrity of his ‘ Groves of Blar- 
ney ;’ and it would seem that he even 
felt some regret at having written this 
song, from the following lines, which 
were found, after his death, among his 
papers, and were probably composed by 
him with the idea of introducing them as 
an apology into his poem of * The River- 
side ;’ 

*O Blamey! in my 
rhymes, 


rude, unseemly 


17 Mr. R. A. Millikin, 


cathedral of C loyne, in the 


Albeit abused, lo! to bowers | 
come — 

I come a pilgrim to vour shades again, 

And woo thy solemn scenes with votive 
pipe. 

Shut not your glades, nymphs of the 
hollow rock, 
one who, 

he did, 

back repentant ! 

your dens, 

Ye fays and sylvan 
still 

Through all your wildly 
and groves, 

With nature and her 
full ; 

And on another stop, a stop thine own, 

lll sound thy praise, if praise of mine 
can please,—- 

A truant long to Nature, and to thee!’” 


thy 


*Gainst 


conscious of the ill 


Comes Lead me to 


beings —lead me 
tangled grots 


venuine beauties 


A vainapology ! for the “ River-side,” 
and all belonging to it, is quietly con- 
signed to oblivion ; while, in the mouth 
of Power, * The Groves of Blarney ” 
convulses audiences with laughter ; and 
will continue to do so, in the mouths 
of many a successor of the inimitable 
Irish Lion. We may add that it will 
outlive the memory of the song to the 
same tune, written by the ori sinal lion, 
Tom Moore himself; and that “ the 
last rose of summer will be faded and 
gone,” while 


“ The daisy, and the sweet carnation ; 
‘The blooming pink, and the rose so fair ; 
The daffydowndilly, besides the lily, 
Flowers that scent the sweet fragrant 

ar s— 


The Rey. Francis Mahony. 


19 So says the introduction to the song, p. 


*0 Very possibly the editor, Mr. John fe 
The first is by Mr. Simon Quin; the third by the Rev. 
2 Mr. R, A. Millikin. 


21 One is unknown. 
Francis Mahony. 





See p. 265. 


23 Mr, Edward Quin. 
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will breathe undying perfume over the 
parterre of the pit. ; 

The Lee, of course, which, with due 
nationality, Mr. Croker assures us is, 
** beyond all question, a lovely river,’ 
comes in for its share of laudation, 
down from Father Prout, who sings 
sonorously of 


« The bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee,” 


to the anonymous and juvenile bard, 
who, after having preferred it to all 
other rivers, concludes by saying,— 


"Tis not the 
stream, 
In winter hoarse, in 
clearer,— 
rhat makes my own dear river seem 
Above all other rivers dearer ; 
But ’tis her voice, who whispers me 
‘ How lovely is the silvery Lee !’” 


voice that tongues the 


spring time 


We have seen another poem in its 
humour, written by a person signing 
himself * Paddy from Cork” [C ounsel- 
lor M. J. Sullivan}, which we would 
recommend to Mr. Croker’s attention. 
It begins with 


“l’vestrayed through many a foreign land 
from where thesun, wathardentsmile, 

Beams brightly from a cloudless sky upon 
the fertile banks of Nile, 

l'o where the Ganges’ sacred flood rushes 
to meet the might y sea; 

But still within my heart of hearts, I 
dearer love my mt itive Lee. 

The Lee!—the Lee !—the river Lee!— 
thy silvery waves glide fair and free; 

Of all the streams that ever flowed, give 
me my own, my lovely Lee,” Ke. 


The name of the author of the above 
supplies Mr. Croker with an anec- 
dote :— 


‘ An anecdote, for example, is told as 
i origin of the name of Sullivan, that 
is, the one-eyed,*— 


‘ Who gave his bright eve as a proverb 
to shine.’ 


‘So great was the reputation of this 
old gentleman for hospitality, that it was 
asserted he would refuse to his guest no 
request, however unreasonable. ‘This 
was teste d by a stranger whom he enter. 
tained, asking his host to put out his eye, 
into which he immediately thrust his 
finger; and, from thenceforward, was 





* « Sul means the * sun;’ 


body.”—O’ Brien, 
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distinguished as O'Sullivan, while the 
fame of the act passed into the proverb 
ot— 


Nulla manus, 

Tam liberalis, 
Atque generalis, 
Atque universalis, 
Quam Sullivanis !’” 


But, as he had mentioned the name 
at all, he should not have omitted a keen 
invective upon the death of Morty Oge, 
one of the sept, translated from the 
Irish by Mr. J. J. Callanan, a brief 
biography of whom is given by Mr. 
Croker (p. 130), and who has supplied 
some songs to thisvolume. Sullivan had 
been treasonably engaged in enlisting 
recruits for the French service, and on 
resisting the soldiers sent to seize him, 
was shet. His body was tied to the 
stern of a boat, and so brought from 
the coast where he was killed, for some 
seventy miles through the sea, into the 
harbour of Cork. His nurse poured 
forth an indignant lament over his 
death, and the treatment which his 
remains experienced; which Callanan 
translated and published, many years 
ago, with a few other versions from the 
Irish. These versions are, in general, 
very good; but the dirge on O’ Sullivan 
appears to us to be the best thing which 
the Irish language has supplied us. It 
certainly surpasses in the energy of 
cursing :— 


A curse, blessed ocean, 
Be on thy green water, 

From the harbour of Cork 
To Ivara of Slaughter.” 


As for those who were engaged in the 
deed,— 


“ One glimpse of heaven’s light 
May they see never : 
May the hearthstone of hett 
Be their best bed for ever 


From which charitable prayer we may 
conceive, that the worst bed destined 
for the culprits cannot be peculiarly 
comfortable. On the whole, Crofton 
ought to have given us something from 
the Irish ; these songs by Callanan, for 
instance. We confess, however, that 
we find scarcely any thing in the lum- 
bering collection of Hardiman worth 
the slightest attention. 

Mr. Croker tell us that his original 
“ intention was to submit to the Eng- 


because it is the light of the 
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lish reader a series, which would have 
told the history of Ireland from the 
battle of the Boyne to the present time, 
ina novel, impartial, and, according to 
my view, interesting and instructive 
form. From the genuine contemporary 
evidences of ataler feeling, I am 
satisfied that many curious and some 
important deductions might have been 
derived. For what has been 
French songs, applies perfectly to those 
Ireland. ‘The Frenchman’ (and so does 
the Irishman) ‘ sings his conquests, his 
prosperity, lis defeats, even his miseries 
and misfortunes. Conquering or con- 
quered, in plenty or want, happy or un- 
happy,sorrowful orgay, healways sings ; 
and one would say that the song is his 
natural expression. In fine, in all situ- 
ations in which we would speak of the 
French’ (or the Irish), * we might al- 
ways ask, as the late King of Sardinia 
did, ‘ Well! how goes the little song?’ 
The chronological series which I had 
originally proposed (notwithstanding 
the utmost compression), would have 
extended to three or four volumes; a 
work which, for a mere collection of 
Irish songs, alarmed my publisher. In 
compliance, therefore, with his wishes, 
rather than in accordance with my own 
opinion as to the interest likely toattach 
to the undertaking, I now submit to 
the public a selection, not of the his- 
torical, but of the popular songs of Ire- 
land.” 

The projected series would, no doubt, 
be interesting, though not so much as 
might be imagined. The contest which 
stirred and divided Great Britain in the 
couple of generations succeeding the 
battle of the Boyne did not much affect 
Jreland. There was no rising in favour 
of either of the Pretenders, aud the gene- 
ral tranquillity which resulted from the 
peual laws was not favourable to party 
song-making. The Protestant ascend- 
ancy, content with its victory, did no 


* The ballad now sung by the 
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more than repeat the songs, and they 
are not many, celebrating the events 
of the Revolution. The most famous 
among them is “ July the First,” still 
the prime favourite of the Orangemen ; 
but it is sad doggerel. There is no 
mistake in it, however; it is genuine 
English-Irish. 


«A bullet from the Irish came, 
Which grazed King William’s ar-rum 
[i.e. arm]. 
They thought his majesty was slain ; 
But it did him little har-rum [i.e. 
harm] :’ 
Or, 


** The Protestants of Drogheda 
Have reason to be thankful, 

Because they were not killed that day — 
They being but a handful ;’— 


are prime specimens of the dialect. 
Of the defeated party, the more ener- 
getic spirits emigrated, and forgetting, 
or, at all events, not mixing in mere 
Irish feuds, connected themselves with 
the fortunes of France, Austria, or 
Spain. Those who remained were 
too cautious to make any noisy dis- 
play of their politics, and were, be- 
sides, in general, extremely poor and 
ignorant. If they vented their feelings 
in verse, the language almost universally 
chosen was Irish, a tongue despised by 
their antagonists. Hardiman’s dull col- 
lection, towhich we have already alluded, 
contains, we suppose, a suflicient col- 
lection of those songs; and extremely 
stupid they are. The Jacobite songs in 
English addressed to the Irish partizans 
of the house of Stuart are extremely 
few; the Reaping of Thade Leary’s 
Acres, «a song of no merit or point, is 
the only one we ever heard. The po- 
litical squabbles in the Dublin parlia- 
ment excited no popular attention until 
1782; and from that time, up to the 
Union, party squibbing was not very 
brilliant. Those who had the mob with 


Orangemen is not exactly the original, and some 


poetical antiquary of the oder should endeavour to restore the charter anthem to its 


pris stine purity. 


being infinitely good :— 


One verse, which the more modern copy wants, always struck us as 


“ This did the Iniskillingers bring 
At once to cross the water, 
And every man took off his hat to the king, 
Before he marched to the slaughter.” 


The mixture of politeness and ‘ 
Orange. 
many years ago :— 


‘ slaughter” 
A Latin hexameter translation of the ballad, or part of it, ap speared i in print 


‘Ad yeteris pontis vicum Julique kalendis,” &c. 


is excessively national, or, perhaps, 
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them, found it far more profitable to 
keep their jokes or sarcasm, their wit or 
venom, for the House of Commons, 
where they found a readier market and 
higher wages. There are, however, 
some good songs connected with the 
volunteers ; and the doyalist songs dur- 
ing the rebellion of 1798, and the events 
which sprung from it, were often marked 
with spirit. On the other side the best 
are in Irish; those in English are only 
such matters as Tom Moore’s “ O 
breathe not his name,” which may be 
poetic, but are not the extensive and 
original sense of the word popular. They 
were made for the drawing-room, not 
the camp, the table, the field, or the 
street. To our taste, such songs as 
that which has for its burden,— 


“ And we'll go up and we'll go down, 
And we'll see who'll dare oppose us ; 

And this Orange crew we will pursue, 
With the green flag flyin’ afore us,”’ 


are far more popularly expressive and 
inspiring than the wire-drawn and 
emasculate lyrics of the Melodies. ‘The 
best of the polished productions which 
the Rebellion called forth is, “* There 
came to the beach a poor exile of Erin,” 
and that is written by a Scotchman, if 
‘Tom Campbell be its author, which 
some people most pertinaciously deny, 
claiming it for the Right Hon. George 
Ogle, the author of “ Molly Astore,” 
and other pleasing songs. 

‘The Union, in spite of the noise we 
have since heard about it, did not much 
affect the popular mind of Ireland at 
the time. The defeat of the Rebellion 
lad scattered or cut off its more active 
and spirited partizans, and its less 
daring members were trembling and 
dispirited. As there was nothing in 
the measure directly calculated to in- 
jure the interests of Popery, it was not 
worth the while of the priests to stir 
their flocks, who remained therefore 
generally quiescent; their reverences, 
too, had a somewhat personal interest 
in keeping quiet for a while. The 
Irish democrats cared little for any 
arrangement which did not tend to 
produce a revolution in the style of 
Robespierre and Marat; and, in fact, 
the deepest feeling against the measure 
was to be found among the middling 
and lower classes of the Orangemen ; 
men who, always really valuing liberty 
and independence, were grieved to be 
deprived of even a phantom of either. 
Sut they were then too much ex- 
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asperated by the Rebellion, and horror- 
stricken by the barbarous atrocities of 
the savage insurgents, to make such a 
feeling manifest ; and the great majority 
among them knew that the Union was 
an act of urgent state necessity, calcu- 
lated to promote the general interests 
of the empire, and to advance in 
civilisation and real dignity their own 
native portion of it, to which they were 
truly and loyally devoted. On these 
and other accounts the Union passed 
over almost unsung, except in mere 


jeux esprit, such as “ Dublin after 


the Union” (in this collection, p. 191), 
or in the paltry growls of disappointed 
jobbers, not better worth recording than 
the vow of Plunkett, who, after de- 
dicating in the manner of Hamilear 
his Hannibals to eternal hatred of Eng- 
Jand, has quartered himself and them 
upon every administration that has ruled 
in the so accursed country ever since. 

An Irish commentary on Swift (in 
Irish lore Sir Walter Scott was want- 
ing) would be a good vehicle for giving 
a view of Irish popular song, from the 
Revolution to the middle of the last 
century. The Volunteers, the Rebellion, 
and the Union, would afford some 
harvest; but on the whole, we should 
not expect very much. The songs in 
the Irish language are polluted with 
Popery, which, however grateful to the 
present tenants of the Vatican, is not 
calculated to please the “ Vaticani 
montis imago” of a more poetic day. 
Henry VIII. and Martin Luther oc- 
cupy the attention of their authors fully 
as much as the affairs of Lreland, or, 
indeed, a great deal more. The Eng- 
lish song-writers on the anti-English 
side labour, in general, under the dis- 
advantage of hypocrisy. They are 
obliged to conceal their treason under 
a pretence of liberality which they are 
incapable of feeling, and of consulting, 
very much to their disinclination, the 
taste of the great mass of the speakers 
of the language in which they write. 
Like the Romish bishops of Ireland in 
the last century, who, while professing 
loyalty to the Ilonse of Hanover, were 
in reality bound in sworn allegiance to 
the Pretenders, the rebel songster’s 
tongue went one way and his heart 
another. 

Crofton shall inform us what he sup- 
plies :— 


1 have endeavoured thus to place 
characteristic samples of Irish song be- 
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fore the English reader; I trust that I 
have not been insensible to the strong 
feeling and fine bursts of poetry occa- 
sionally to be found in the minstrelsy 
of my country. Of the bad taste with 
which true poetry is often associated 
with indifferent prose—of the manner 
in which gold and lead are sometimes 
amalgamated, I have not avoided giving 
a specimen in the sony entitled * The 
Court of Cahirass.’ However, that some 
unexceptionable lyric poetry exists will, 
I think, be conceded by the readers of 
‘Sweet Avondu,’ ‘ Gougane Barra,’ and 
‘ The River Lee by Moonlight.’ 
" * * * 

“ As an Editor of the Songs of Ire- 
land which it has been my amusement 
for many years to collect, 1 trust the 
reader will not consider my observations 
very trifling, or, what is far worse, very 
tedious; although I cannot help fearing 
that I have sometimes subjected imyself 
to both these grave charges. It only re- 
mains for me to explain, that it was the 
wish of my publisher that | should make 
not merely a collection of songs which 
had been popular, but of Trish songs 
which should be popular; and 1 hope 
thut, in the execution of my task, | may 
not have disappointed him.” 





Many of the songs are good, but not 
many of them original, and some never 
could be called popular. Such slang 
things as “ An [rishman’s Christening,” 
particularly when they are not well exe- 
cuted ; as “ St. Patrick for Ireland, 
my dear,” “ St. Patrick’s Arrival,” &c., 
are fitter for a jest-book than a popular 
garland. Some of the drinking songs 
are not peculiarly Irish. Millikin sup- 
plies several of the ditties, the most 
known of which is “ The Groves of 
Blarney ;” but it is not better than “The 
Return of Covk City Militia,” which is 
scarcely intelligible out of that city. 
There are many imitators of the strange 
rhythm and odd learning of “ The 
Groves of Blarney”— some of them 
given here,—all from Cork, and ad- 
dressed to places in its neighbourhood, 
Passage, Cove, Ke. 
Wit appears indigenous among the 
Corcagians,and is sometimes successful. 
Of the other songs, “ The [rish Hunt” 
is the most renowned; and Crofton 
gives us a map of the country, most to- 
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pographically and hydrographically de- 
picted. This was a favourite song of 
Canning’s; and it is a fact, that he and 
the late Lord Dudley endeavoured, for 
a whole day, but not successfully, to 
translate it into Latin rhymes, which 
shews that they had not the talent of 
Father Prout or ourselves. One dis- 
tich, which they particularly gave up, 
we shall versify, to shew our superiority ; 


Owen Bray balked a leap ; 

Preston, ‘ "T'was odd !’ 

‘*Pwas shameful!’ cried Jack, ‘ by the 
great living ——!’” 


says Hal 


Which is thus in Latin :— 


Braio saltum neganti ait Presto, “ Rem 
novam !” 

Clamat Jackius, ‘* Est pudor, per mag- 
num Jehovam !”’ 

Mr. Croker’s notes and introductory 
remarks are very eutertaining; in fact, 
the collection, like every thing proceed- 
ing from his pen, is a most agreeable 
addition to Irish popular literature; 
and we have no doubt that the book 
itself will become popular tuo. One 
of its most remarkable contents is the 
old French poem on the entrenchment 
of New Ross (llarleian Catal. No. 
915, art. 43),-— 


** Talent me prent de rimauuceir, 
Sil vous plet de escoteir ;” 


** ] have a whim to speak in verse, 
If you will list what I rehearse,” 


written about 1265 ; and Miss Landon, 
of whom Crofton speaks with deep 
feeling, so translated it, as to show that 
that accomplished lady could, if she 
had turned her attention to such poetry, 
have rivalled Frere or Ellis. It is, in- 
deed, a singularly faithful expression 
of the original, not merely in words 
und metre, but in style and manner of 
thinking ; and we all must regret, with 
Mr. Croker, particularly after reading 
her gay and playful letter, by which it 
is introduced, that it should be a post- 
humous publication, and posthumous 
under such unhappy circumstances. 

Mr. Croker should go on. In what 
he has omitted there are materials for at 
least another series. 
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Tuese volumes contain the life and 
works of a gentleman to whom the 
public has owed much amusement, and 
accorded no small portion of its favour, 
under the title of the ** Modern Py- 
thagorean.” ‘To him, now no more, 
and to his biographer, we are ourselves 
bound particularly to be grateful; for 
some of the contributions in our co- 
lumns, which have been deservedly 
popular, have borne the signatures of 
both; and we take shame to ourselves 
for not having earlier noticed this their 
joint performance. Such a notice would 
have been given much earlier, but for 
circumstances over which we had no 
control. We had hoped to have re- 
ceived from a personal friend of poor 
Macnish some account of him and his 
works; as it is, the few pages which 
we devote to the subject must be com- 
piled by us, who were always admirers 
of his genius, aud have tearned to love 
the man only through the pages of his 
friend’s simple and touching biography. 

The reader must not expect to find 
in it any extraordinary adventures, or 
any interest beyond that which results 
from the study of a man’s character. 
Macnish followed all his life no very 
romantic occupation. Lis father is a 
Glasgow surgeon of some eminence, as 
his father’s father had been before him ; 
and Robert Macnish shared in his fa- 
ther’s labours, and lived and died under 
his roof. His harassing and incessant 
professional labours gave but little 
scope to his genius; and he died 
when this had reached its maturity, 
and much more might have been ex- 
pected from it. The books, however, 
he has left us,and the circumstances in 
which he wrote them, shew what he 
might have done, had his time and op- 
portunities been greater,—had not his 
professional employments so much 
shackled his extraordinary fancy and 
humour, and Death untimely closed his 
career, 

“Es sind ja viel frobliche leute,” 
says old Kotzebue, “* die vor uns gelebt 
und gelacht.” Many a good fellow 
has lived and has laughed before us, 
and it would be an ill compliment to 
their manes to indulge in useless senti- 
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mentalisms over their fate. We do 
not admire lamentations in print, and 
love much better to think of Macnish’s 
hearty, cheerful, manly ways of thought 
and action, than to write mournfully of 
his end. It is, we take it, in the con- 
templation of these that the reader will 
find his benefit. We have plenty of 
books about the infirmities of genius, 
and plenty of weak men to follow 
them. Macnish’s life has none of these 
passionate eccentricities — these daz- 
zling comet-flights, to recommend it; 
the greater part of it was passed in 
cheerful labour. Simple, shrewd, 
kindly, and straightforward, he did his 
duty by his family, his neighbour, and 
his own station. le had the volto 
sciollo and pensieri stretti; he had a 
very tender heart, too, for bis friends, 
but they were few; and indulged in 
no freaks of exuberant love or hatred 
for mankind, such as have been often 
played by his brethren of the genus 
writabile. We was merry, he did his 
duty, and died when his time came. 
It matters not whether a man of whom 
this can be said be an emperor or an 
humble Glasgow surgeon, a blockhead 
or a genius ;—his life is always good to 
wiite or to read. 

Dr. Macnish was born in 1802, and 
died in January 1837. The only 
words of sorrow which Mr. Moir per- 
mits himself to utter on the occasion 
are,—* 1 loved him as David loved Jo- 
nathan — with almost more than a bro- 
ther’s love.” The few words of this 
simple testimonial speak volumes in 
favour of the man regarding whom they 
were written, and few need desire a 
better epitaph. Macnish received the 
rudiments of his classical education at 
the school of the Rev. Mr. Easton, at 
Hamilton; returned to Glasgow, and 
was apprenticed to his father; went 
through the college during his appren- 
ticeship, and at eighteen received the 
degree of Magister Chirurgie. 

Ile was then despatched in the quality 
of assistant to Doctor Henderson, of 
Clyth ; and in the midst of the long 
solitary rides which he took, and the 
romantic districts which he visited in 
his professional capacity, began, like 
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most other young men who have talents, 
and some reading, to poetise. A num- 
ber of his pieces are scattered through 
the volume, and some are praised by 
his warm-hearted biographer ; we con- 
fess we think without much reason. 
Ilis poetical talent is nowhere beyond 
the average,— oftener, as it appears to 
us, below it. He wrote short poems, 
however ; projected greater pieces ; and 
imitated Byron, Moore, and Scott, by 
turns,—as for instance: 


ss Song of the Spirit of the Flowers, 


Where young Summer reposes on bowers 
of bloom, 

Where the vales of Canara are rich with 
perfume, 

Where the dew-drop is sleeping within 
the blue-bell, 

Whiere the rose-bud bursts forth from the 
womb of its cell,— 

There, cradled to rest by the hum of the 
bee, 

I sleep in the vineyards of fair Ulalee.’ 


Or, 


“« My father’s house is guarded well, 
And the tumultuous clash of Zel 
Shall fling alarum to the sky, 

If midnight danger lurketh nigh. 
Bat what doth lover care for this? 
He flies upon the wings of blis:, 
And finds his way at any hour 

‘Yo Moina, in her harem-tower.” 


&e., &e.,&e. “ Aliquando bonus ;” or, 
perhaps, in this instance, Ilomer had 
not awakened at all, and did not know 
where his strength lay. Macnish’s 
humour overbalanced entirely his other 
powers ; and he never could indulge it 
as he did, and bea poet. Afier eighteen 
months’ residence in Caithness (where 
the gloomy loneliness and wildness of 
the scenery, in the midst of which he 
dwelt, produced in his mind some of 
those mystic impressions which mystery 
with his humour afterwards formed the 
fantastic style which characterises all 
his works), Macnish went to Paris for 
a year, and returned to Glasgow, where 
he joined his father. In 1825, in tak- 
ing his diploma from the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
he gave in as his inaugural thesis an 
“ Essay on the Anatomy of Dranken- 
ness,” the sketch of his afterwards ce- 
lebrated work ; in 1826, began his 
career in the path of literature pro- 
perly, by the publication of his cele- 
brated story of the “ Metempsychosis.” 
It appears to us to be the best fie- 
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tion of its kind in our language. ‘The 
humour is exquisite,—rich, easy, flow- 
ing, and unforced. There is nothing 
like antithesis or point in the sen- 
tences; and so much the better, for 
such sparkles and tricks of wit take 
away very much from the general 
effect of the whole piece ; and, to re- 
peat the old maxim, the perfection of 
style is “ de ne pas en avoir.” There 
is a fine faith, too, about the narrative, 
which, strange and wild as it is, from 
the earnest manner in which it is re- 
lated, has a convincing air, and bears 
the character of a truth. [Toffmann’s 
diableries have this merit in a great 
degree ; and perhaps Macnish was a 
little indebted to him for his fantastical 
notions, and his manner of treating his 
subject. The reader doubtless knows 
“The Metempsychosis.” The com- 
mencement is admirably startling and 
mysterious :—“ A slight shudder came 
over me as I entered the inner court of 
the college of Gottingen,” writes the 
new Pythagorean; “ and, on recover- 
ing from it, [ felt both taller, heavier, 
and altogether more vigorous than the 
instant before.” He has, in fact, just 
undergone the metempsychosis, and 
his soul has been magically whisked 
out of his body, to take up its habita- 
tion in another corpus, which the spi- 
ritual tenant has exchanged for his. 
Poor Frederick Stadt goes about in 
the body of Wolstang, which Wolstang, 
by some diabolical art, has managed to 
transfer from himself. All sorts of 
mistakes and misfortunes fall on Stadt; 
and no scene is finer, more exquisitely 
humorous and absurd, than that in 
which, after unheard-of miseries, he 
again meets with his body, and attacks 
the person who has usurped it. 


“Thanks to Wolstang’s long legs, 
they were better than the short ones 
with which my antagonist was furnished, 
and [ caught him by the collar as he was 
about to enter a wood. I grasped my 
body with Herculean gripe, so terrified 
was [ to lose it. ‘ And now, you villain,’ 
said T, as soon as 1 could recover breath, 
* tell me the meaning of this. Restore 
me my body, or by heaven I will ——’ 

«© You will do what?’ asked he, with 
the most insolent coolness, This ques- 
tion was a dagger to my soul, for I knew 
that any punishment I inflicted upon him 
must be inflicted upon myself. I stood 
mute for a few seconds, still holding him 
strongly in my grasp. At last, throwin: 
pity aside, by one vast effort, | cried ont, 
‘1 declare solemnly, Wolstang, that it 
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you do not give me back my body I shall 
kill you on the spot.’ 

* Kill me on the spot!’ replied he. 

‘ Do you mean to say that you will kill 
your own body?” 
" «*T do say so,’ was my answer; ‘ I 
will rather destroy my dear body, than it 
should be disgraced by a scoundrel like 
you.’ 

** You are jesting,’ said Wolstang, 
endeavouring to extricate himself. 

“*T]T shall shew you the contrary,’ 

rejoined I, giving him a violent blow on 
the nose, and another on the ribs. These 
strokes almost drew tears from my eyes : 
und when I saw my precious blood flow. 
ing, I certainly would have wept aloud, 
hut for the terrible energy which rage 
had given me, ‘The punishment had its 
evident effect, however, upon Wolstang, 
for he became agitated and alarmed, grew 
pale, and entreated me to let him go. 
‘ Never, you villain, till you return me 
back my body! Let me be myself again, 
and then you are free.’ 
# “© That is impossible,’ said he, ‘ and 
cannot be done without the agency of 
another person, who is abseat; but I 
hereby solemnly swear that, five days 
after my death, your body shall be your 
own, — : ; 

«Tf better terms cannot be had, I 
must take even these, but better I shall 
have ; so prepare to part with what is 
not your own. Tuke yourself back again, 
or I will beat you to mummy.’ So say- 
ing, I laid on him most unmercifully, 
flattened his nose (or rather my own), 
and laid him sprawling on the earth with- 
out ceremony. While engaged in this 
business, I heard a sneeze ; and looking 
to the quarter from which it proceeded, 
who did I see emerging from the wood 
but my old acquaintance, with the snuff- 
coloured surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, 
and wooden leg. He saluted me as usual 
with a smile, and was beginning to re- 
gret the length of time which had elapsed 
since he last had the pleasure of seeing 
me, when I interrupted him. ‘ Come,’ 
said I, * this is not a time for ridiculous 
grimace: you know all about it, so help 
me to get my body back from this scoun- 
drel here.’ 

“* Certainly, my dear friend. Heaven 
forbid that you should be robbed of so 
unalienable ‘a property. Wolstang, you 
must giveitup. ‘Tis the height of in- 
justice to deprive him of it.’ 

“*« Shall I surrender it, then?’ said 
Wolstang, with a pitiable voice. 

*« By all means: let Mr. Stadt have 
his body.’ 

‘In an instant I felt great pains shoot 
through me, and I lay on the ground, 
breathless and exhausted, as if from some 
dreadful punishment. I also saw the little 
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gentleman, and the tall, stout figure of 
Wolstang, walk away arm in arm, and 
enter the wood. I was now myself again ; 
but had at first little cause of congratu- 
lation on the change, for I was one heap 
of bruises, while the unprincipled author 
of my calamities was moving off in his 
own body without a single scratch.” 


The humour is magnificent here : 
the gravity, the droll pathos, the na- 
tural unnaturalness of the incidents, 
are all grand in their way, and reach 
almost to the sublime. Perhaps, if one 
were called on to define the character 
of such humour as this, one might call 
it the sublime turned topsy-turvy. 
“The Man with the Nose,” “ The 
Man with the Mouth,” “ The Man- 
Mountain,” “ Punch and Judy,” are 
stories which resemble each other in 
construction, but are full of the genuine 
absurd, the sublime of the ludicrous, 
as it were. ‘ Who are you?” says the 
Jandlord of the Golden Lion Inn, to a 
stranger who enters the parlour. The 
stranger’s reply is magnificent in its 
simplicity: “ Lam the man with the 
nose.”” What is there essentially ludi- 
crous about a nose? Why should a 
nose be ludicrous? Why should any 
thing at all be ludicrous? Who can 
tellus? These are the secrets of the 
humoristic genius, born with him, as 
the notions of the sublime are born 
with the poet. Mr. Burke has tried 
to discover the sources of the latter, 
and has failed signally : let us not at- 
tempt to seek the origin of the former, 
which has its beginning quite out of 
our ken. Some passages of “ The Man- 
Mountain” are worthy to be learned 
by heart. Witness the vision of him 
through the window-blind. Milton’s 
Satan is scarcely more tremendous. 


“1 paused for a moment, uncertain 
whether to enter; and, in the meantime, 
turned my eyes to the window, where, 
upon the white blind, I beheld the enor- 
mous shadow of a human being. My 
flesh crept with horror on witnessing this 
apparition, for I knew it to be the shadow 
of the Man-Mountain —the dim reflection 
of Mr. Tims. No other human being 
could cast such a shade. Its proportions 
were magnificent, and filled up the whole 
breadth of the window-screen ; nay, the 
shoulders shot away latterly beyond its 
utmost limits, and were lost in space, 
having apparently nothing whereon to 
cast their mighty image. On beholding 
this vast shade, my mind was filled with 
a thousand exalted thoughts. I was car- 
ried away in imagination to the mountain 
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solitudes of the earth. 1 saw Mont Blanc 
lifting his white, bald head, into cold im- 
mensity, aud flinging the gloom of bis 
gigantic presence over the whole sweep 
of the vale of Chamouni—that vale in 
which the master-mind of Coleridge 
composed the sublimest hymn ever sung, 
save by the inspired bards of Israel. - 1 
was carried away to the far-off South Sea, 
where, at sunset, the Peak of Teneriffe 
blackens the ocean for fifteen miles with 
his majestic shadow dilated upon the 
waves. Then the snowy Chimborazo, 
cleaving the sky with his wedgelike 
shoulders, arose before me; and the ex. 
alted summit of volcanic Cotopaxi—both 
glooming the Andes with shade. 

“ Then Ida, and Pindus, and Olympus, 
were made visible to my spirit. 1 beheld 
the fauns and saty rs bounding and dancing 
in the shadows of these classic mountains, 
while the Grecian maids walked in beauty 
along their sides, singing to their full- 


toned lyres, and perchance discoursing of 


love, screened from the noontide sun. 
Then I flew away to the vales of Scotland 
—to Corrichoich, cooled by the black 
shade of Morven ; to the Great Gen, 
where, at sunset and sunrise, the image 
of Bennevis lies reflected many a rood 
upon its surface, and the Lochy murmurs 
under a canopy of mountain cloud. 

“ T paused at the door for some time, 
uncertain whetber to enter. At last my 
mind was made up, and I knocked, re- 
solved to encounter the Man-Mountain 
a second time, and, if possible, recover 
the lost glances of Julia.” 


The Man-Mountain, too, is in love 
with Julia; and superb to witness are 
the love-throes of this sentimental 
Polyphemus. 


*« * She shall be mine,’ responded he, 
with a deeply drawn sigh. ‘ You cannot, 
at least, prevent her image from being 
enshrined in my heart. No, Julia! even 
when thou descendest to thy grave, thy 
remembrance will cause thee to live in 
my imagination, and I shall thus write 
thine elegy : 

‘I cannot deem thee dead —like the per- 
fumes 

Arising from Judea’s vanished shrines, 
Thy voice still floats around me—nor can 

tombs 

A thousand, from my memory hide the 

lines 
Of beauty, on thine aspect which abode, 
Like streaks of sunshine pictured there by 
God.’ 


She shall be mine,’ continued he, in the 
same strain. ‘ Prose and verse shall woo 
her for my lady-love ; and she shall blush 
and hang her head in modest joy, even 
as the rose when listening to the music 
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of her beloved bulbul beneath the stars 
of night.’ 

“ These amorous effusions, and the 
tone of insufferable affectation with which 
they were uttered, roused thy corruption 
to its utmost pitch, and 1 exclaimed 
aloud, ‘ Think not, thou revivification of 
Falstaff, thou enlarged edition of Lam- 
bert, thou folio of humanity, thou Titan, 
thou Briareus, thou Sphynx, thou Go- 
liath of Gath, that I shall bend beneath 
thy ponderous insolence!’ ‘The Mount- 
ain was amazed at my courage: I was 
amazed at it myself; but what will not 
love, inspired by brandy, effect ? 

‘** No,’ continued I, seeing the im- 
pression my words had produced upon 
him, ‘I despise thee, and defy thee, 
even as Hercules did Antzus, as Samp- 
son did Harapha, as Orlando did Ferra. 
gus. ‘ Bulk without spirit vast,’ I fear 
thee not— come on!’ So saying, I rushed 
onward to the Mountain, who arose from 
his seat to receive me. The following 
passage from the Agonistes of Milton will 
give some idea of our encounter :— 


‘ As with the force of winds aud waters 
pent, 

When mountains tremble, 
massy pillars, 

With horrible convulsion to and fro, 

He tugged, he shook, till down they came, 
and drew 

The whole roof after them, with burst of 
thunder, 

Upon the heads of all who sat beneath.’ 


* ¢ Psha!’ 


these two 


said Julia, blushing mo- 
destly, ‘ can’t you let me go?’ Sweet 
Julia! I had got her in my arms. 

«« But where,’ said I, * is Mr. ‘Tims?’ 

«* Mr, who?’ said she. 

«© « The Man-Mountain.’ 

«““*« Mr, Tims! Man-Mountain!’ re- 
sumed Julia, with unfeigned surprise : 
‘I know of no such persons. How jo- 
cular you are to-night — not to say how 
ill-bred, for you have been asleep for the 
last five minutes!’ 


* « Sweet —sweet Julia !’” 


Hoffmann has done nothing better 
than this. The mad grappling of 
Julia’s lover with the Titan — the 
latter’s soft allusion to the rose and 
the bulbul,—is it not poetry upside 
down, and very fine poetry too? 

Let us be pardoned for giving one 
more extract, not from these volumes, 
but from a book called the Scottish 
Annual; which was not successful, 
although it contained the following 
sublime story :— 


“ee 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 
“ By James Hogg. 
“ Jn an article in a number of Black- 
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wood’s Magazine, published little more 
than a year ago, a circumstance is men- 
tioned which, psychologically speaking, 

is highly remarkable. It is as follows 

Seven individuals dine together, a 
one of them, who was seldom in the 
habit of speaking, suddenly opens his 
mouth, and relates, at great leagth, an 
anecdote which one Humphries told him. 
Next day, the six listeners, on comparing 
notes, are astonished to find that not one 
of them can tell what the story was about. 
‘The same party meet again, the story- 
teller once more relates his anecdote, 
and, strauge to say, the result upon the 
six is the same. They all heard it, yet 
none of them can give the slightest idea 
of its nature: they can recollect nothing 
but the words, ‘ Humphries told me,’ 
with which the speaker always com- 
menced his story. ‘This relation may a 

pear strange, and, very likely, is the 
mere coinage of the author's brain, for 
the purpose of making a good maguzine 
article. Be that as it may, I do not look 


on the fact which it communicates as of 


so very unprecedented a nature as to be 
incredible ; for a circumstance within my 
own knowledge, and in which I was one 
of the parties, is not a whit less strange, 
and yet, in every respect, equally inca- 
pable of explanation upon any known 
principle, 

“ Four years ago, I was invited to dine 
with Mr, Jobn Bland, a respectable mer- 
chant in Glasgow. The company, besides 
the landlord and myself, 
Mr. Bennet, editor of the Free Press ; 
Mr. Macnie, the distinguished painter ; 
Mr. Robert Maxwell, Mr. eid, merchant, 
and another individual whose name I do 
not recollect. In all there were seven 
ofus. Mr. Bland, being a bachelor, did 
not keep house, but lodged with one 
Mrs. Haliburton, a respectable widow 
lady, in Union Street. We sat down to 
dinner at five o’clock precisely, and the 
company was arranged in this manner : 
Mr. Bland sat at the head of the table, 
Mr. Bennet at the foot; the side of the 
table, to the chairman’s right, was oc- 
cupied by Messrs. Macnie and Reid ; 
that to his left by Mr. Maxwell, my self, 
and the individual already referred to, 
who sat between us. The conversation, 
as might be expected in a company con- 
sisting principally of bachelors, and inti- 
mately known to each other, was of the 
most gay, pleasant, rattling description ; 
the gentleman who sat between Mr. Max- 
w ell and myself being particularly good- 
humoured and facetious, and keeping us 
all in a roar with well-directed sallies of 
wit. We broke up early —1 think about 
half-past eight o'clock ; ‘and, having some 
letters to write, I went home for that 
purpose, and retired to bed at eleven. 
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On awaking next morning, I reflected 
with pleasure on the pleasant evening I 
had spent, and was particularly struck 
with the recollection of the many lu- 
dicrous things which were said by the 
above gentleman ; but somehow, although 
I was intimate with him, 1 could not 
bring his name to my memory. This, 
howev er, made little impression upon me 
at the moment, and I did not doubt that 
I should soon be able to recollect it. I 
got up, dressed myself, and took break- 
fust; but just as I was finishing this 
meal, the door opened, and Mr. Maxwell 
made his appearance. 

“© You will think this visit an early 
one,’ said he, ‘ and the purpose of it ex. 
ceedingly foolish ; but the truth is, I 
have been torturing my brain since six 
o’clock this morning to get at the name of 
the individual who sat between us yester- 
day at dinner. He is well known to me; 
Ihave spoken to him frequently, and met 
him at parties, and yet | cannot for my 
life say who he is. I kuow you will 
laugh at me, but I cannot help it. Iam 
determined to know the man’s name, and 
so you must help me to it.’ 

“ T was a good deal struck with what 
he said, nor was he less so when I men- 
tioned that that very subject had been 
also engrossing my thoughts, and that I 
was precisely in the same dilemma. ‘ It 
is most singular,’ said he, ‘ that we 
should hoth forget the name of this per- 
son. 1 must ask Bland the first time I 
see him.’ So saying, he left the house. 

“The same forenoon, going along 

Argyle Street on some business, I met 
Mr. Bennet. ‘ By the bye,’ said he, 
‘what do you call the gentleman who 
sat between you and Mr. Maxwell? I 
know him very well, but, somehow, I 
have forgotten his name.’ I then men- 
tioned what had occurred to Mr. Max- 
well and myself, and he was, as you may 
naturally suppose, not a little surprised 
at the circumstance. 

“This curious affair made such an im- 
pression upon my mind that I could 
think of nothing else ; and with the view 
of solving, if “possible, the enigma, I 
went immediately after dinner to the 
house of Mr. Reid, whom I found seated 
at his fireside discussing a tumbler of 
brandy toddy along w ith Mr. Macnie. 
Mr. Reid asked me to join them, to 
which I readily assented ; and a tumbler 
having been set before me, the liquor 
prepared, and the healths of the two 
gentlemen druvk, I told them honestly 
the purpose of my visit, not forgetting 
to mention what had taken place upon the 
subject between Maxwell, Bennet, and 
myself, In making this communication, 
I fully expected to have been heartily 
laughed at ; but so far was this from be. 
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ing the case, that they both looked at me, 
then at each other, with the most un- 
feigned astonishment. 

“Ts it a fact,’ said Mr. Reid se- 
riously, ‘ that you do not remember the 
name of the gentleman who sat next 
you?’ I assured him it was so. 

“« And that both Messrs. Bennet and 
Maxwell are in the same predicament?’ 
I repeated my assurance. 

** You have met with the person be- 
fore ?’ said he. 

«* « Several times.’ 

«** And are acquainted with him?’ 

“«* Perfectly.’ 

“« And do Maxwell and Bennet say 
that they have met him before, and are 
acquainted with him ? 

“«« They both say so.’ 

*«« Well,’ continued he, ‘ this is the 
most extraordinary event that ever hap- 
pened. Macnie and I have just been 
marvelling at, and discussing this very 
subject. It has been running in our 
heads this whole day, and has puzzled us 
beyond imagination. In fact, Macnie 
came here on the very same errand as 
yourself, Both he and I have met with 
this person before: we are intimately ac- 
quainted with him, at least such is our 
impression, and yet, who he is, where he 
is from, and what his name may be, the 
Lord only knows! It is most amazing.’ 

‘* The interest of the case was now in- 
creased beyond measure. That one in- 
dividual might forget the name of an- 
other, whom he notwithstanding knew 
well, was in itself possible enough ; that 
two might do so was not incredible ; 
but that the name should slip through the 
memories of five seemed as unlikely and 
miraculous, as that a camel should pass 
through the eye of aneedle. Itstruck us 
exceedingly ; there was no way by which 
it could be rationally accounted for, and 
it was agitated by us all with a feeling of 
strange and painful anxiety. To unravel 
the mystery was now an object of para- 
mount importance : to solve this riddle, 
more enigmatical and perplexing than 
that of the Sphynx, became imperative ; 
and we all sallied forth to the lodgings of 
Mr. Bland, not doubting that, as he was 
the person by whom the individual had 
been invited, he must needs know all 
about him. On entering Mr. Bland’s 
dining-room, we found not him only, but 
Messrs. Maxwell and Bennet. The trio 
were in the act of drinking tea, and the 
room smelt strongly of tobacco, Bland 
being a great smoker. After partaking 
of a cup of the wholesome beverage, 
Mr. Macnie stated briefly the object of 
our visit, detailed the incredible anxiety 
which we felt to fathom the mystery, 
commented on its strange character, and, 
in conclusion, asked the name of the re. 
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markable individual who had set us all 
by the ears. But how much was our 
astonishment increased when Bland gave 
us to know that he was in precisely the 
same predicament as ourselves. The 
man’s name was to him as inscrutable as 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and he could 
throw no light whatever upon the sub- 
informed us that Messrs, 
Bennet and Maxwell had come on the 
very business, and that he, as well as the 
rest ofus, had been exerting his faculties 
to no purpose in pursuit of this object, 
which had been to him a source of incon- 
ceivable astonishment and perplexity. 
I then ventured to inquire if he had in- 
vited the individual orally, or by letter ; 
because, in the latter case, he would pro- 
bably receive a written answer, which 
would necessarily contain the author's 
name ; and which document, if he had it 
still in his possession, would set the bu- 
siness at rest. ‘ Bless me,’ said he, ‘ I 
never thought of that, and I am glad you 
have mentioned it ; for I did write hima 
note the day before yesterday, and he 
sent me a written reply, which I believe 
I have got in my pocket.’ And, putting 
his hand into his breeches’ pocket, he 
brought out a card, written on fine wove 
gilt-edged paper, sealed with perfumed 
blue sealing-wax, the seal bearing the 
impression of a snake, and the motto An- 
guis in herba. Its contents were as fol- 
low :— 


“* Dear Bland,—I shall, with great 
pleasure, dine with you to-morrow. 
Yours truly . 





‘« There was no name to it—Bland had 
unfortunately torn away the portion of 
the card which contained the name, for 
the purpose of lighting his cigar. We 
were thunderstruck. ‘To have the cup of 
bliss dashed from our lips, when in the 
point of enjoying it, was horrible, and 
we all cursed our unlucky stars, and 
wondered more and more. 

* Such facts seem so incredible, that | 
am afraid to state any others connected 
with this strange affair, lest the accuracy 
of the whole should be called in ques- 
tion. ‘Truth, however, compels me to 
mention, that the hand-writing of the 
note was familiar to us all. We had 
seen it before, and at once recognised it 
as that of the man without a name. This 
added still more to the singularity of this 
most singular business ; and, to crown 
the whole, the landlady had forgotten 
the person’s name, although she ad- 
mitted that it was once familiar to her, 
and that he had formerly been in her 
house, dining with Mr. Bland. 

‘“* Several years have elapsed since 
the events above recorded took place, 
and no circumstance has occurred to 
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throw light upon the mystery. How it 
is to be explained I know not; but it 
certainly affords a curious picture of the 
human mind, and is well worthy of being 
preserved, as perhaps the most remark. 
able psychological curiosity on record. 
Probably the reader may experience some 
difficulty in giving credit to so extraor- 
dinary and apparently absurd a narrative ; 
and, to tell the truth, I should myself, 
did I encounter such a story in my read- 
ing, be strongly tempted to set it down 
as the idle fiction of some ingenious 
brain ; but of its truth [ can speak in the 
most positive terms, and the other gentle. 
men who were parties to the case are also 
willing to give their unequivocal tes- 
timony in its behalf. My own impres- 
sion is, that there is yet much to learn in 
the philosophy of the mind,—that we 
are only on the threshold of mental sci- 
ence, and that a time will yet arrive when 
the causes of such phenomena as the 
above will be made perfectly manifest. 
At present the public, finding it impossi- 
ble to explain these phenomena, deny 
them altogether, for the same reason that 
Alexander cut asunder the Gordian knot, 
the disentanglement of which baffled all 
his efforts. People have hitherto laughed 
at animal magnetism, metallic tractors, 
and homeopathy, in the face of facts 
brought forward and attested by some of 
the ablest scientific men in Europe. In 
the same way, the above statement will 
probably be ridiculed, and treated as a 
fiction ; and not unlikely those who bear 
evidence of its truth be reviled as having 
palmed a preposterous fabrication upon 
the credulity of the public. 

“ The only thing I can recollect about 
the mysterious character is, that he 
was a capital mimic and ventriloquist. 
Perhaps this may lead to a discovery of 
his identity.” 

There is not only humour in this 
story, but a wonderful art—the art of 
story-telling in perfection. The inci- 
dents of Robinson Crusoe are not more 
accurate, or more supernaturally na- 
tural. The incident is within the limits 
of the commonest truth, and yet plunges 
into the most profound mystery. The 
tale we remember to have read many 
years ago, and received it with a pro- 
per degree of awe, as a real adven- 
ture which had befallen the honest 
Shepherd, and had been described by 
him. The style is his accurately, and 
the circumstance just such a one as 
would have impressed itself deeply on 
his mind, and provoked his reverence 
and wonder. If a successful hoax be 
a sign of talent, the author of this is an 
undoubted genius, and a hoax it is, 
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Macnish, as we learn by his memoirs, 
was the author of the tale; and, hoax 
though it be, it is a psychological cu- 
riosity nevertheless— most curious, if 
one allows, as we do, that it inspires 
an extraordinary degree of interest, 
and examines the sources from which 
the interest is derived. How the awe 
increases as the story goes on! How 
the familiar increases the supernatural ! 
“ Mr. Bennet, editor of the Free Press ; 
Mr. Macnie, the distinguished painter ; 
Mr.Robt.Maxwell, Mr. Reid, inerchant, 
and another individual whose name I 
do not recollect,” are only common 
mortals in the first page. They part, 
and an awful destiny invests every 
member of the Glasgow dinner-party 
with a supernatural dignity. Hogg 
(le soi-disant) lies awake, thinking of 
the “ individual.” He gets up, and 
takes breakfast. At that moment the 
door opens, and in steps Maxwell. 
Maxwell is no longer the common man 
of yesterday: Fate has been with him. 
Since he swallowed that last tumbler 
of whisky punch, Unseen Influences 
have seized upon him. He is Maxwell, 


~ and something else — Maxwell with the 


dreadful query: “ Who was the man 
we met last night at Bland’s?” 

Away, after breakfast, go the two 
men, urged by the Unseen Influence, 
victims of the Irresistible Fear — down 
goes Hogg through the Lawnmarket, 
the Grassmarket, or whatever may be 
the name of the street, square, alley, 
or wynd (we never were in Scotland, 
much less, then, in Glasgow, although 
we hear much good reported of the 
punch drunk in that village)—away 
he goes down the street, aud meets 
—Bennet. Even Bennet of the Free 
Press (that celebrated journal, which 
knows every country and individual in 
Europe) does not know this individual. 
The horror goes on deepening by a 
geometrical progression ; and the ap- 
pearance of Bennet —Bennet, entirely 
ignorant !—absolutely frightens one. 
Three out of the five fated guests are 
here enveloped in the black windings 
of this unfathomable, inextricable 

te * * i¢ 





Night comes. In despair Hogg 
rushes to the abode of Mr. Reid. As 
it is known that the prisoners in the 
French Revolution danced, diced, acted 
plays, and were merry, although the 
guillotine was ready for them, and in 
the very midst of the reign of terror — 
as, too, Mr. Dickens has finely por- 
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trayed Mr. Fagin (the Israelitish gen- 
tleman), when listening to his sentence 
of death, calmly employed, likewise, in 
counting the buttons on the sheriff's 
coat, and the number of spikes on the 
railings — as, we say, the mind, under 
the pressure of vast terror, divides 
itself, as it were, and thinks of common 
trifles, while, at the same time, the 
great Wo is still ever present and un- 
forgotten —in like manner Mr. Reid is 
found in the company of Mr. Mac- 
nie, portrait-painter, drinking brandy- 
toddy. Fools! as if Fare could be 
drowned in toddy ; and as ifthe awful 
question, “ Who was the man at 
Bland’s, last night?” will not come 
bounding up to the surface of the 
liquor, awful, beckoning, with glassed 
eyes, like the undrownable corpse of 
Prince Caracolo, or Caraccioli, whom 
Nelson hung! ‘Is it a fact,” said 
Mr. Reid, seriously, “ that you do not 
remember the name of the gentleman 
who sate next you?” Nota letter of it. 
And so these fowr—they are four 
now—rush forth to seek Bland, the 
innocent cause of all this misery. 
What happened at Bland’s, the 
reader knows—the tea they were drink- 
ing, the smell of tobacco in the room 
(disgusting habit!), the card written 
on gilt-edged paper, and sealed with 
blue perfumed wax, and note ending 
“ Yours truly, 


” 
. 


The falls upon one, like the 
earth on a coffin-lid. It is all over. 
All, after this, is hopeless, irretrievably 
dark and cold. We feel as if we 
would give a thousand pounds for the 
original letter. 

We have traced the identity of the 
“ mysterious character” who figures 
in the preceding sketch to a man now 
in London. He is the on whom 
Macnish founded the story. Mr. Leitch, 
of Waterloo Place, is the individual— 
a man distinguished for his chest, his 
wine, his polyglott accomplishments, 
and his great colloquial and ven- 
triloquial powers. In the latter art 
(which we need not say he exercises 
only en amateur) he is unrivalled, and 
Alexandre the Great himself cannot 
produce so many changes of voice 
and feature as this modern Proteus. 
To return, however, to Macnish’s 
life, and to speak in somewhat a 
graver tone, we recommend to it our 
readers —to literary men especially — 
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as one which will give them no small 
pleasure, as well as instruction. There 
is much clever gossip about Macnish’s 
literary contemporaries, who, not so 
high in name, perhaps, as that jovial set 
whose doings at the Mitre were chro- 
nicled by Boswell, have yet their genius 
and their fame. A few days hence, some 
of these interesting, lifelike sketches 
will be read with interest by the cu- 
rious in literary history; just as the 
etchings of our own worthy Croquis 
will be examined by them. Most 
amiably, we are sure quite unde- 
signedly, Mr. Moir appears in his own 
volume; and nothing is more simple, 
kindly, and affectionate, than the intet- 
course between the two friends. We 
have said that, to literary men espe- 
cially, Macnish’s memoirs would be 
instructive ; from example, we mean— 
example as to application to a harass- 
ing profession, and honest, cheerful 
labour in a reputable calling (wise 
man! he had the good sense not to 
make his pen his bread-winner) — ex- 
ample, above all, of singular modesty 
as to his own powers, and an honest 
appreciation of other men’s. We find 
him—-O, rare eccentricity !—on one or 
two occasions, acknowledging that he 
was too well paid for his labours, and 
once actually returning the money 
which a publishing house bad trans- 
mitted. Such principles we do uot 
recommend (for the precedent is dan- 
gerous), but they are worthy of ad- 
miration, at any rate, as shewing the 
modesty and simplicity of Macnish’s 
nature. 

To Mr. Blackwood he writes, apro- 
pos of a sum of money despatched to 
him by that gentleman, for the Metem- 
psychosis, 

“ T send you my best thanks for your 
very handsome order: this is so un- 
looked for: [am afraid it is unmerited. 
When I wrote my piece, I had not the 
most distant eye to remuneration, and 
would have been highly flattered by its 
insertion in a work of such celebrity, 
without any thing in the shape of a 
reward,” 

The continence of Scipio was no- 
thing to this. Let all young contri- 
butors who forward to this and other 
magazines, poor poems, and poor prose, 
with a modest hint that “ twenty 
guineas is the price of the enclosed 
ballad,” or “ the accompanying tale will 
be followed by twenty others, at so 
much per sheet,” take warning by poor 
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Macnish, who writes the best story 
where there have been so many good 
ones (we are above envy, and willing- 
ly allow that Ebony has many merits) 
—who writes the hest story, and 
trembles and blushes at being paid 
for it! 

About this time, Mr. Moir became 
acquainted with him. “ T found him,” 
says Delta, “so full of generous en- 
thusiasm, so benignant in feeling, so 
playful in fancy, so correct in prin- 
ciple, so single in purpose, and so ar- 
dently bent on intellectual enterprise, 
that before he parted, the seeds of our 
friendship were sown,” 

The friendship straightway becomes 
very close; and then passes between 
the two gentlemen much amusing lite- 
rary gossip and criticism. Macnish’s 
humour is great in these criticisms: he 
had a noble appreciation of an ass, 
which alone was enough to make a 
great man of him. He pleased him- 
self in watching the gambols of the 
donkeys; he listened gravely to their 
brays; sometimes he brayed gravely 
in his turn — an imitation as correct as 
Sancho's, and taken, by the long-eared 
tribe, for the genuine hee-haw. “ My 
sublime acquaintance, Tom Atkinson,* 
has published his Chameleon. I believe 
Lam answerable for the publications, 
for he sent me all the MSS. to read, 
and I returned them to him with the 
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highest commendations, without hav- 
ing read a single word. You see the 
advantage of a good wide conscience : 
I now make a practice of praising 
every thing wrilten by asses.” 

Squeamish persons will cry, Fie on 
the want of candour! but for donkeys, 
candour is not made. Macnish shewed 
his judgment in his first treatment ot 
the poor Chameleon editor. He re- 
ceived, the next year, a second vast 
supply of manuscript. “To get rid 
of the annoyance, I have changed my 
tactics, and abused them up hill and 
down dale. I assured him they were 
quite unworthy of his genius and re- 
putation, and that he ought by no 
means to print the same.” What did 
Tom Atkinson do? He printed, to be 
sure, after the manner of his race. 

Some silly people had attributed the 
Diary of a Physician, a work which 
had an amazing popularity (only equal- 
led by Montgomery’s Omnipresence), 
to Moir. Macnish at once saw rightly ; 
he neither admired the book, nor did 
he believe that a physician had writ- 
ten it. 

We cannot follow poor Macnish any 
further, through his merry gossip about 
his literary friends, his manifold schwar- 
mereien, his discoveries of the Great 
Chestic system :— let others look to 
the work itself, they will find it is fully 
worthy of their perusal. 


* If this should be read and disliked by the friends of Mr. Tom Atkinson, we beg 
to state that we only use the name of that gentleman to illustrate our position. We 
never before heard of the Chameleon, or of its editor. 































































































































































































































































































Cuap. IT. 


In which are depicted the pleasures of a 
sentimental attachment. 


Ir will not be necessary, for the pur- 
pose of this history, to follow out very 
closely all the adventures which oc- 
curred to Mrs. Catherine from the 
period when she quitted the Sun and 
became the captain’s lady; for, al- 
though it would be just as easy to 
shew as not, that the young woman, by 
following the man of her heart, had 
only yielded to an innocent impulse, 
and by remaining with him for a cer- 
tain period, had proved the depth and 
strength of her affection for him,—al- 
though we might make very tender 
and eloquent apologies for the error of 
both parties, the reader might possibly 
be disgusted at such descriptions and 
such arguments, which, besides, are 
already done to his hand in the novel of 
Ernest Maltravers before - mentioned. 
Sir Edward is a mighty man, but even 
he cannot prove black to be white; 
no, not if he were to write a hundred 
dozen of volumes on the point, instead 
of half a dozen. We, too, are not 
small beer in our way. After all, 
Solomons is somebody. Sir Ikey So- 
lomons would not sound badly; and 
who knows whether, some day or 
other, another batch of us literary 
chaps may not be called upon by a 
grateful sovereign to kneel gracefully 
on one knee, majesty waving over our 
heads a glittering cut-and-thrust, and 
saying with sweet accents, “ Rise up, 
Sir Something Whatdyecallum !” — 
who knows? Egad! if the Whigs re- 
main in, I, for my part, will be con- 
tent with nothing less than a blood-red 
hand on the Solomons’ seal. But this 
is sheer talk, and we are flying away 
from the real subject; the respectability, 
namely, of the connexion between Mrs. 
Hall and his Excellency the Count 
von Galgenstein. 

From the gentleman's manner to- 
wards Mrs. Catherine, and from his 
brilliant and immediate success, the 
reader will doubtless have concluded, 
in the first place, that Gustavus Adol- 
phus had not a very violent affection 
for Mrs. Cat; in the second place, 
that he was a professional lady-killer, 
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and therefore likely at some period to 
resume his profession ; thirdly, and to 
conclude, that a connexion so begun, 
must, in the nature of things, be likely 
to end speedily. 

And so, to do the count justice, it 
would, if he had been allowed to fol- 
low his own inclination entirely ; for 
(as many young gentlemen will, and 
yet no praise to them) in about a week 
he began to be indifferent, in a month 
to be weary, in two months to be 
angry, in three to proceed to blows 
and curses; and, in short, to repent 
most bitterly the hour when he had 
ever been induced to present Mrs. 
Catherine the toe of his boot, for the 
purpose of lifting her on to his horse. 

“ Egad!” said he to the corporal 
one day, when confiding his griefs to 
Mr. Brock, ‘ I wish my toe had been 
cut off before ever it served as a ladder 
to this little vixen.” 

* Or perhaps your henour would 
wish to kick her down stairs with it,” 
delicately suggested Mr. Brock. 

“ Kick her! why the wench would 
hold so fast by the banisters, that I 
could not kick her down, Mr. Brock. 
To tell you a bit of a secret, I have 
tried as much—not to kick her—no, 
no, not kick her, certainly, that’s un- 
gentlemanly ; but to induce her to go 
back to that cursed pot-house where 
we fell in with her. I have given her 
many hints r 

* O yes, I saw your lionour give her 
one yesterday—with a mug of beer. 
By the laws, as the ale run all down 
her face, and she clutched a knife to 
run at you, I don’t think I ever saw 
such a she-devil! That woman will 
do for your honour some day, if you 
provoke her,” 

“Do for me? No, hang it, Mr. 
Brock, never! She loves every hair of 
my head, sir; she worships me, cor- 
poral. Egad, yes! she worships me; 
and would much sooner apply a knife 
to her own weazand, than to scratch 
my little finger!” 

*¢ T think she does,” said Mr. Brock. 

“I’m sure of it,” said the captain. 
Women, look you, are like dogs, they 
like to be ill-treated; they like it, sir, 
I know they do. I never had any 
thing to do with a woman in my life 
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but I ill-treated her, and she liked me 
the better.” 

“ Mrs. Hall ought to be very fond 
of you then, sure enough!” said Mr. 
Corporal: 

“ Very fond!—ha, ha! Corporal, 
you wag you—and so she is very fond. 
Yesterday, afler the knife-and-beer 
scene—no wonder I threw the liquor 
in her face, it was so dev’lish flat that 
no gentleman could drink it, and I 
told her never to draw it till dinner- 
time ——”’ 

“ Oh, it was enough to put an angel 
in a fury!” said Brock. 

“ Well, yesterday after the knife 
business, when you had got the carver 
out of her hand, off she flings to her 
bed-room, will not eat a bit of dinner, 
forsooth, and remains locked up for a 
couple ofhours. At two o’clock after- 
noon (I was over a tankard), out comes 
the little she-devil, her face pale, her 
eyes bleared, and the tip of her nose 
as red as fire with sniffing and weep- 
ing. Making for my hand, ‘ Max,’ 
says she, ‘ will you forgive me?’ 
‘What!’ says I, ‘ forgive a murderess ?” 
says I ; ‘ no, curse me, never!’ ‘ Your 
cruelty will kill me,’ sobbed she. 
* Cruelty be hanged!’ says I; ‘ didn’t 
you draw that beer an hour before 
dinner?’ She could say nothing to 
this, you know, and I swore that every 
time she did so, I would fling it into 
her face again; whereupon back she 
flounced to her chamber, where she 
wept and stormed until night-time.” 

“ When you forgave her?” 

“T did forgive her, that’s positive. 
You see [ had supped at the Rose 
along with Tom Trippet, and half a 
dozen pretty fellows ; and I had eased 
a great fat-headed Warwickshire land- 
junker— what d’ye call him ?—squire, 
of forty pieces ; and I’m dev'lish good- 
humoured when I’ve won, and so Cat 
and I made it up; but I’ve taught her 
never to bring me stale beer again— 
ha, ha!” 

This conversation will explain, a 
great deal better than any description 
of ours, however eloquent, the state of 
things as between Count Maximilian 
and Mrs. Catherine, and the feelings 
which they entertained for each other. 
The woman loved him, that was the 
fact; and, as we have shewn in a 
former chapter, how John Hayes, a 
mean-spirited fellow as ever breathed, 
in respect ofall other passions a pigmy, 
was in the passion of love a giant, 
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and followed Mrs. Catherine with a 
furious longing which might seem at 
the first to be foreign to his nature ; in 
the like manner, and playing at cross- 
purposes, Mrs. fall had become smit- 
ten of the captain; and, as he said 
truly, only liked him the better for the 
brutality which she received at his 
hands. For it is my opinion, madam, 
that love is a bodily infirmity, from 
which human kind can no more escape 
than from small-pox; and which at- 
tacks every one of us, from the first 
duke in the peerage down to Jack 
Ketch inclusive ; which has no respect 
for rank, virtue, or roguery in man, 
but sets each in his turn in a fever; 
which breaks out, the deuce knows 
how or why, and, raging its appointed 
time, fills each individual of the one 
sex with a blind fury and longing for 
some one of the other (who may be 
pure, gentle, blue-eyed, beautiful, and 
good; or vile, shrewish, squinting, 
hunchbacked, and hideous, according 
to circumstances and luck); which 
dies away, perhaps, in the natural 
course, if left to have its way, but 
which contradiction causes to rage 
more furiously than ever. Is not his- 
tory, from the Trojan war upwards and 
dowuwards, full of instances of such 
strange inexplicable passions? Was 
not Ilelen, by the most moderate cal- 
culation, ninety years of age when she 
wert off with his Royal Highness 
Prince Alexander of Troy? Was not 
Madame La Valliére ill-made, blear- 
eyed, tallow-complexioned, scraggy, 
and with hair like tow? Was not 
Wilks, not Wilks late of Boston, nor 
the celebrated Wilks of Paris, but 
Wilks of No. 45, the ugliest, charm- 
ingest, most successful man in the 
world? Such instances might be car- 
ried out so as to fill a dozen double 
numbers of Fraser, but cui bono? 
Love is fate, and not will; its origin 
not to be explained, its progress irre- 
sistible, and the best proof of this may 
be had at Bow Street any day, where, 
if you ask any officer of the establish- 
ment how they take most thieves, he 
will tell you at the houses of the wo- 
men. They must see the dear crea- 
tures, though they hang for it; they 
will love, though they have their necks 
in the halter. And with regard to the 
other position, that ill-usage on the 
part of the man does not destroy the 
affection of the woman, have we not 
numberless police-reports shewing how, 
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when a bystander would beast a hus- 
band for beating his wife, man and 
wife fall together on the interloper, 
and punish him for his meddling ? 

These points, then, being settled to 
the satisfaction of all parties, the reader 
will not he disposed to question the 
assertion, that Mrs. Hall had a real 
affection for the gallant count, and 
grew, as Mr. Brock was pleased to 
say, like a beafsteak, more tender as 
she was thumped. Poor thing, poor 
thing ! his flashy airs and smart looks 
had overcome her in a single hour; 
and no more is wanted to plunge into 
love over head and ears, no more is 
wanted to make a first love with (and 
a woman’s first love lasts for ever, a 
man’s twenty-fourth or fifth is perhaps 
the best): you can’t kill it, do what 
you will; it takes root, and lives and 
even grows, never mind what the soil 
may be in which it is planted, or the 
bitter weather it must bear — often as 
one has seen a wall-flower grow — out 
of a stone. 

In the first weeks of their union, the 
count had at least been liberal to her ; 
she had a horse and fine clothes, and 
received abroad some of those flatter- 
ing attentions which she held at such 
high price. He had, however, some 
ill-luck at play, or had been forced to 
pay some bills, or had some other 
satisfactory reason for being poor, and 
his establishment was very speedily 
diminished. He argued that, as Mrs. 
Catherine had been accustomed to wait 
on others all her life, she might now 
wait upon herself and him ; and when 
the incident of the beer arose, she had 
been for some time employed as the 
count’s housekeeper, with unlimited 
superintendence over his comfort, his 
cellar, his linen, and such matters as 
bachelors are delighted to make over 
to active female hands. To do the 
poor wretch justice, she actually kept 
the man’s ménage in the best order ; 
nor was there any point of extrava- 
gance with which she could be charged, 
except a little extravagance of dress 
displayed on the very few occasions 
when he condescended to walk abroad 
with her, and extravagance of language 
and passion in the frequent quarrels 
they had together. Perhaps in such a 
connexion as subsisted between this 
precious couple, these faults are in- 
evitable on the part of the woman. 
She must be silly and vain, and will 
pretty surely therefore be fond of dress ; 
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and she must, disguise it as she will, 
be perpetually miserable and brooding 
over her fall, which will cause her to 
be violent and quarrelsome. 

Such, at least, was Mrs. Hall; and 
very early did the poor vain, misguided 
wretch, begin to reap what she had 
sown. 

For a man, remorse under these 
circumstances is perhaps uncommon. 
No stigma affixes on him for betraying 
a woman; no bitter pangs of mortified 
vanity ; no insulting looks of superiority 
from his neighbour, and no sentence 
of contemptuous banishment is read 
against him; these all fall on the 
tempted, and not on the tempter, who 
is permitted to go free. The chief 
thing that a man learns after having 
successfully practised on a woman, is 
to despise the poor wretch whom he 
has won. ‘The game, in fact, and the 
glory, such as it is, is all his, and the 
punishment alone falls upon her. Con- 
sider this, ladies, when charming young 
gentlemen come to woo you with soft 
speeches. You have nothing to win, 
except wreichedness, and scorn, and 
desertion ; consider this, and be thank- 
ful to your Solomons for telling it. 

It came to pass, then, that the count 
had come to have a perfect contempt 
and indifference for Mrs Hall, and how 
should he not for a young person who 
had given herself up to him so easily? 
and would have been quite glad of any 
opportunity of parting with her. But 
there was a certain lingering shame 
about the man, which prevented him 
from saying at once and abruptly, 
“ Gol” and the poor thing did not 
choose to take such hints as fell out in 
the course of their conversation and 
quarrels ; and so they kept on together, 
he treating her with simple insult, and 
she hanging on desperately by what- 
ever feeble twig she could find, to the 
rock beyond which all was naught or 
death to her. 

Well, after the night with Tom Trip- 
pet and the pretty fellows at the Rose, 
to which we have heard the count 
allude in the conversation just re- 
corded, Fortune smiled on him a good 
deal ; for the Warwickshire squire, who 
had lost forty pieces on that occasion, 
insisted on having his revenge the 
night afler; when, strange to say, a 
hundred and fifty more found their 
way into the pouch of his excellency 
the count. Such a sum as this quite 
set the young nobleman afloat again, 
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and brought back a pleasing equani- 
mity to his mind, which had been a 
good deal disturbed in the former 
difficult circumstances, and in_ this, 
for a little and to a certain extent, 
poor Cat had the happiness to share. 
He did not alter the style of his esta- 
blishment, which consisted as before, 
of herself and a small person who acted 
as scourer, kitchen-wench, and scul- 
lion, Mrs. Catherine always putting 
her hand to the prineipal pieces of the 
dinner; but he treated his mistress 
with tolerable good-humour; or, to 
speak more correctly, with such bear- 
able brutality as might be expected 
from a man like him to a woman in 
her condition. Besides, a certain event 
was about to take place, which not 
unusually occurs in circumstances of 
this nature, and Mrs. Catherine was 
expecting soon to lie in. 

The captain, distrusting naturally 
the strength of his own paternal feel- 
ings, had kindly endeavoured to pro- 
vide a parent for the coming infant, 
and to this end had opened a negotia- 
tion with our friend, Mr. Thomas 
Bullock, declaring that Mrs. Cat should 
have a fortune of twenty guineas, and 
reminding Tummas of his ancient flame 
for her; but Mr. Tummas, when this 
proposition was made to him, declined 
it with many oaths, and vowed that he 
was perfectly satisfied with his present 
bachelor condition. In this dilemma 
Mr. Brock stepped forward, who de- 
clared himself very ready to accept 
Mrs. Catherine and her fortune, and 
might possibly have become the pos- 
sessor of both, had not Mrs. Cat, the 
moment she heard of the proposed 
arrangement, with fire in her eyes, and 
rage — oh, how bitter!—in her heart, 
prevented the success of the measure 
by proceeding incontinently to the first 
justice of peace, and there swearing 
before his wership who was the father 
of the coming child. 

This proceeding, which she had ex- 
pected would cause not a little indig- 
nation on the part of her lord and 
master, was received by him, strange- 
ly enough, with considerable good- 
humour; he swore that the wench 
had served him a good trick, and 
was rather amused at the anger, 
the outbreak of fierce rage and con- 
tumely; and the wretched, wretched 
tears of heart-sick desperation which 
followed her announcement of this 
step to him. For Mr, Brock, she re- 
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pelled his offer with scorn and loathing, 
and treated the notion of a union with 
Mr. Bullock with yet fiercer contempt. 
Marry him, indeed! a workhouse 
pauper carrying a brown Bess! She 
would have died sooner, she said, or 
robbed on the highway; and so, to do 
her justice, she would; for the little 
minx was one of the vainest creatures 
in existence, and vanity (as I presume 
every body knows) becomes the prin- 
ciple in certain hearts of women, their 
moral spectacles, their conscience, their 
meat and drink, their only rule of right 
and wrong. 

As for Mr. Tummas, he, as we have 
seen, was quite as unfriendly to the 
proposition as she could be; and the 
corporal, with a good deal of comical 
gravity, vowed that, as he could not be 
satisfied in his dearest wishes, he would 
take to drinking for a consolation, which 
he straightway did. 

* Come, Tummas,” said he to Mr. 
Bullock; “ since we can’t have the girl 
of our hearts, why, hang it, Tummas, 
let’s drink her health:” to which 
Bullock had no objection. And so 
strongly did the disappointment weigh 
upon honest Corporal Brock, that, 
even when, after unheard-of quantities 
of beer, he could scarcely utter a word, 
he was seen absolutely to weep, and, 
in accents almost unintelligible, to 
curse his confounded ill luck, at being 
deprived, not of a wife, but of a child: 
he wanted one so, he said, to comfort 
him in his old age. 

The time of Mrs. Catherine’s couches 
drew near, arrived, and was gone 
through safely. She presented to the 
world a chopping boy, who might use, 
if he liked, the Galgenstein arms with 
a bar sinister ;-and in her new cares and 
duties had not so many opportunities 
as usual of quarrelling with the count ; 
who, perhaps, respected her situation, 
or, at least, was so properly aware of 
the necessity of quiet to her, that he 
absented himself from home morning, 
noon, and night. 

The captain had, it must be con- 
fessed, turned these continued absences 
to a considerable worldly profit, for he 
played incessantly ; and, since his first 
victory over the Warwickshire squire, 
Fortune had been so favourable to 
him, that he had at various intervals 
amassed a sum of nearly a thousand 
pounds, which he used to bring home 
as he won, and which he deposited in 
a strong iron chest, cunningly screwed 
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down by himself under his own bed. 
This Mrs. Catherine regularly made, 
and the treasure underneath it could be 
no secret to her. Llowever, the noble 
count kept the key, and bound her by 
many solemn oaths (that he discharged 
at her himself) not to reveal to any 
other person the existence of the chest 
and its contents. 

But it is not in a woman’s nature to 
keep such secrets; and the captain, 
who left her for days and days, did not 
retlect that she would seek for con- 
fidants elsewhere. For want of a fe- 
male companion, she was compelled to 
bestow her sympathies upon Mr. 
Brock ; who, as the count’s corporal, 
was much in his lodgings, and who did 
manage to survive the disappointment 
which he had experienced by Mrs. 


Catherine’s refusal of him. 
About two aeented after the infant's 


birth, the captain, who was annoyed by 
its squalling, put it abroad to nurse, 
and dismissed its attendant. Mrs.Ca- 
therine now resumed her household 
duties, and was, as before, at once 
mistress and servant of the establish- 
ment. As such, she had the keys of 
the beer, and was pretty sure of the 
attentions of the corporal; who be- 
came, as we have said, in the count’s 
absence, his lady’s chief friend and 
companion. After the manner of 
ladies, she very speedily confided to 
him all her domestic secrets; the 
causes of her former discontent; the 
count’s ill treatment of her, the wicked 
names he called her; the prices that 
all her gowns had cost her; how he 
beat her; how much money he won 
and lost at play; how she had once 
pawned a coat for him; how he had 
four new ones, laced, and paid for; 
what was the best way of cleaning and 
keeping gold lace, of making cherry- 
brandy, pickling salmon, &c., &c. Her 
confidences upon all these subjects used 
to follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession; and Mr. Brock became, ere 
long, quite as well acquainted with the 
captain’s history for the last year as the 
count himself,— for he was careless, 
and forgot things; women never do. 
They chronicle all the lover’s small 
actions, his words, his headaches, the 
dresses he has worn, the things he has 
liked for dinner on certain days,—all 
which circumstances commonly are ex- 
punged from the male brain imme- 
diately after they have occurred, but 
remain fixed with the female. 
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To Brock, then, and to Brock only 
(for she knew no other soul), Mrs. 
Cat breathed in strictest confidence the 
history of the count’s winnings, and his 
way of disposing of them ; how he 
kept his money screwed down in an 
iron chest in their room; and a very 
lucky fellow did Brock consider his 
officer for having such a large sum. 
Iie and Cat looked at the chest; it 
was small, but mighty strong, sure 
enough, and would defy picklocks and 
thieves. Well, if any man deserved 
money, the captain did (“ though he 
might buy me a few yards of that lace 
1 love so,” interrupted Mrs. Cat),—if 
any man deserved money, he did, for 
he spent it like a prince, and his hand 
was always in his pocket. 

It must now be stated, that Monsieur 
de Galgenstein had, during Cat’s se- 
clusion, cast his eyes upon a young 
lady of good fortune, who frequented 
the assembly at Birmingham, and who 
was not a little smitten by his title and 
person. The “ four new coats, laced, 
and paid for,” as Cat said, had been 
purchased, most probably, by his ex- 
cellency for the purpose of dazzling 
the heiress; and he and the coats had 
succeeded so far, as to win from the 
young woman an actual profession of 
love, and a promise of marriage, pro- 
vided Pa would consent. This was 
obtained,— for Pa was a tradesman ; 
and I suppose every one of the readers 
of this Magazine has remarked how 
great an effect a title has on the lower 
classes. Yes, thank Heaven, there is 
about a free-born Briton a cringing 
baseness, and lick-spittle awe of rank, 
which does not exist under any tyranny 
in Europe, and is only to be found 
here and in America, 

All these negotiations had been going 
on quite unknown to Cat; and, as the 
captain had determined, before two 
months were out, to fling that young 
woman on the pavé, he was kind to her 
in the meanwhile: people always are 
when they are swindling you, or medi- 
tating an injury against you. 

The poor girl had much too high an 
opinion of her own charms to suspect 
that the count could be unfaithful to 
them, and had no notion of the plot 
that was formed against her. But Mr. 
Brock had; for he had seen many 
times a gilt coach, with a pair of fat 
white horses ambling in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, and the captain on 
his black steed, caracolling majestically 
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by its side; and he had remarked a 
fat, pudgy, pale-haired woman treading 
heavily down the stairs of the assembly, 
leaning on the captain’s arm : all these 
Mr. Brock had seen, not without re- 
flection. Indeed, the count one day, 
in great good-humour, had slapped 
him on the shoulder, and told him that 
he was about speedily to purchase a 
regiment; when, by his great gods, 
Mr. Brock should have a pair of co- 
lours. Perhaps this promise occasioned 
his silence to Mrs. Catherine hitherto ; 
perhaps he never would have peached 
at all; and, perhaps, therefore, this 
history would never have been written, 
but for a small circumstance which oc- 
curred at this period. 

* What can you want with that 
drunken old corporal always about 
your quarters?” said Mr. Trippet to 
the count one day,as they sat over their 
wine, in the midst ofa merry company, 
at the captain’s rooms. 

“ What!” said he, “ old Brock? 
The old thief has been more useful to 
me than many a better man. He is 
brave in a row as a lion, as cunning in 
intrigue as a fox; he can nose a dun 
at an inconceivable distance, and scent 
out a pretty woman be she behind ever 
so many stone walls. Ifa gentleman 
wants a good rascal now, I can re- 
commend him; I am going to reform, 
you know, and must turn him out of 
my service.” 

“ And pretty Mrs, Cat ?” 

“ © curse pretty Mrs. Cat! she 
may go too.” 

* And the brat?” 

** Why, you have parishes, and what 
not, here in England. Egad! if a 
gentleman were called upon to keep 
all his children, there would be no 
living; no, stop my vitals! Croesus 
couldn’t stand it.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mr. Trippet ; 
“you are right ; and when a gentleman 
marries, he is bound in honour to give 
up such low connexions as are useful 
when he is a bachelor.” 

“Of course; and give them up I 
will, when the sweet Mrs. Dripping is 
imine. As for the girl, you can have 
her, Tom ‘l'rippet, if you take a fancy 
to her; and as for the corporal, he 
may be handed over to my successor 
in Cutts’s,—for T will have a regiment 
to myself, that’s poz; and to take with 
me such a swindling, pimping, thiev- 
ing, brandy-faced rascal as this Brock 
will never do, Fgad! he’s a disgrace 
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to the service. As it is, I've often a 
mind to have the superannuated vaga- 
bond drummed out of the corps.” 

Although this resumé of Mr. Brock’s 
character and accomplishments was 
very just, it came, perhaps, with an ill 
grace from Count Gustavus Adolphus 
Maximilian, who had profited by all 
his qualities, and who certainly would 
never have given this opinion of them, 
had he known that the door of his 
dining parlour was open, and that the 
gallant corporal, who was in the pass- 
age, could hear every syllable that fell 
from the lips of his commanding officer. 
We shall not say, after the fashion of 
the story-books, that Mr. Brock list- 
ened with a flashing eye, and a dis- 
tended nostril; that his chest heaved 
tumultuously, and that his hand fell 
down mechanically to his side, where 
it played with the brass handle of his 
sword. Mr. Kean would have gone 
through most of these bodily exercises, 
had he been acting the part ofa villain, 
enraged and disappointed like Cor- 
poral Brock ; but that gentleman walked 
away without any gestures of any kind, 
and as gently as possibly. ‘‘ He’ll turn 
me out of the regiment, will he ?” 
says he, quite piano; and then added 
(con molto espressione), “ Vil do for 
him,” 

And it is to be remarked, how gene- 
rally, in cases of this nature, gentlemen 
stick to their word. 


Cuap. Ill. 


In which a narcotic is administered, and 
a great deal of genteel society de- 
picted. 

When the corporal, who had re- 
treated to the street door immediately 
on hearing the above conversation, re- 
turned to the captain’s lodgings, and 
paid his respects to Mrs. Catherine, he 
found that lady in high good-humour. 
The count had been with her, she said, 
along with a friend of his, Mr. Trip- 
pet; had promised her twelve yards of 
the lace she coveted so much; had 
vowed that the child should have as 
much more for a cloak; and had not 
left her until he had sat with her for an 
hour, or more, over a bowl of punch, 
which he made on purpose for her. 
Mr. Trippet stayed, too. “ A mighty 
pleasant man,” said she, “ only not very 
wise, and seemingly a good deal in 
liquor.” 

“A good deal, indeed !” said the 
corporal; ‘ he was so tipsy just now, 
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that he could hardly stand. He and 
his honour were talking to Nan Fan- 
tail, in the market-place ; aud she 
pulled Trippet’s wig off, for wanting to 
kiss her.” 

“ The nasty fellow!” said Mrs. Cat, 
‘to demean himself with such low 
people as Nan Fantail, indeed! Why, 
upon my conscience now, corporal, it 
was but an hour ago that Mr. Trippet 
swore he never saw such a pair of eyes 
as mine, and would like .to cut the 
eaptain’s throat for the love of me. 
Nan Fantail indeed !” 

“ Nan’s an honest girl, Madam Ca- 
therine, and was a great favourite of 
the captain's before some one else came 
in his way. No one can say a word 
against her—not a word.” 

“ And pray, corporal, who ever did ?” 
said Mrs. Cat, rather offended. “A 
nasty, angry slut! I wonder what the 
men can see in her.” 

‘“¢ She has got a smart way with her, 
sure enough ; it’s what amuses the 
men, and ws 

‘And what? You don’t mean to 
say that my Max is fond of her now ?” 
said Mrs. Catherine, looking very 
fierce. 

“O no; not at all; not of her,— 
that is ——” 

“ Not of her /”’ screamed she; “ Of 
whom, then?” 

“QO, psha! nonsense; of you, my 
dear, to be sure; who else should he 
care for? And, besides, what business 
is it of mine?” And herewith the cor- 
poral began whistling, as if he would 
have no more ofthe conversation. But 
Mrs. Cat was not to be satisfied,— not 
she, and carried on her cross ques- 
tions. 

“Why, look you,” said the cor- 
poral, after parrying many of these,— 
“why, look you. I’m an old fool, 
Catherine, and I must blab. That 
man has been the best friend I ever 
had, and so I was quiet; but I can’t 
keep it in any longer,—no, hang me if 
Ican. It’s my belief he’s acting like 
a rascal by you: he deceives you, Ca- 
therine ; he’s a scoundrel, Mrs. Hall, 
that’s the truth on’t.” 

Catherine prayed him to tell all he 
knew ; and he resumed. 

* Tie wants you off his hands; he’s 
sick of you, and so brought here that 
fool Tom Trippet, who has taken a 
fancy to you. He has not the courage 
to turn you out of doors like a man, 
though in doors he can treat you like a 
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beast. But I'll tell you what he’ll do. 
In a month he will go to Coventry, or 
pretend to go there, oa recruiting bu- 
siness. No such thing, Mrs. Hall, he’s 
going on marriage business, and he'll 
leave you without a farthing, to starve 
or to rot, for him. It’s all arranged, [ 
tell you; in a month, you are to be 
starved into becoming Tom Trippet’s 
mistress ; and his honour is to marry 
tich Miss Drippings, the twenty-thou- 
sand-pounder from Lendon; and to 
purchase a regiment ;—and to get old 
Brock drummed out of Cutts’s, too,” 
said the corporal, under his breath. 
But he might have spoken out, if he 
chose ; for the poor young woman had 
sunk on the ground in a real honest 
fit. 

“ [ thought I should give it her,” 
said Mr. Brock, as he procured a glass 
of water; and, lifting her on to a sofa, 
sprinkled the same over her. - “ Hang 
it! how pretty she is.” 

* if * # 

When Mrs. Catherine came to her- 
self again, Brock’s tone with her was 
kind, and almost feeling. Nor did the 
poor wench herself indulge in any 
subsequent shiverings and hysterics, 
such as usually follow the fainting fits 
of persons of higher degree. She 
pressed him for further explanations, 
which he gave, and to which she list- 
ened with a great deal of calmness ; 
nor did many tears, sobs, sighs, or ex- 
clamations of sorrow or anger, escape 
from her; only when the corporal was 
taking his leave, and said to her, point- 
blank, — Well, Mrs. Catherine, and 
what do you intend to do?” She did 
not reply a word; but gave a look 
which made him exclaim, on leaving 
the room,— 

“ By heavens! the woman means 
murder! I would not be the Holo- 
phernes to lie by the side of such a 
Judith as that—not I;”’ and he went 
his way, immersed in deep thoughit. 
When the captain returned at night, 
she did not speak to him; and when 
he swore at her for being sulky, she 
ouly said she had a headach, and was 
dreadfully ill; with which excuse 
Adolphus Gustavus seemed satisfied, 
and left her to herself and her child. 

Ile saw her the next morning fora 
moment; he was going a-shooting. 

Catherine had no friend, as is usual 
in tragedies and romances,—no mys- 
terious sorceress of her acquaintance 
to whom she could apply for poison,— 
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so she went simply to the apothecaries, 
preteriding ateach that she had a dread- 
ful toothach, and procuring from them 
as much laudanum as she thought 
would suit her purpose. 

When she went home again, she 
seemed almost gay. Mr. Brock com- 
plimented her upon the alteration of 
her appearance ; and she was enabled 
to receive the captain at his return 
from shooting in such a manner as 
made him remark, that she had got rid 
of her sulks of the morning, and might 
sup with them, if she chose to keep 
her good-humour, ‘The supper was 
got ready, and the gentlemen had the 
punch-bowl when the cloth was cleared, 
— Mrs. Catherine, with her delicate 
hands, preparing the liquor. 

It is useless to describe the con- 
versation that took place, or to reckon 
the number of bowls that were emptied, 
or to tell how Mr. Trippet, who was 
one of the guests, and declined to play 
at cards when some of the others began, 
chose to remain by Mrs. Catherine’s 
side, and make violent love to her. 
All this might be told, and the account, 
however faithful, would not be very 
pleasing. No,indeed ; and here, though, 
we are, only in the third chapter of this 
history, and feel almost sick of the cha- 
racters that appear in it, and the ad- 
ventures which they are called upon to 
go through. But how can we help our- 
selves? The public will hear of nothing 
but rogues ; and the only way in which 
poor authors, who must live, can act 
honestly by the public and themselves, 
is to paint such thieves as they are; 
not dandy, poetical, rose-water thieves, 
but real downright scoundrels, leading 
scoundrelly lives, drunken, profligate, 
dissolute, low, as scoundrels will be, 
They don’t quote Plato, like Eugene 
Aram ; or live like gentlemen, and sing 
the pleasantest ballads in the world, 
like jolly Dick Turpin ; or prate eter- 
nally about ro x#Asv, like that precious 
canting Maltravers, whom we all of us 
have read about and pitied; or die 
white-washed saints, like poor Biss 
Dadsy, in Oliver Twist. No, my dear 
madam, you and your daughters have 
no right to admire and sympathise with 
any such persons, fictitious or real: 
you ought to be made cordially to de- 
test, scorn, loathe, abhor, and abomi- 
nate all people of this kidney. Men 
of genius, like those whose works we 
have above alluded to, have no busi- 
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ness to inake these characters interest- 
ing or agreeable; to be feeding your 
morbid fancies, or indulging their own, 
with stich moustrous food. For our 
parts, young ladies, we beg you to 
bottle up your tears, and not waste a 
single drop of them, on any one of the 
heroes or heroines in this history: they 
are all rascals, every soul of them, and 
behave “as sich.” Keep your sym- 
pathy for those who deserve it: don’t 
carry it, for preference, to the Old Bailey, 
and grow maudlin over the company 
assembled there. 

Just, then, have the kindness to 
fancy that the conversation, which took 
place over the bowls of punch which 
Mrs. Catherine prepared, was such as 
might be expected to take place, where 
the host was a dissolute, dare-devil, 
libertine captain of dragoons, the guests 
for the most part of the same class, 
and the hostess, a young woman ori- 
ginally from a country alehouse, and 
for the present mistress to the enter- 
tainer of the society. They talked, and 
they drank, and they grew tipsy ; and 
very little worth hearing occurred dur- 
ing the course of the whole evening. 
Mr. Brock officiated, half as the ser- 
vant, half as the companion of the 
society. Mr. Thomas Trippet made 
violent love to Mrs. Catherine, while 
her lord and master was playing at 
dice with the other gentlemen ; and on 
this night, strange to say, the captain’s 
fortune seemed to desert him. The 
Warwickshire squire, from whom he 
had won so much, had an amazing 
run of good luck. The captain called 
perpetually for more drink, and higher 
stakes, and lost almost every throw. 
Three hundred, four hundred, six hun- 
dred, all his winnings of the previous 
months, were swallowed up in the 
course of a few hours. The corporal 
looked on, and, to do him justice, 
seemed very grave, as, sum by sum, 
the squire scored down the count’s 
losses on the paper before him. 

Most of the company had taken their 
hats and staggered off. The squire and 
Mr. Trippet were the only two that re- 
mained, the latter still remaining by 
Mrs. Catherine’s sofa and table ; and 
as she, as we have stated, had been 
employed all the evening in mixing 
the liquor for the gamesters, he was at 
the head-quarters of love and drink, 
and had swallowed so much of each 
as hardly to be able to speak. 
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The dice went rattling on; the 
candles were burning dim, with great 
long wicks. Mr. Trippet could hardly 
see the captain, and thought, as far as 
his muzzy reason would let him, that 
the captain could not see him; so he 
rose from his chair as well as he could, 
and fell down on Mrs. Catherine’s sofa. 
His eyes were fixed, his face was pale, 
his jaw hung down; and he flung out 
his arms, and said, in a maudlin voice, 
** © you byoo-oo0-o0-tiffie Cathrine, I 
must have a kick-kick-iss.” 

“ Beast!” said Mrs. Catherine, and 
pushed him away. The drunken wretch 
fell off the sofa, and on to the floor, 
where he stayed; and, after snorting 
out some unintelligible sounds, went 
to sleep. 

The dice went rattling on; the 
candles were burning dim, with great 
long wicks. 

“‘ Seven’s the main,” cried the count. 
“Four. Three to two against the 
caster.” 

* Ponies,” said the Yorkshire squire. 

Rattle, rattle, rattle, rattle, clatter, 
nine. Clap, clap, clap, clap, eleven. 
Clutter, clutter, clutter, clutter: “Seven 
it is,” says the Yorkshire squire ; “ that 
makes eight hundred, count.” 

“ One throw for two hundred,” said 
the count. “ But, stop; Cat, give us 
some more punch.” 

Mrs. Cat came forward ; she looked 
a little pale, and her hand trembled 
somewhat. ‘ Here is the punch, Max,” 
said she. It was steaming hot, in a 
large glass. * Don’t drink it all,” said 
she; “ leave me some.” 

* How dark it is,” said the count, 
eyeing it. 

“ It’s the brandy,” says Cat. 

“ Well, here goes! Squire, curse 
you ! here’s your health, and bad luck 
to you !” and he gulped off more than 
half of the liquor at a draught. But 
presently he put down the glass, and 
cried, “* What infernal poison is this, 
Cat?” 

Poison !” said she, “ it’s no poison. 
Give me the glass ;’”’ and she pledged 
Max, and drunk a little of it. “ ’Tis 
good punch, Max, and of my brewing ; 
I don’t think you will ever get any 
better.” And she went back to the 
sofa again, and sate down, and looked 
at the players. 

Mr. Brock looked at her white face 
and fixed 


curiosity. The count sputtered, and 
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cursed the horrid taste of the punch 
still; but he presently took the box, 
and made his threatened throw. 

As before, the squire beat him; and 
having booked his winnings, rose from 
table as well as he might, and be- 
sought Corporal Brock to lead him 
down stairs, which Mr. Brock did. 

Liquor had evidently stupified the 
count; he sat with his head between 
his hands, muttering wildly about ill- 
luck, seven’s the main, bad punch, 
and so on. The street door banged to ; 
and the steps of Brock and the squire 
were heard, until they could be heard 
no more. 

“ Max,” said she; but he did not 
answer. ‘ Max,” said she again, lay- 
ing her hand on his shoulder. 

“ Curse you,” said that gentleman, 
“keep off, and don’t be laying your 
paws upon me. Go to bed, you jade, 
or to —, for what I care; and give me 
first some more punch —a gallon more 
punch, do you hear?” 

The gentleman, by the curses at the 
commencement of this little speech, 
and the request contained at the end 
of it, shewed that his losses vexed him, 
and that he was anxious to forget them 
temporarily. 

Oh, Max!” whimpered Mrs. Cat, 
* you — don’t — want — any more 
punch ?” 

* Don’t! Shan’t I be drunk in my 
own house, you cursed whimpering 
jade, you? Get out!” And with this 
the captain proceeded to administer a 
blow upon Mrs. Catherine’s cheek. 

Contrary to her custom, she did not 
avenge it, or seek to do so, as on the 
many former occasions when disputes 
of this nature had arisen between the 
count and her; but now Mrs. Cathe- 
rine fell on her knees, and clasping her 
hands, and looking pitifully in the 
count’s face, cried, * O count, forgive 
me, forgive me !” 

“ Forgive you! What for? Because 
I slapped your face? Ha, ha! I'll 
forgive you again, if you don’t mind.” 

“© Oh, no, no, no!” said she, wring- 
ing her hands, “ it isn’t that. Max, 
dear Max, will you forgive me? It 
isn’t the blow—I don’t mind that; 
it’s ——” 

“It’s what? you — maudlin fool !” 

“ It’s the punch !” 

The count, who was more than half- 
seas-over, here assumed an air of much 
tipsy gravity. “ The punch! No, | 
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punch. Of all the foul, beastly drinks 
I ever tasted, that was the worst. 
No, I never will forgive you that 
punch,” 

“ Oh, it isn’t that, it isn’t that!” 
said she. 

“ T tell you it is that, — you. That 
punch, I say that punch was no better 
than paw—aw—oison.” And here the 
count’s head sunk back, and he fell to 
snore. 

‘© Tt was poison !”’ said she. 

“ What!’ screamed he, waking up 
at once, and spurning ber away from 
him, “‘ what, you infernal murderess, 
have you killed me ?” 

“ Q Max !—don’t kill me, Max: it 
was laudanum—indeed it was. You 
were going to be married, and I was 
furious, and I went and got mn 

“ Tlold your tongue, you fiend,” 
roared out the count; and with more 
presence of mind than politeness, he 
flung the remainder of the liquor (and, 
indeed, the glass with it) at the head 
of Mrs. Catherine. But the poisoned 
chalice missed its mark, and fell right 
on the nose of Mr. Tom Trippet, who 
was left asleep and unobserved under 
the table. 

Bleeding, staggering, swearing, in- 
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deed a ghastly sight, up sprung Mr, 
Trippet, and drew his rapier: “ Come 
on,” says he; “ never say die! -What’s 
the row? I’m ready for a dozen of you.” 
And he made many blind and furious 
passes about the room. 

“Curse you, we'll die together !” 
shouted the count, as he too pulled out 
his toledo, and sprung at Mrs, Ca- 
therine. 

“Tlelp! murder! thieves!” shrieked 
she: “save me, Mr. Trippet, save me!” 
and she placed that gentleman between 
herself and the count, and then made 
for the door of the bedroom, and gained 
it, and bolted it. 

“ Out of the way, Trippet,” roared 
the count, “out of the way, you 
drunken beast! I'll murder her, I 
will—I'll have the devil’s life.” And 
here he gave a swinging cut at Mr. 
Trippet’s sword, which sent the weapon 
whirling clean out of his hand, and 
through a window into the street. 

“Take my life, then,” said Mr. 
Trippet: “ I’m drunk, but l’m a man, 
and, damme, will never say die.” 

“| don’t want your life, you stupid 
lool. lleark you, Trippet, wake aud 
he sober, if you can. ‘That woman 
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has heard of my marriage with Miss 
Brisket.” 

“ Twenty thousand pound,” ejacu- 
lated Trippet. 

*‘ She has been jealous, I tell you, 
and poisoned us. She has put laudanum 
into the punch.” 

“‘ What, in my punch ?” said Trippet, 
growing quite sober, and losing his 
courage; “ O Lord! O Lord !” 

* Don’t stand howling there, but 
run for a doctor ; tis our only chance.” 
And away ran Mr. Trippet, as if the 
deuce were at his heels. 

The count had forgotten his mur- 
derous intentions regarding his mis- 
tress, or had deferred them, at least, 
under the consciousness of his own 
pressing danger. And it must be said, 
in the praise of a man who had fought 
for and against Marlborough and Tal- 
lard, that his courage in this trying and 
novel predicament never for a moment 
deserted him, but that he shewed the 
greatest daring, as well as ingenuity, in 
meeting and averting the danger. He 
flew to the sideboard, where were the 
relics of a supper, and seizing the 
mustard and salt pots, and a bottle of 
oil, he emptied them all into a jug, 
into which he further poured a vast 
quantity of hot water. This pleasing 
mixture he then, without a moment’s 
hesitation, placed to his lips, and swal- 
lowed as much of it as nature would 
allow him. But when he had imbibed 
about a quart, the anticipated effect 
was produced, and he was enabled, by 
the power of this ingenious extempo- 
raneous emetic, to get rid of much of 
the poison which Mrs. Catherine had 
administered to him. 

Ile was employed in these efforts 
when the doctor entered, along with 
Mr. Brock and Mr. Trippet, who was 
not a little pleased to hear that the 
poisoned punch had not in all proba- 
bility been given to him, Le was re- 
commended to take some of the count’s 
mixture, as a precautionary measure ; 
but this he refused, and retired home, 
leaving the count under charge of the 
physician and his faithful corporal. 

{t is not necessary to say what fur- 
ther remedies were employed by them 
to restore the captain to health; but 
after some time the doctor, pronouncing 
that the danger was, he hoped, averted, 
recommended that bis patient should 
be put to bed, and that sémebody 
should sit by him, which Brock pro- 
mised to do. 
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“That she devil will murder me, if 
you don’t,” gasped the poor count. 
“ You must turn her out of the bed- 
room, or break open the door, if she 
refuses to let you in.” 

And this step was found to be neces- 
sary; for, after shouting many times, 
and in vain, Mr. Brock found a small 
iron bar (indeed, he had the instrument 
for many days in his pocket), and 
forced the lock. The room was empty, 
the window was open, the pretty bar- 
maid of the Bugle had fled. 

“ The chest,” said the count, “ is 
the chest safe ?”’ 

The corporal flew to the bed, under 
which it was screwed, and looked, and 
said, “* It is safe, thank Heaven!” 
The window was closed. The captain, 
who was too weak to stand without 
help, was undressed and put to bed. 
The corporal sat down by his side ; 
slumber stole over the eyes of the pa- 
tient; and his wakeful nurse marked 
with satisfaction the progress of the 
beneficent restorer of health. 

a # * # 

When the captain awoke, as he did 
sometime afterwards, he found, very 
much to his surprise, that a gag had 
been placed in his mouth, and that the 
corporal was in the act of wheeling his 
bed to another part of the room. He 
attempted to move, and gave utterance 
to such unintelligible sounds as could 
issue through a silk handkerchief. 

“ If your honour stirs or cries out in 
the least, I will cut your honour’s 
throat,” said the corporal. 

And then, having recourse to his 
iron bar (the reader will now see why 
he was provided with such an imple- 
ment, for he had been meditating this 
coup for some days), he proceeded first 
to attempt to burst the lock of the little 
iron chest in which the count kept his 
treasure ; and failing in this, to unscrew 
it from the ground, which operation he 
performed satisfactorily. 

“* You see, count,” said he, calmly, 
“ when rogues fall out, there’s the deuce 
to pay. You'll have me drummed out 
of the regiment, will you? I’m going 
to leave it of my own accord, look you, 
and to live like a gentleman for the rest 
of my days. Schlafen sie wohl, noble 
captain, bon repos. The squire will be 

with you pretty early in the morning, 
to ask for the money you owe him.” 
* * * * 


With these sarcastic observations 
Mr. Brock departed, not by the win- 
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dow, as Mrs. Catherine had done, but 
by the door, quietly, and so into the 
street. And when, the next morning, 
the doctor came to visit his patient, he 
brought with him a story how, at the 
dead of night, Mr. Brock had roused 
the hostler at the stables where the 
captain’s horses were kept—had told 
him that Mrs, Catherine had poisoned 
the count, and had run off with a thou- 
sand pounds; and how he and all 
lovers of justice ought to scour the 
country in pursuit of the criminal. For 
thisend Mr. Brock mounted the count’s 
best horse —that very animal on which 
he had carried away Mrs. Catherine ; 
and thus, on a single night, Count 
Maximilian had lost his mistress, his 
money, his horse, his corporal, and was 
very near losing his life. 


Cuar. 1V. 


In which Mrs. Catherine becomes an 
honest woman again. 


In this woful plight, moneyless, 
wifeless, horseless, corporalless, with a 
gag in his mouth and a rope round his 
body, are we compelled to leave the 
gallant Galgenstein, until his friends 
and the progress of this history shall 
deliver him from his durance. Mr. 
Brock’s adventures on the captain’s 
horse must likewise be pretermitted ; 
for it is our business to follow Mrs. 
Catherine through the window by which 
she made her escape, and among the 
various chances that befel her. 

She had one cause to congratulate 
herself,—that she had not her baby at 
her back,—for the infant was safely 
housed under the care of a nurse to 
whom the captain was answerable. 
Beyond this her prospects were but 
dismal; no home to fly to, but a few 
shillings in her pocket, and a whole 
heap of injuries and dark revengeful 
thoughts in her bosom: it was a sad 
task to her to look either backwards or 
forwards. Whither was she to fly? 
How to live? What good chance was 
to befriend her? There was an angel 
watching over the steps of Mrs. Cat— 
not a good one, I think, but one of 
those from that unnameable place, who 
have their many subjects here on earth, 
and often are pleased to extricate them 
from worse perplexities. 

Mrs. Cat, now, had not committed 
murder, but as bad as murder ; and as 
she felt not the smallest repentance in 
her heart. as she had, in the course of 
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her life and connexion with the captain, 
performed and gloried in a number of 
wicked coquetries, idlenesses, vanities, 
lies, fits of anger, slanders, foul abuses, 
and what not, she was fairly bound 
over to this dark angel whom we have 
alluded to; and he dealt with her, and 
aided her, as one of his own children. 

I do not mean to say that, in this 
strait, he appeared to her in the like- 
ness of a gentleman in black, and made 
her sign her name in blood tc a docu- 
ment conveying over to him her soul, 
in exchange for certain conditions to be 
performed by him. Such diabolical 
bargains have always appeared to me 
unworthy of the astute personage who 
is supposed to be one of the parties to 
them, and who would scarcely he fool 
enough to pay dearly for that which he 
can have in a few years for nothing. 
It is not, then, to be supposed that a 
demon of darkness appeared to Mrs. 
Cat, and led her into a flaming chariot, 
harnessed by dragons, and careering 
through air, at the rate of a thousand 
leagues a minute. No such thing: the 
vehicle that was sent to aid her was one 
of a much more vulgar description. 

The “ Liverpool carryvan,” then, 
which in the year 1706 used to per- 
form the journey between London and 
that place in ten days, left Birmingham 
about an hour after Mrs. Catherine had 
quitted that town; and as she sat 
weeping on a hill-side, and plunged 
in bitter meditation, the lumbering, 
jingling vehicle overtook her. The 
coachman was marching by the side of 
his horses, and encouraging them to 
maintain their pace of two miles an 
hour ; the passengers had some of them 
left the vehicle, in order to walk up the 
hill; and the carriage had arrived at 
the top of it, and, meditating a brisk 
trot down the declivity, waited there 
until the lagging passengers should 
arrive; when Jehu, casting a good- 
natured glance upon Mrs. Catherine, 
asked the pretty maid whence she was 
come, and whether she would like a 
ride in his carriage. To the latter of 
which questions Mrs. Catherine replied 
truly yes; to the former, her answer 
was that she had come from Stratford, 
whereas, as we very well know, she had 
lately quitted Birmingham. 

“ Hast thee seen a woman pass this 
way, on a black horse, with a large bag 
of goold over the saddle?” said Jehu, 
when he, the passengers, and Mrs. Cat, 
were mounted upon the roofofthe coach, 
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‘“* No, indeed,” said Mrs. Cat. 
“Nor a trooper on another horse 
after her—no? Well, there be a mor- 
tal row down Birmingham way about 
sich aone. She have killed, they say, 
nine gentlemen at supper, and have 
strangled a German prince in bed. 
She have robbed him of twenty thou- 
sand guineas, and have rode away on 
a black horse.” 

“ That can’t be I,” said Mrs. Cat, 
naively, * for I have but three shillings 
and a groat.” 

“No, it can’t be thee, truly, for 
where’s your bag of gvold; and, 
besides, thee hast got too pretty a face 
to do such wicked things as to kill 
nine gentlemen and strangle a German 
prince.” 

“‘ Law, coachman,” said Mrs. Cat, 
blushing archly, “ law, coachman, do 
you think so?” The girl would have 
been pleased with a compliment even 
on her way to be hanged; and the 
parley ended by Mrs. Catherine’s step- 
ping into the carriage, where there was 
room for eight people at least, and 
where two or three individuals had 
already taken their places. 

For these Mrs. Catherine had in the 
first place to make a story, which she 
did, and a very glib one for a person of 
her years and education. And being 
asked whither she was bound, and how 
she came to be alone of a morning sit- 
ting by a road-side, she invented a neat 
history suitable to the occasion, which 
elicited much interest from her fellow- 
passengers ; one in particular, a young 
man, who had caught a glimpse of her 
face under her hood, was very tender 
in his attentions to her. 

But whether it was that she had 
been too much fatigued by the occur- 
rences of the past day and sleepless 
night, or whether the little laudanum 
which she had drunk a few hours pre- 
viously now began to act upon her, 
certain it is that Mrs. Cat now sud- 
denly grew sick, feverish, and extraor- 
dinarily sleepy; and in this state she 
continued for many hours, to the pity 
of all her fellow-travellers. At length 
the carryvan reached the inn, where 
horses and passengers were accustomed 
to rest for a few hours, and to dine; 
and Mrs. Catherine was somewhat 
awakened by the stir of the passengers, 
and the friendly voice of the inn servant 
welcoming them to dinner. The gen- 
tleman who had been smitten by her 
beauty now urged her very politely to 
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descend, which, taking the protection 
of his arm, she accordingly did. 

He made some very gallant speeches 
to her as she stepped out; and she 
must have been very much occupied 
by them, or wrapt up in her own 
thoughts, or stupitied by sleep, fever, 
and opium, for she did not take any 
heed of the place into which she was 
going, Which had she done, she would 
probably have preferred remaining in 
the coach, dinnerless and ill. Indeed, 
the inn into which she was about to 
make lier entrance was no other than 
the Bugle, from which she set forth at 
the commencement of this history, and 
which then, as now, was kept by her 
relative, the thrifty Mrs. Score. That 
good landlady, seeing a lady, in a 
smart hood and cloak, leaning, as if 
faint, upon the arm of a gentleman of 
good appearance, concluded thei to 
be man and wife, and folks of quality 
too, and with much discrimination, as 
well as sympathy, led them through 
the public kitchen to her own private 
parlour, or bar, where she handed the 
lady an armchair, and asked what she 
would like to drink. By this time, 
and, indeed, at the very moment she 
heard her aunt’s voice, Mrs. Catherine 
wis aware of her situation ; and when 
her companion retired, and the land- 
lady with much officiousness insisted 
on removing her hood, she was quite 
prepared for the screech of surprise 
which Mrs. Score gave on dropping it, 
exclaiming, “ WV hy, Law bless us, it’s 
our Catherine ! x 

“ I’m very ill, and tired, aunt,” said 
Cat; “ and would give the world for a 
few hours’ sleep.” 

‘A few hours, and welcome, my 
love, and a sack-possett, too. You do 
look sadly tired, and poorly, sure 
enough. Ah, Cat, Cat! you great 
ladies are sad rakes, I do believe. I 
wager now, that with all your balls, and 

arriages, ‘and fine clothes, you are 
neither so happy nor so well as when 
you lived with your poor old aunt, who 
used to love you so.” And with these 
gentle words, and an embrace or two, 
which Mrs. Catherine wondered at, and 
permitted, she was conducted to that 
very bed which the count had occupied 
a year previously, and undressed, and 
laid in it, and affectionately tucked up, 
by her aunt, who marvelled at the 
fineness of her clothes, as she removed 
them piece by piece; and when she 
saw that in Mrs. Catherine’s pocket 
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there was only the sum of three and 
fourpence, said, archly, ‘* there was no 
need of money, for the captain took 
care of that.” 

Mrs. Cat did not undeceive her, and 
deceived Mrs. Score certainly was,— 
for she imagined the well-dressed gen- 
tleman who led Cat from the carriage 
was no other than the count; and, as 
she had heard, from time to time, ex- 
aggerated reports of the splendour of 
the establishment which he kept up, 
she was induced to look upon her 
niece with the very highest respect, and 
to treat her as if she were a fine lady, 
“And so she is a fine lady,” Mrs. 
Score had said months ago, when some 
of these flattering stories reached her, 
and she had overcome her first fury at 
Catherine’s elopement. “ The girl was 
very cruel to leave me; but we must 
recollect that she is as good as married 
to a nobleman, and must all forget and 
forgive, you know.” 

This speech had been made to Doc- 
tor Dobbs, who was in the habit of 
taking a pipe and a tankard at the 
Bugle, and had been roundly repro- 
bated by the worthy divine ; who told 
Mrs. Score that the crime of Catherine 
was only the more heinous, if it had 
been committed from interested mo- 
tives; and protested that, were she a 
princess, he would never speak to her 
again. Mrs. Score thought and pro- 
nounced the doctor’s opinion to be very 
bigoted ; indeed, she was one of those 
persons who have a marvellous respect 
for prosperity, and a corresponding 
scorn for ill-fortune. When, therefore, 
she returned to the public room, she 
went graciously to the gentleman who 
had led Mrs. Catherine from the car- 
riage, and with a knowing curtsey wel- 
comed him to the Bugle, told him that 
his lady would not come to dinner, but 
bade her say, with her best love to his 
lordship, that the ride had fatigued her, 
and that she would lie in bed for an 
hour or two. 

This speech was received with much 
wonder by his lordship, who was, in- 
deed, no other than a Liverpool tailor 
going to London to learn fashions; 
but he only smiled, and did not unde- 
ceive the landlady, who herself went 
off, smilingly, to bustle about dinner. 

The two or three hours allotted to 
tuat meal by the liberal coachmasters of 
those days passed away, and Mr. Coach- 
man, declaring that his horses were 
now rested enough, and that they had 
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twelve miles to ride, put the steeds to, 
and summoned the passengers. Mrs. 
Score, who had seen with much satis- 
faction that her niece was really ill, and 
her fever more violent, and hoped to 
have her for many days an inmate in 
her house, now came forward, and cast- 
ing upon the Liverpool tailor a look of 
profound but respectful melancholy, 
said, “ My lord (for I recollect your 
lordship quite well), the lady up stairs 
is so ill, that it would be a sin to move 
her: had I not better tell coachman to 
take down your lordship’s trunks, and 
the lady’s, and make you a bed in the 
next room ?”” 

Very much to her surprise, this pro- 

position was received with a roar of 
laughter. ‘ Madam,” said the person 
addressed, “I’m not a lord, but a 
tailor and draper; and as for that 
young woman, before to-day I never 
set eyes on her.” 
“ What!” screamed out Mrs. Score, 
are not you the count? Do you 
mean to say that you a’n’t Cat’s ? 
Do you mean to say that you didn’t 
order her bed, and that you won’t pay 
this here little bill?” And with this 
she produced a document, by which 
the count’s lady was made her debtor 
in a sum of half-a-guinea. 

These passionate words excited more 
and more laughter. Pay it, my 
lord,” said the coachman; “ and then 
come along, for time presses.” Our 
respects to her ladyship,” said one 
passenger; “ Tell her my lord can’t 
wait,” said another; and with much 
merriment one and all quitted the hotel, 
entered the coach, and rattled off. 

Dumb — pale with terror and rage— 
bill in hand, Mrs. Score had followed 
the company ; but when the coach dis- 
appeared, her senses returned. Back 
she flew into the inn, overturning the 
hostler, not deigning to answer Dr. 
Dobbs (who, from behind soft tobacco 
fumes, mildly asked the reason of her 
disturbance), and, bounding up stairs 
like a fury, she rushed into the room 
where Catherine lay. 

“Well, madam!” said she, in her 
highest key, “do you mean that you 
have come into this here house to 
swindle me? Do you dare for to come 
with your airs here, and call yourself a 
nobleman’s lady, and sleep in the best 
bed, when you’re no better nor a com- 
mon tramper? I'll thank you, ma’am, 
to get out, ma’am. I'll have no sick 
paupers in this house, ma’am. You 
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know your way tothe workhouse, ma’am, 
and there I'll trouble you for to go.” 
And here Mrs. Score proceeded quickly 
to pull off the bedclothes; and poor 
Cat arose, shivering with fright and 
fever. 

She had no spirit to answer as she 
would have done the day before, when 
an oath from any human being would 
have brought half-a-dozen from her in 
return ; or a knife, or a plate, or a leg 
of mutton, ifsuch had been to her hand. 
She had no spirit left for such repar- 
tees; but in reply to the above words 
of Mrs. Score, and a great many more 
of the same kind, which are not neces- 
sary for our history, but which that 
lady uttered with inconceivable shrill- 
ness and volubility, the poor wench 
could say little,—only sob and shiver, 
and gather up the clothes again, crying, 
* Q, aunt, don’t speak unkind to me ! 
I’m very unhappy, and very ill!” 

Til, you strumpet! ill, be hanged ! 
lil is as ill does , and if you are ill, it’s 
only what you merit. Get out! dress 
yourself—tramp! Get to the work- 
house, and don’t come to cheat me any 
more! Dress yourself—do-you hear? 
Satin petticoat, forsooth, and lace to 
her smock !” 

Poor, wretched, chattering, burning, 
shivering, Catherine huddled on her 
clothes as well as she might: she 
seemed hardly to know or see what 
she was doing, and did not reply a 
single word to the many that the land- 
lady let fall. Cat tottered down the 
narrow stairs, and through the kitchen, 
and to the door, which she caught hold 
of, and paused awhile, and looked into 
Mrs. Score’s face, as for one more 
chance. “ Get out, you nasty trull !” 
said that lady, sternly, and arms a- 
kimbo; and poor Catherine, with a 
most piteous scream, and outgush of 
tears, let go of the door-post, and stag- 
gered away into the road. 

ze * : oo 

“ Why, no—yes—no— it is poor 
Catherine Hall, as I live !” said some- 
body starting up, shoving aside 
Mrs. Score very rudely, and running 
into the road, wig off, and pipe in 
hand. It was honest Doctor Dobbs ; 
and the result of his interview with 
Mrs. Cat was, that he gave up for ever 
smoking his pipe at the Bugle; and 
that she lay sick of a fever for some 
weeks in his house. 

° 4 


Over this part of Mrs. Cat’s history 
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we shall be as brief as possible; for, 
to tell the truth, nothing immoral oc- 
curred during her whole stay at the 
good doctor's house, and we are not 
going to insult the reader by offering 
him silly pictures of piety, cheerful- 
ness, good sense, and simplicity, which 
are milk-and-water virtues after all, 
and have no relish with them like a 
good strong vice, highly peppered. 
Well, to be ‘short: Dr. “Dobbs, though 
a profound theologian, was a very 
simple gentleman; and, before Mrs. 
Cat had been a month in the house, 
he had learned to look upon her as one 
of the most injured and _ repentant 
characters in the world; and had, with 
Mrs. Dobbs, resolved many plans for 
the future welfare of the young Mag- 
dalen. ‘She was but sixteen, my 
love, recollect,” said the doctor ; ** she 
was carried off, not by her own wish 
either. The count swore he would 
marry her; and, though she did not 
leave him until that monster tried to 
poison her, yet think what a fine 
Christian spirit the poor girl has 
shewn ! she forgives him as heartily— 
more heartily, I am sure, than I do 
Mrs. Score for turning her adrift in 
that wicked way.” The reader will 
perceive some difference in the doc- 
tor’s statement and ours, which we 
assure him is the true one; but the 
fact is, the honest rector had had his 
tale from Mrs. Cat, and it was not in 
his nature to doubt, if she had told 
him a history ten times more wonder- 
ful. 

The reverend gentleman and his wife 
then laid their heads together; and, 
recollecting something of John Hayes’s 
former attachment to Mrs. Cat, thought 
that it might be advantageously re- 
newed, should Hayes be still constant. 
Having very adroitly sounded Cathe- 
rine (so adroitly, indeed, as to ask her 
“whether she would like to marry 
John Hayes?”), that young woman had 
replied, “‘ No. She had loved John 
Hayes—he had been her early, only 
love; but she was fallen now, and not 
good enough for him ;” and this made 
the Dobbs’s family admire her more 
and more, and cast about for means to 
bring the marriage to pass. 

Hayes was away from the village 
when Mrs. Cat had arrived there; but 
he did not fail to hear of her illness, 
and how her aunt had deserted her, 
and the good doctor taken her in. 
The worthy doctor himself met Mr. 
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Iiayes on the green; and, telling him 
that some repairs were wanting in his 
kitchen, begged him to step in and 
examine them. Hayes first said no 
plump, and then no gently; and then 
pished, and then pshawed ; and then, 
trembling very much, went in; and 
there sate Mrs, Catherine, trembling 
very much too. 

What passed between them? If 
your ladyship is anxious to know, 
think of that morning when Sir John 
himself popped the question. Could 
there be any thing more stupid than 
the conversation which took place! 
Such stuff is not worth repeating; no, 
not when uttered by people in the 
very genteelest of company ; as for the 
amorous dialogue of a carpenter and 
an ex-barmaid, it is worse still. Suffice 
it to say, that Mr. Hayes, who had had 
a year to recover from his passion, and 
had, to all appearances, quelled it, was 
over head and ears again the very 
moment he saw Mrs. Cat, and had all 
his work to do again. 

Whether the doctor knew what was 
going on, I can’t say; but this matter 
is certain, that every evening Hayes 
was now in the rectory kitchen, or else 
walking abroad with Mrs. Catherine ; 
and whether she run away with him, or 
he with her, I shall not make it my 
business to inquire ; but certainly at the 
end of three months (which must be 
crowded up into this one little sen- 
tence), another elopement took place 
in the village. ‘I should have pre- 
vented it, certainly,” said Dr. Dobbs, 
whereat his wife smiled; ‘ but the 
young people kept the matter a secret 
from me.” And so he would, had he 
known it; but though Mrs. Dobbs had 
made several ‘attempts to acquaint him 
with the precise hour and method of 
the intended elopement, he peremp- 
torily ordered her to hold her tongue. 
The fact is, that the matter had been dis- 
cussed by ‘the rector’s lady many times. 
“* Young Hayes,” would she say, “ has 
a pretty little fortune and trade of his 
own; he is an only son, and imay 
marry as he likes; and, though not 
specially handsome, generous, ot 
amiable, has an undeniable love for 
Cat (who, you know, must not be 
particular), and the sooner she marries 
him, I think, the better. They can't 
be married at our church, you know, 
and ‘¢ Well,” said the doctor, 
“ if they are married elsewhere, J can’t 
help it, and know nothing about it, 
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look you,” and upon this hint the 
elopement took place, which, indeed, 
was peaceably performed one early 
Sunday morning about a month after ; 
Mrs. Hall getting behind Mr. Hayes 
on a pillow, and all the children of the 
parsonage giggling behind the window- 
blinds to see the pair go off. 

During this month Mr. Hayes had 
caused the banns to be published at 
the town of Worcester, judging rightly 
that in a great town, they would cause 
no such remark as in a solitary village, 
and thither he conducted his lady. 
Oh, ill-starred John Hayes! whither 
do the dark fates lead you? Oh, 
foolish Dr. Dobbs, to forget that young 
people ought to honour their parents, 
and to yield to silly Mrs. Dobbs’s 
ardent propensity for making matches! 

a - * * * # 


The London Gazette of the ist April, 
1706, contains a proclamation by the 
queen for putting in execution an act 
of parliament for the encouragement 
and increase of seamen, and for the 
better and speedier manning of her 
majesty’s fleet which authorises all 
justices to issue warrants to constables, 
petty constables, headboroughs, and 
tything-men, to enter, and if need 
be, to break open the doors of any 
houses where they shall believe de- 
serting seamen to be; and for the 
further increase and encouragement of 
the navy, to take able-bodied lands- 
men when seamen fail. This act, 
which occupies four columns of the 
Gazette, and another of similar length 
and meaning for pressing men into the 
army, need not be quoted at length 
here, but caused a mighty stir through- 
out the kingdom at the time when it 
was in force. 

As one has seen or heard, after the 
march of a great army, a number of 
rogues and loose characters bring up 
the rear, in like manner, at the tail of 
a great measure of state, follow many 
roguish personal interests, which are 
protected by the main body. The 
great measure of Reform, for instance, 
carried along with it much private 
jobbing and swindling, as could be 
shewn were we not inclined to deal 
mildly with the Whigs; and this En- 
listment Act, which, in order to 
maintain the British glories in Flan- 
ders, dealt most cruelly with the British 
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people in England (it is not the first 
time that a man has been pinched at 
home to make a fine appearance 
abroad), created a great company of ras- 
cals and informers throughout the land 
who lived upon it, or upon extortion 
from those who were subject to it; or, 
not being subject to it, were frightened 
into the belief that they were. 

When Mr. Hayes and his lady had 
gone through the marriage ceremony 
at Worcester, the former concluding 
that at such a place lodging and food 
might be procured at a cheaper rate, 
looked about carefully for the meanest 
public-house in the town, where he 
might deposit his bride. 

In the kitchen of this inn, a party of 
men were drinking; and, as Mrs. 
Hayes declined, with a proper sense of 
her superiority, to eat in company with 
such low fellows, the landlady shewed 
her and her husband to an inner apart- 
ment, where they might be served in 
private. 

The kitchen party seemed, indeed, 
not such as a lady would choose to join. 
There was one huge lanky fellow, that 
looked like a soldier, and had a hal- 
bert; another was habited in a sailor’s 
costume, with a fascinating patch over 
one eye ; and a third, who seemed the 
leader of the gang, was a stout man in 
a sailor’s frock and a horseman’s jack- 
boots, whom one might fancy, if he 
were any thing, to be a horse-marine. 

Of one ofthese worthies, Mrs. Hayes 
thought she knew the figure and voice ; 
and she found her conjectures were true, 
when, all of a sudden, three people 
without ‘* With your leave,” or “ by 
your leave,” burst into the room, into 
which she and her spouse had retired. 
At their head was no other than her 
old friend, Mr. Peter Brock ; he had 
his sword drawn, and his finger to his 
lips, enjoining silence, as it were, to 
Mrs. Catherine. He, with the patch 
on his eye, seized incontinently on Mr. 
Hayes; the tall man with the halbert 
kept the door; two or three heroes 
supported the one-eyed man; who, 
with a loud voice exclaimed, ‘* Down 
with your arms — no resistance! you 
are my prisoner, in the queen's name!” 

And here, at this lock, we shall leave 
the whole company until the next 
chapter, which may possibly explain 
what they were. 




















































































Paris, May 16, 1839. 
My pear Fraser,—Did you ever 
hear the rappel, or the “ row, dow, 
dow,” of a French drummer, when 
calling out the national guards to meet 
their co-* heroic Parisians” on the 
field of battle? If you were never thus 
either privileged or cursed, according 
to your taste for this parchment music, 
you can scarcely enjoy to the full ex- 
tent “ our Paris pastimes for the month 
of May.” And yet, as you have an 
harmonious soul, as well as no bad ear 
for ** sweet sounds,” I cannot debar 
myself the pleasure of at least attempt- 
ing a description. The rappel is the 
drumming together of the shopkeepers 
to fight the workmen, to disperse mobs, 
to recapture great guard-houses and mi- 
litary posts in possession of the canaille ; 
and, in one word, is the war-drum of 
the city, and the music of the barri- 
cades. The wretched drummer of the 
company is sent in the district where 
his “ worthy masters” reside, and is 
ordered by the captain on duty to 
“row, dow, dow,” sometimes out of 
their beds at midnight, at other times 
from their cabarets and estaminets in 
the afternoon, and, finally, from their 
counters and workshops at noon, the 
immortal heroes of many a conflict in 
the Rue St. Denis, or at the Porte St. 
Martin. As the enemy is generally re- 
presented to be advancing, and as the 
capital is “in imminent peril,” the 
solitary drummer walks away at dou- 
ble quick time, simply beating three 
notes on his tormenting instrument, 
tirst a loud note, then a low note, and 
then a loud note again. There is not 
a more irritating, nervous, cholera mor- 
bus sort of music under heaven than is 
that drum, when, as on Sunday last, 
it called ** To arms, to arms!” the un- 
prepared, discontented, half-reposing, 
and half-revolting Parisians. Up and 
down the same street, into all the cross 
passages, round all the dirty corners, 
does each unfortunate drummer pro- 
ceed, beating away his three notes as 
loud and as harsh, as cross and as se- 
vere, as he can; while the dogs bark, 
the people rush to their doors, the wo- 
men question him from their windows 
as rapidly as possible (for he is always 
on a walking trot), until from the Porte 
St. Antoine to the Barritre d’Enfer, 
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and from the Pere la Chaise to the 
Champ de Mars, every street is “ row, 
dow, dow’d,” by the hundred drum- 
mers who malignuantly perambulate the 
quays, lanes, rues, and passages of this 
most detested and detestable capital. 
L hate the filing of a saw, the screech- 
ing-scratching of two knives together, 
the squeaking-creaking of an un-oiled 
pair of hinges,—all these sounds are 
irritating and savage ; but the Parisian 
rappel, calling the greasy citizens to 
arms, is the most maddening sound in 
the whole explored universe. When 
its detested notes are heard, every door 
is thrown open—the sick man gathers 
strength, even in his exhaustion, to rush 
to the window—the child knows that 
disorder and trouble, anarchy and 
bloodshed, are involved in such sounds 
—the young and old, the hale and the 
halt, all, all, quit their studies, labours, 
pains, pleasures, and occupations, to 
see the miserable drummer, and hear 
his wretched call. In ten minutes, 
Paris is in the streets. Then come 
the immediate consequences. Neigh- 
bours, who have never spoken in their 
lives, though liviag on the same flats, 
ask each other, “ What can this mean?” 
and, “* Where is the scene of battle ?” 
Servant maids, and serving men too, 
are at once “ Hail fellow, well met!” 
with their mistresses and masters. 
Never mind the temperature, whether 
100 below zero, or 90 above boiling 
heat (we have had these transitions in 
this delicious climate within four days !), 
all the windows are thrown open. The 
valet jostles his master; the femme de 
chambre and cook make a little room 
at their window for madame, that she 
may see the drunimer to advantage, 
and hear all the “ wise saws”’ of her 
new companions and noisy neighbours. 
As cooks, whether male or female, have 
generally most to lose from a Paris in- 
surrection, since, when the markets are 
closed, the profits they make out of 
their well-robbed employers must ne- 
cessarily be much less than when they 
are open, these culinary creatures are 
almost always the first and the loudest 
in their inquiries of the drummer ; and 
it is almost amusing to see two or three 
at a time keep up a sort of dog-trot by 
his side, whilst, as he “ row, dow, 
dow’s” the national guards to battle, 
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he informs mademoiselle the cuisiniére, 
and monsieur the chef, that the repub- 
licans have taken the Hotel de Ville, 
disarmed the posts at the Palais de 
Justice, and threaten to sound the 
tocsin at the Notre Dame. Thus sup- 
plied with news from the “ fountain- 
head,” they rush back to their anxious 
and tiptoe expecting employers ; and 
the news soon spreads, that Paris is 
burning at its four corners. The cou- 
rageous portion of the population re- 
gain their dwellings, seize their hats 
and their sticks, and, with cigars in 
their pockets and handkerchiefs in their 
beavers, they sally forth “ to see the 
fun!” The national guards come to 
very different decisions. As their ser- 
vice is to a certain degree voluntary, 
on such oceasions as those of last Sun- 
day, many maintain “ that the better 
part of valour is discretion ;” and not 
unfrequently the wife protests against 
being left alone to the mercy of the 
brigands. She rarely thinks of her 
husband—makes small account of his 
being merely shot, or simply wounded 
—and would by no means interfere 
with his noble enthusiasm for his king 
and country; but she looks first at 
home, and attends to her own interests, 
and has no notion of having to pass 
hours of solitude in her dwelling, with 
her shop closed, and her servants in a 
sort of demi-revolt, whilst her husband 
is enioying all the amusement, by wit- 
nessing all the bloodshed. Sometimes, 
indeed, the national guard pleads fa- 
ligue of body, lameness with corns, 
soreness from chilblains, a shoulder af- 
flicted with rheumatism, approaching 
gout, great lassitude, and other equally 
well-founded disorders, as his excuse 
for not putting on his regimentals, and 
marching to kill ** the empire,” or shoot 
“ the republic.” Now and then, poli- 
tical opinions prevent him! He is 
“ dissatisfied with the march of the 
government ;” he “ thinks it necessary 
to shew the ministry that he is not 
pleased with its foreign or domestic 
policy ;” and he resolves not to risk 
his life, or to shed his blood in a con- 
flict with his fellow-citizens! Noble 
and disinterested champion of thy coun- 
try’s rights, repose in peace, whilst thy 
brethren attack the wooden barricades 
of the Rue Neuve St. Méry! In some 
cases, also, moral considerations pre- 
vent his having the pleasure of being 
present at the entertainments. “ I am 
a married man,” says the pork-butcher 
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in the Faubourg St. Honoré, “ and [ 
cannot think of leaving my young 
bride.” “1 have five children,” ex- 
claims the bookseller in the Rue Vi- 
vienne; ** and a father of a family has 
something else to do than to fight the 
gamins of Paris.” “I am an enemy 
to civil war,” proclaims the royalist of 
the Faubourg St. Germain ; ‘* and as 
I did not fight for even Charles X. in 
1830, I certainly shall not take up arms 
for Louis Philippe in 1839.” So these 
moral considerations keep the national 
guards in question to their shops or 
their houses; and the drummer finds, 
at the end ofan hour, that he has to 
retramp the same streets, rebeat the 
same rappel—a little louder and a little 
harsher, it is true, for no one has lis- 
tened to his sweet sounds, or replied 
to his most alluring and melodious in- 
vitation. When the rappel proceeds a 
second time along and about the streets 
and alleys of the capital, the case be- 
comes alarming. The patriots seize 
their helmets, buckle on their best 
broadswords, shoulder their fusils, 
and, after having eaten and drank be- 
fore starting (an invariable custom with 
all civic heroes), proceed to the head- 
quarters of their legion, under the 
strong influence of vin ordinaire, or 
the exciting sentiment produced by 
two or three small glasses of eau de 
vie. ‘The colonel, the captains, and 
all the officers and sub-ofticers, are 
there (except those indisposed or ab- 
sent in the country); and then is re- 
cited, in the hearing of all, “ how that 
those eternal enemies of the public or- 
der, those daring disturbers of the 
public peace, those ragged and purse- 
less representatives of the republic, or 
the empire, have dared to proceed to 
the Hotel de Ville in hackney coaches, 
have disarmed the posts, pillaged Cap- 
tain Lepage’s manufactory of one hun- 
dred and fifty muskets or guns, shot 
some blank cartridges at Ensign Co- 
chon of the Marché St. Honoré, turned 
over a cart in the Rue Grenetat, kissed 
the wives and daughters of fifty na- 
tional guards (oh, horror!) in the 
Marché des Innocens, and threaten to 
storm the Louvre, Tuileries, and a 
baker’s shop.” When the recital is 
concluded, ball-cartridges are distri- 
buted, these brave defenders of their 
carts, wives, and shops, are exhorted 
to “ finish with the canaille”—** not to 
spare one of them ”’ to tell the sad tale. 
And before the word ** March” is 
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uttered, the Colonel Paper-hanger says 
* En avant ;” the Captain Cutler crys 
“ Death to the Republicans!” And so, 
some with their bayonets at the points 
of their guns, and others with charged 
muskets and bayonets too, rush on 
pell-mell to destroy the hydra of the 
republic. The drummer “ row, dow, 
dow’s”’ no longer. Slow and silent is 
the march of these heroes of the 
“ boutiques.” They appear afraid of 
rousing, even by the tread of their feet, 
the republicans who may be concealed 
behind the lamp-posts; and on they 
march, “ with their hearts in their 
mouths,” to meet the republic, and 
attack the barricades. But of a sudden 
they stop. The drummer, who is the 
sentinel both for himself and others, 
has heard a solitary “‘ bang” in the 
distance ; and as the awful moment 
approaches, and as no doubt the bang 
was the report of a musket of the 
enemy, they all stop to take courage, 
as well as breath, and then march with 
more rapidity in the direction of the 
firing. As, however, I propose, my 
dear Fraser, to supply you with a 
sketch of the Paris pastimes of last 
Sunday, I shall here close all general 
descriptions, and proceed to the revolt 
and rebellion of the 12th and 13th of 
this very pretty month of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine. 

“‘ There is no accounting for taste,” 
said Edward Ellice, when last at Paris, 
when a Frenchman who sat next him 
at Dupin’s table admired “ the roast 
beef of Old England” much more than 
the “* ragouts and entremets of his own 
country.” For my part,” said Ned, 
** I prefer the hind legs of frogs to the 
hind leg ofa bull; and see more merit 
in one * Charlotte Russe’ than in a hun- 
dred plum puddings. This was Whig 
nationality, and a fair specimen of the 
John Bullism of a Melbourne cabinet. 
However, as Edward Ellice says, very 
truly, “there ts no accounting for 
taste ;”’ and no doubt it is for this rea- 
son that Whig ladies in waiting are 
preferred at St. James’s to consci- 
entious, enlightened, patriotic, and 
Conservative ministers. Vive la baga- 
telie! And for no better reason the 
French are great lovers of émeutes, 
insurrections, rebellions, barricades, 
shooting at each other through cart- 
wheels, out of windows, through key- 
holes; and take a deep and lively in- 
terest in visiting the Morgue, the re- 
ceptacle for all dead, unclaimed bodies; 
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and there counting how many stabs the 
young man with gray eyes received 
from the butcher-captain of the na- 
tional guards, of the third company, 
of the second legion; and how many 
balls must have gone through the body 
of that fair lad of 18, who lies there ex- 
tended on the cold pavement, not so 
cold as his lifeless frame, all of which 
were fired on that defenceless boy by 
the dauntless champions of the Place 
de la Bourse, or of the Rue Richelieu. 
Women, young and old; children of 
both sexes; the superstitious to cure 
their worts on their fingers; and the 
barbarous, to indulge their love of na- 
kedness, blood, wounds, and death, 
get as near the dead bodies as they 
can, and then recount to the absent, 
who listen with breathless anxiety, all 
they have seen of this magnificent 
spectacle ! 

It was, then, on a very fine spring 
afternoon, in this very month of May, 
and, withal, on a Sunday afternoon, 
that some four hundred young tailors, 
carpenters, shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
bakers, and others, set out from their 
respective garrets, cellars, or eighth or 
ninth floors above the entresol, in search 
of a government. “ The better the 
day the better the deed,” says the 
adage; and as Louis Philippe had not 
been able to get further than a pro- 
visional ministry, after some three 
months of hard labour, these republican- 
Buonapartists, most of them beardless, 
resolved on coming to the aid of the 
citizen-king. That there might be no 
mistake as to their intentions, they 
drew up a “ proclamation,” the sub- 
stance of which was, that Louis Phi- 
lippe was a tyrant, and that they were 
slaves; but that having, of course, 
come to the resolution, a la O’Connell, 
to break their chains, they had confided 
their provisional government to military 
leaders, who were to lead them on to 
victory—or death. The proclamation 
was a sort of condensed epitome of 
Daniel’s last address to the lads of the 
Precursor Association ; and the style 
was as nervous, ?.e. as impudent, trea- 
sonable, and vulgar. To prove, low- 
ever, that they were no canaille, but 
Messieures bien comme il faut, they 
resolved unanimously to make the 
commencement of the revolt in a style 
of grandeur unknown to their forerun- 
ners, St. Just and Marat, but a la 
Robespierre, who was a dandy in his 
person, whilst a devil in his heart: in 
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one word, they took hackney-coaches, 
and arrived, as quick as coaches and 
horses could take them, to the scene of 
conflict. They began by attempts to 
open, after the manner of Vidoegq, the 
doors of a gunsmith’s establishment ; 
but as these doors were barred and 
bolted, and would not yield to the 
pressing solicitations of those who de- 
manded them to open, why, these he- 
roic supporters of the rights and privi- 
leges of the people chopped the doors 
with their hatchets, and supplied them- 
selves with those useful utensils for the 
chase, called guns. This was victory 
No. 1. It was gained over wooden 
doors, and the doors were made to 
suffer for their resistance,—for they 
were nearly chopped to pieces. As 
oaken or deal doors could not resist the 
iron choppers of the revolution, their 
victorious opponents now rushed with 
impetuosity to other scenes of amuse- 
ment and occupation. Rapid and 
rough were their movements. Over the 
kennels, and down the dank, dirty 
alleys which lie between the [otel de 
Ville and the Rues St. Martin and St. 
Denis, they precipitated themselves ; 
whilst others, turning to the right, pro- 
ceeded to the Place du Chitelet. Oh, 
this Place du Chatelet! once covered 
by old towers, and surrounded by yet 
older recollections ; but where, for the 
last quarter of a century, the old bed- 
steads and straw mattrasses of those 
who have had their goods seized for 
rent, or for debt, are sold by auction 
every Wednesday and Saturday. In 
the centre of this place, once covered 
by monastic cells and papist towers, an 
elegant fountain was erected by Na- 
poleon, in the year 1808. It is called 
La Fontaine du Palmier, and consists 
ofa circular basin, twenty feet in di- 
ameter, with a pedestal and column in 
the centre fifty-eight feet in elevation. 
The shaft of the column represents the 
trunk of a palm-tree, and the capital 
the branches. Upon the pedestal are 
four fine statues by Boizot, representing 
Justice, Strength, Prudence, and Vigi- 
lance, which join hands, and encircle 
the column. The shaft is divided by 
bands of bronze gilt, bearing the names 
of the principal victories gained by Na- 
poleon. At the angles of the pedestal 
are cornucopiz, terminated by fishes’ 
heads, from which the water issues. 
Two sides of the pedestal are orna- 
mented with eagles, encircled by large 
crowns of laurel in relief. Above the 
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capital are heads representing the 
winds ; and in the centre a globe, 
which supports a gilt statue of Victory, 
holding forth a crown of laurel in each 
hand. Little did Napoleon imagine, 
when he inaugurated the erection of 
this monument, that thirty years after- 
wards not « member of his family 
would be allowed to plant his foot on 
French soil; and that the remnant of 
his admirers, a few hundred ragged 
Radicals, would rush, on a bright May 
afternoon, to this same Place du Cha- 
telet, and there vainly attempt to raise 
a cry in favour of the Napoleon dynasty. 
Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

“ N’importe !” There they arrived ; 
and the guard-house, not the column, 
was the object of their attack. Bang 
—bang—bang! went the muskets of 
Lepage, or, rather, his sporting guns. 
The soldiers were surprised ; they 
rushed into their guard-house, barri- 
caded the doors (for soldiers as well as 
republicans barricade in France), and 
prepared for the conflict. It was short, 
but severe. The leader of this division 
of the insurgents called on the little 
band within to surrender! “ Never !” 
was the reply; and the sergeant of the 
municipal guards, from within, suiting 
the action to the word, levelled his 
fusil, and in a moment the chief was 
dead. But a second chief rushed for- 
ward; it was a journeyman leather- 
cutter. He pointed his fusil at the 
door, and fired; the sergeant from 
within did the same: the journeyman 
leather-cutter was no more. But a 
third chief came forward. The heart 
of the sergeant failed; he had killed 
two men in one minute. He paused ; 
but was about to charge the third time, 
when the trampling of horses was heard 
in the distance: they soon arrived ; 
the insurgents retreated; the band 
of seven were liberated from the 
guardhouse ; and foot and horse rushed 
to the Prefecture of Police, to save it 
from being captured. But though the 
insurgents had failed in their attempt 
to disarm the post, they returned to the 
guard-house, served the benches and 
chairs as they had done the wooden 
doors of Lepage, viz., chopped them 
to pieces ; and then proceeded towards 
the Palace of Justice, and the guard- 
house there. The lieutenant was in- 
formed by his men that an armed mob 
was approaching! and was asked if 
they should charge their muskets? 
** No!” was the reply; “ they are a 
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set of senseless vagabonds ; I will soon 
get rid of them.” He advanced a few 
steps. ‘ What do you want here ?” 
he asked of the leader. ‘ Your arms,” 
was the reply. “ Then you will not 
have them!” retorted the lieutenant ; 
** go your way — interfere not with us.” 
“You will then be made prisoners!” 
answered the rebel chief of this rebel 
band. “ No,no!” replied the lieuten- 
ant; and, taking the leader by his arm, 
he said, “ 1 could make you my pri- 
soner, if I chose, this instant. “ Fire !” 
cried the chief,—and the poor lieuten- 
ant was dead! Two of the soldiers 
rushed towards the body; they were 
killed on the spot. The remainder 
surrendered, and the guard-house was 
pillaged of guns, swords, and ammuni- 
tion. But this was not all. A poor 
sick soldier, not ill enough to be in the 
hospital, but too poorly to mount the 
guard, lay tranquilly in one corner. 
* Here is one of the miscreants!” cried 
a voice, louder and rougher than the 
rest. ‘“ Fire!” cried the leader; and 
the poor wretch had not time to say, 
* Lord have mercy on me!”’— he was 
dead. 

Flushed with victory, and stimulated 
with the sight of blood, they proceeded, 
with harried steps and bloody resolu- 
tion, to the gates of the Prefecture. But 
the cavalry and the guards — the little 
liberated band of seven—had reached 
there before them. The gates were 
closed. ‘ Surrender this instant !” 
cried the chief of the rebels. The 
muskets from within replied lustily to 
the insolent demand; ard three re- 
publicans-Napoleonists, were prostrate 
lifeless on the ground. The rebels did 
not stop to carry away their slain; 
they saw that resistance would there be 
desperate ; and their hopes of liberat- 
ing the felons were destroyed. They 
traversed the Pont de la Cité, the 
Pont au Change, and the other little 
bridges conducting towards the quay 
on the Rues St. Denis and St. Martin 
side of the river Seine ; and there com- 
menced the work of destroying the 
lanterns, throwing up barricades, and 
preparing to defend themselves from 
the incursions of the cavalry. But 
here we must leave them fora moment, 
and proceed to the Hotel de Ville. 

When the band was first armed at 
Lepage’s, one division, more bold and 
determined than the rest, proceeded to 
the Guildhall of Paris. The guards 
were few. Some were sleeping ; others 
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were at the neighbouring wine-houses ; 
two or three were strolling on the quay. 
Three hackney-coaches drove up. The 
warriors alighted. They had gone thi- 
ther to take the Hotel de Ville, and 
they began by capturing the guard- 
house. ‘ Your arms, or your lives !” 
cried a long-bearded republican, about 
twenty-four years of age. ‘ We are 
masters of Paris—surrender at once, 
or you are dead men!” The guards 
were stupified. Some ran to seize their 
guns—two or three loaded them in- 


stanter—others were later in their 
arrangements: but shots were ex- 


changed —five “‘ Napoleon republicans ” 
were dead the next instant; and, on 
the other hand, the soldiers and the 
municipal guards shared no better fate, 
The Place de l’Hoétel de Ville, the 
scene of so many a combat during 
both the first and the second revolu- 
tions, once more re-echoed the moans 
of the wounded and the groans of the 
dying; and the guard-house became 
the rendezvous of the insurgents. As 
the soldiers were disarmed, they took 
to flight—rushed into the interior of 
the city, proceeded to all the neigh- 
bouring guard-houses, fled to the bar- 
racks, and made known the astound- 
ing intelligence that the Hotel de Ville 
was in the possession of the sovereign 
people! But this possession was of 
short duration. An infantry regiment 
arrived shortly afterwards on the spot: 
the guard-house was attacked and de- 
fended ; soldiers and insurgents were 
alike killed and wounded ; and, finally, 
the soldiery triumphed, and the rebels 
fled to join their companions in the 
quartiers of St. Martin and St. Denis. 
It was at this moment that “ the 
hope of the family ” (not of the nation), 
the Duke of Orleans, returned from the 
race-course on the Champ de Mars to 
his illustrious parents at the Tuileries. 
Whilst the soldiers and the rebels 
had passed their Sunday afternoon in 
the pastime of shooting each other, as 
though: they were respectively so many 
rabbits in a large warren, the eldest 
son of the Orleans dynasty had been 
betting on ‘* running horses and run- 
ning mares” on the Champ de Mars. 
It was also at this moment that Mar- 
shal Soult arrived at the chateau. 
** When I heard, sire, that shots were 
exchanging,” cried the hero of Toulouse, 
as he entered the palace, “ I felt that 
my place was next to your side.” 
Louis Philippe smiled inetiably ; and 
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this was the pastime of the marshal. 
Thus every one had his peculiar amuse- 
ment: and,the king had his, for he re- 
solved on making the Duke of Dal- 
matia minister of foreign affairs, and 
on becoming himself the secretary of 
his minister; for the marshal is as 
much able to write a despatch, or draw 
up a diplomatic document, as he is to 
dance a hornpipe—but no more. 
Whilst the horses were running at the 
Champ de Mars, the soldiers and peo- 
ple fighting, Marshal Soult gazing at 
the king with wonder and admiration, 
and Louis Philippe sending off mes- 
sengers iv all directions, to M. Ville- 
main, and | know not who else besides, 
to call on them in that moment of peril 
to become ministers, and save the 
monarchy, M. Dufaure, the (to be) 
minister of public works, was being 
quietly taken to the country by M. 
Passy, the (to be) minister of finance, 
to be made a little tipsy, in order that, 
when he returned to town at night, he 
might not be able to resist the entreaties, 
prayers, tears of the crown, but might 
consent to become a member of the 
Soult administration. ‘The trick suc- 
ceeded. Dufaure dined too well, and 
drank too freely; and the Courier 
Francais adds, in its own delightful 
and vigorous phraseology, that “ the 
infernal machinations of the court suc- 
ceeded.” We must now return to our 
insurgents, in the quartiers St. Martin 
and St. Denis. 

Did you ever, my dear Fraser, see 
a barricade? Perhaps not. Then do 
let me give you a description. First 
of all, imagine a hundred fellows, some 
short and others tall, some ferocious, 
and others athletic, politely threatening 
to take away the lives of all the inha- 
bitants of half a dozen houses in the 
next five minutes, if they make the 
least resistance to the formation of a 
barricade in front of their dwellings. 
Then imagine these hundred fellows 
seizing hold of iron bars, or spades, or 
crows, or whatever is the strongest and 
most handy, to tear up the paving- 
stones ; and the male inhabitants of the 
houses aforesaid compelled to aid in 
this work of preparation. Then the 
paving-stones are piled one on the 
other, Spades and shovels are used 
to dig a trench. The earth is thrown 
up. Planks, chests of drawers, ladders, 
poles, weighty and cumbrous articles, 
are all heaped together; and “ con- 
fusion worse confounded ” is the order 
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of the day. Behind these rapidly col- 
lected and arranged materials the rebels 
charge their muskets ; and as no ca- 
valry can pass, they have only to fear 
the infantry, who are armed like them- 
selves. In the houses adjoining, at 
the first, second, and third floors, are 
planted rebel sentinels, who utter cries 
or make signs when the enemy is ap- 
proaching. Up and down the street, 
at all the windows you see a hundred 
saps and bonnets. The women love a 
barricade, enjoy the fun of an émeute, 
rejoice at an insurrection, triumph at a 
rebellion; and, in Paris, a favourite 
pastime for the fair and brave Parisian 
females, is to watch who takes the best 
aim, and shoots his brother or his 
neighbour with the most dexterity. 
“* C’est bien, c’est bien!” cried an old 
woman of sixty, when, from behind a 
barricade in the Rue Neuve St. Méry, 
a young beardless rebel of eighteen le- 
velled his gun, and shot a captain of 
infantry dead on the spot. The soldiers 
looked up scornfully. The old woman 
repeated the cry: ‘ C’est bien, c’est 
bien!” she screamed. But she never 
uttered another word, for the soldiers 
became angry as well as scornful— 
pointed their muskets, and she was 
dead. This was the signal for new 
barricades, and new disorders. 

The defeat of the rebels at the Pré- 
fecture had disorganised all their plans. 
They had hoped to have set the pri- 
soners free; to have organised bands 
of felons, who should proceed all over 
the capital, aud shoot isolated soldiers 
and national guards in every direction ; 
and thus to have inspired the capital 
with terror. But they were reduced, 
by their failure at the Préfecture, to 
rely on their luck or good fortune ; 
and it had forsaken them. They 
counted on the support of the thieves, 
but they were still in prison; and on 
the appui of the working classes, but 
they had been taken by surprise, and 
had no time to examine into the inten- 
tions of the ringleaders. They there- 
fore stood aloof; not because they 
loved the government, but because 
they feared defeat—or, rather, were 
unprepared for the movement. Thus 
uusupported, they resolved on a system 
of defence. They threw up barricades 
—overturned omnibuses and hackney- 
coaches, to render those barricades 
more formidable—got possession of 
by -streets— secured a retreat— shot 
isolated soldiers—drove back more 
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than once detachments of horse muni- 
cipal guards, by firing on them when 
they could not advance, and were 
therefore obliged to retrace their steps ; 
and, finally, kept the troops at bay on 
the one hand, or defeated them on the 
other, until night with its sable curtain 
favoured their dispersion. 

Whilst these were the “ pastimes ” 
in one part of Paris, in another, armed 
bands of eight and ten patroiled the 
streets, fired at general officers, shot 
an aide-de-camp of the king, chased 
unarmed soldiers, and carried horror 
and confusion into nearly every quar- 
ter. In the Rue Richelieu, six un- 
armed soldiers of the line, who were 
returning after a day’s excursion in 
the country to their barracks, were fired 
on by a band of rebels. They took 
refuge in a court-yard. The door was 
forced —they were fired on again; and 
then the band proceeded to the Place 
des Italiens, where the remains of the 
Italian Opera House occupy the ground, 
and there they shot in the back a ge- 
neral officer. These were the pastimes 
of the armed bands in the “ centre of 
civilisation,” in the capital of Europe, 
in the imperial city! There’s no ac- 
counting for taste—is there, Edward 
Ellice? When you were here last, 
you longed to see an émeute. What 
a pity it is you did not stay! We 
really must get up something of the 
sort against your next visit. 

You must not, however, imagine, my 
dear Fraser, that the people were de- 
prived of their pastimes, in the midst 
of these varied amusements. Far from 
it! Oh, how they did pour forth from 
their garrets, cells, cellars, and wretched 
cabins, on Sunday evening! Every 
door was open—not a window was 
shut! How they did talk, and scream, 
and halloo, and describe the battle, 
and count the slain by hundreds; and 
lie, and swear, and drink, and fight ; 
and rush to the scenes where their 
 fellow-countrymen ” had fallen ; and 
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examine the blood which had been 
spilt, and the guard-houses which had 
been destroyed! The bravest sought 
to find out the insurgents,—some to 
aid, others to attack them. The cow- 
ardly remained on the quays, peeping 
down the streets where the combats 
were proceeding, or else running away 
a few paces at every bang of a musket. 
But, ob, the tens of thousands of spec- 
tators! Low they did pour to the 
environs of the spots in question — 
thousands upon thousands, and thou- 
sands still! There stood an old man, 
who narrated to a circle of twenty ail 
that passed at the Place du Chitelet ; 
and there stood a national guard, who 
had very near been wounded at the 
Pont au Change, and who was much 
more eloquent for having escaped. 
And so they grouped themselves to- 
gether ; whilst some cursed the king, 
others swore at the government, and a 
few rated at the republicans — not for 
shooting the unarmed and the helpless 
(for that is fair play in a Paris rebel- 
lion), but for not having better arranged 
their plans; and, in one word, for hay- 
ing failed ! 

At length came darkness. Paris was 
now full of troops! The soldiers bi- 
vouacked on the squares and places ; 
the fires were lighted; their helmets 
glittered by the flames; the dingy 
buildings looked darker and more 
solemn than usual; and the clock of 
Notre Dame struck twelve! Louis 
Philippe was at the Tuileries ; the ca- 
binet of the 12th May had been formed ; 
Thiers, the political rope-dancer, had 
been excluded from the ministry; and 
tipsy Dufaure found himself minister 
of public works! Good night to you 
all, said I; and I sought my pillow, 
the only pastime that is suitable to a 
sleepy man. 


Yours truly, 


You know Wua. 
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Anatomy of the Chess Automaton. 


ANATOMY OF THE CHESS AUTOMATON. 


“« Doubtless, the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat.”—Bur er. 


Man may be fairly styled an animal of 
the class * gullible.” From the hour 
of his birth till the day of his death, 
never does the organ of credulity cease 
to bump out his cerebrum. It is a 
common saying among the legs of the 
turf, that “ there is a flat born every 
minute.” No dictum can be based on 
better grounds. Man appears to glory 
in being swindled, upon the same prin- 
ciple that leads Shakspeare’s citizen to 
boast of “ having had losses.” Man is 
“ done brown” daily; but never gets 
wholly baked, in the scorching oven of 
experience. The bumpkin yet gapes at 
Doncaster for the “little pea” beneath 
the thimble, with the same intense de- 
gree of viridity that poor Paddy drops 
his tinpenny into the big beggarman’s 
hat, in the full belief his copper will 
return to him hereafter in the form of 
gold. 

As was man in the beginning, 
touching his hugeness of swallow, so 
is he now, and so will he ever be. 
This quality is part and parcel of his 
essence ; and experience here availeth 
him not. Almost within our own re- 
collection, did the bottle conjuror draw 
his hundreds, and the Cock Lane ghost 
her thousands. Each Scaramuccia fills 
the benches; whether it be Johanna 
and her cradle; or Chabot, with his 
beefsteak stewed in Prussic acid. The 
mob who have seen the show come 
away content, lest they be taken for 
dupes. Robert Macaire bows them 
forth; and Bertrand, beating the big 
drum, safely appeals to the verdict of 
the outgoers, as he calls on the multi- 
tude to tread in their path. 

These sage reflections, and many 
more, equally pithy, suggested them- 
selves irresistibly to our mind, while 
dusting the books in our humble li- 
brary one sunny morning last week. 
During this interesting process, a thick 
tome fell on our head, quite ‘ pro- 
miscuously ;” and taking it up, on the 
principle of trying the “ sortes Vir- 
giliane,” we found it to consist of 
some half-dozen, or more, learned and 
voluminous tracts, on the subject of the 
automaton chess-player. 

Tur Automaton Curss-PLayer ! 
Lofty title! magniloquent cognomen } 


A composition of brass or wood, of 
ivory or of iron, called forth from the 
forest or the mine, to do duty, at no 
notice, for a Philidor, a La Bourdon- 
nais, or a M‘Donnell ; and going sen- 
tentiously through the process of rea- 
soning and calculation — inviting, 
throughout Europe, all comers to break 
a spear in the tented field, and dealing 
forth checkmate so liberally from the 
unaided resources of its own precious 
block-head — marshalling its forces on 
the plain, and conducting them faith- 
fully hither and thither, literally with- 
out seeing the board—courting the 
combat with our stoutest paladins, for 
some sixty or seventy years—and 
foiling every attempt to discover the 
whereabouts of the Promethean spark 
within — upsetting kings and kaisars, 
knights and castles, honest men and 
rooks, mitres and Amazons, as the boy 
knocks down his tiny ninepins—re- 
dressing the wrongs of injured queens, 
and seating them once more on their 
thrones of ivory or of ebon — conquer- 
ing Napoleon Bonaparte and Frederick 
of Prussia in the mimic field of war, 
and forcing Eugene Beauharnois to cry 
‘“‘ ransom ”’—lording it, in the strong 
spell of knowledge, over court and 
cottage, yet every where carrying off 
the laurel. Seriously do we pro- 
nounce the career of the Automaton to 
have been more gloriously brilliant, 
and certainly less bloodstained, than 
that of the greatest warrior who ever 
founded a kingdom or a dynasty. 

The Chess-playing Automaton has 
never yet received, here, the meed of 
notoriety so long since fairly won. The 
British know him chiefly by name, 
though he has visited their shores, and 
dived his hand into their pockets. 
Be it ours, on the present occasion, 
to elucidate the subject, and place the 
great Turk on that niche in the temple 
of Fame, so justly due to his achieve- 
ments. Alexander the Great had his 
Quintus Curtius. The Automaton, like 
Henri Quatre, must have his Sully. 

We shall deal, however, with King 
Log, as beseemeth the scribe living 
among a free people. Great names 
may not hoodwink our eyes; and if 
we eyer meet with an ass in the lion’s 
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skin, we shall make bold to cudgel 
him out. We candistinguish between 
real merit and merely ingenious pre- 
tension ; while we claim a right on all 
occasions to call things by their proper 
names—a cat being to usacat. For 
three-quarters of a century, the Auto- 
maton Chess-man has been inscribed 
on a page of the history of earth, as of 
a construction and constitution ab- 
surdly miraculous; for when before 
did metal think, or timber calculate ? 
We shall now examine whether the 
Automaton is best entitled to be typi- 
fied as Jupiter Tonans or Jupiter Sca- 
pin, as Murat or Mantalini. 

Let us here deposit, logically, a rough 
definition of what properly constitutes 
an automaton. 

An automaton is a machine made 
by human hands, capable of perform- 
ing sundry movements, gestures, or 
actions, of itself, upon the setting in 
motion of certain springs, or forms of 
power. As long as these means to the 
end desired are kept up and maintained, 
so long will the automaton perform ; 
continui ng its operations, during the 
whole time the moving pri inciple re- 
mains in a healthy state. Such is an 
automaton in its most simple shape of 
existence. 

The flying dove of Archytas, men- 
tioned by Aulus Gellius (Noct. At., 
lib. x. c. 12); as also the wooden eagle 
of Reziomontanus, which flew from the 
city to meet the emperor, and, having 
saluted him, returned back again, if 
they ever existed at all, may be fairly 
styled automata; as was the iron fly, 
which, at a banquet, flew out of its 
master’s hands, and, first taking a 
round of the hall, again settled at the 
starting point (Apol., Cc. XK. sect. 1), 
The trumpeter of Maelzel, the flute- 
player of Vaucanson, the Apollonicon 
of Flight and Robson, the wooden lady 
playing the pianoforte (ber family is 
tolerably numerous !), and a hundred 
other similarly curious engines of the 
same class of automata, are doubtless 
familiar to the recollections of our 
readers. 

A second class of automata, like the 
first, may be worked by machinery, 
chiefly self-acting, upon a fixed prin- 
ciple ; possessing, however, at the same 
time, a communication, not immediately 
apparent, with human agency; and 
hence, changing the regular order and 
succession of their movements, accord- 
ing to existing circumstances. There 
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is no third class of automata; since 
that form of automaton depending ex- 
clusively on human aid, however dis- 
guised, is but a.spurious scion of the 
tree. 

Can the Chiess-player be 
among either one of the legitimate 
species of automata? The crowd, who 
look only on the surface, have for se- 
venty years answered this question in 
the affirmative, and placed Mr. Block 
in our second class of automata; but 
have they done so correctly? Nous 
verrons. Were we to order a watch of 
Monsieur Leroy, which, at the word of 
cominand, would point its hands to 
whatsoever part of the dial we directed, 
the skilful French horologer would re- 
ply, that nothing but a living human 
hand could so shape its power of 
movement. Are not the two cases 
strictly on a par? Which, then, is the 
correct respondent, Monsieur Leroy 
or the beast called Legion? We love 
a correct definition. The Automaton 
Chess-player was either a gross piece 
of humbug, or it was a sentient being, 
endowed, like man himself, with voli- 
tion, judgment, and all the rest of it; 
butin neither case was it an automaton. 
Most true is it, that whenever Legion 
cannot readily solve any given problem, 
he prefers either adopting the cry of 
*< miracle,” or gulping down any solu- 
tion offered, to seeking for himself the 
key to the mystery, through the me- 
dium of patient and laboured investi- 
gation. 

But we may not further lengthen out 
our prologue to the farce; so pass we 
on at once to a glance at the original 
creation, life, and adventures, of ou 
timber I'rankenstein. 

The Chess Automaton was the sole 
invention of Wolffgang de Kempelen, 

liungarian gentleman, Aulic coun- 
sellor to the royal chamber of the do- 
mains of the emperor in Ilungary, and 
celebrated for great genius in every de- 
partment of mechanics. Troma boy, 
he had trod in the path of science, and 
was incontestably of first-rate capabi- 
lities as a mechanician and engineer. 
Invention was his hobby, and he rode 
it furiously, even to the partial impo- 
verishment of his means. M. de 
Kempelen, being at Vien na in the yeat 
1769, was invited by the Empress Ma- 
ria ‘Theresa to be present at the repre- 
sentation of certain magnetic games, 01 
experiments, about to be shewn in 
public at the imperial court by M. 
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Pelletier, a Frenchman. During the 
exhibition, De Kempelen, being ho- 
noured by a long conversation with his 
sovereign, was induced casually to 
mention that he thought he could con- 
struct a machine, the powers of which 
should be far more surprising, and the 
deception more complete, than all the 
wonders of magnetism just displayed 
by Pelletier. At this declaration, the 
curiosity of the empress was naturally 
excited ; and, with true female eager- 
ness for novelty, she drew from De 
Kempelen a promise to gratify her 
wishes, by preparing an early and 
practical proof of his bold assertion. 
The artist returned to his modest 
dwelling at Presburg, and girded up 
his loins to the task. He kept his 
word with his imperial mistress ; and 
in the following year presented himself 
once more at the court of Vienna, 
accompanied by the Automaton Chess- 
player. Need we say that its success 
was triumphantly complete ? 

The machine being set in motion, 
excited the admiration of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, as well as of the most 
illustrious and scientific individuals in 
her circle; all of whom were freely 
permitted to test its extraordinary 
powers. The fame of the figure spread 
over the face of Europe, whose news- 
papers and journals rang with the ad- 
vent of the newly born prodigy ; the 
performances of which were duly exag- 
gerated, selon les regles, in the detail. 
De Kempelen, a modest and quiet 
man, was far from smiling at the cele- 
brity hereby acquired. He would have 
been glad to achieve greatness, but 
cared little for it when thus thrust 
upon him. He was held up as a 
wizard, a Maugraby, a Michael Scott, 
premiere qualité ; and was almost dis- 
gusted at the success of his contrivance. 
Jn fact, De Kempelen never hesitated 
to speak his mind plainly as to the 
real merits of his engine. ‘“ It is,” 

said he to his friends, “a trifle, not 
without merit as to its mechanism ; 
but those effects, which to the specta- 
tors appear so wonderful, arise merely 
from the boldness of the original con- 
ception, and the fortunate choice of the 
means employed by me to carry out 
the illusion.” This is the language of 
a great mind, not choosing prematurely 
to open the eyes of surrounding dupes, 
but scorning to take to himself greater 
reputation than he felt was his due: 
and these words alone ought to have 
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satisfied men of nous, that the thing 
was merely a clever hoax ; since, had 
it been in reality that which it appeared 
to be outwardly, viz. a machine, which 
by itself, and of itself alone, could con- 
duct a game of chess, then, indeed, 
instead of its being a “ trifle,” as de- 
nominated by De Kempelen, it might 
proudly have reared its head, as an 
emanation from a mind which had dis- 
covered some hitherto unheard-of means 
wherewith to conquer matter. 

It will be interesting here to describe 
the “ outward man” of the Automaton, 
as he first appeared, while yet exhibited 
only in the private circle of its inventor ; 
and we accordingly extract from the 
work of M. Windisch, one of the ear- 
liest believers in De Kempelen’s gnome, 
and one of those who was honoured by 
seeing the babe, as may be said, in the 
cradle. (Briefe uber den Schachspieler 
des Herrn von Kempelen, §c. Basle, 
1783. 8vo.) 


* The first idea which occurs on an 
examination of the Automaton Chess- 
player,” says M. de Windisch, “ is a 
suspicion that its movements are under 
the immediate guidance of some human 
being. From this error I was not myself 
exempt, when I saw, for the first time, 
the inventor draw from a recess his 
Automaton, fixed to a good-sized chest ; 
and I could not, any more than others, 
help suspecting that this chest certainly 
contained a child, which, as 1 guessed 
from the dimensions of the case, might 
be ten or twelve years of age. Many of 
the visitors were equally convinced of 
such being the fact, and did not hesitate 
already to declare their opinions aloud, 
But we were all equally confounded on 
seeing M, de Kempelen turn up the gar- 
ments of the Automaton, pull forth the 
drawer, and open all the doors of the 
chest. Moving it about, thus opened, 
by means of the castors on which it is 
placed, he turned it in all directions, and 
permitted us freely to examine it all over. 
I was not backward in this scrutiny. I 
searched into its darkest corners; and 
finding no possibility of its concealing 
any object of even the size of my hat, 
my self-love was terribly mortified at 
seeing my ingenious conjecture put to- 
tally to flight. All the spectators under- 
went a similar impression ; and on their 
countenances were visibly depicted signs 
of extreme surprise. One old lady, above 
the rest, recollecting, doubtless, the f; fairy 
tales of her youth, first crossing herself, 
with a heavy and devout sigh, went and 
hid herself in a distant window, that she 
might no longer remain in a proximity 
so dangerous as that existing between 
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herself and the demon she now fully be- 
lieved must occupy the Automaton. 1 
have since viewed the machine frequent- 
ly, have examined it in every way I could 
think of, and have played chess against 
it, and am still reduced to the humiliating 
avowal that I know nothing about it. 
Still I am consoled by the reflection that 
many other persons, though gifted with 
more profound knowledge and skill in 
mechanics, have not succeeded better 
than myself, Out of many thousand per- 
sons, of all classes, who have seen it, 
not one has discovered the secret. The 
Gordian knot presented to Alexander 
must have been less difficult to unravel. 
Is it an illusion? So beit. But it is, 
then, an illusion which does honour to 
the human mind; an illusion more sur- 
prising, more inconceivable, than all 
those which are to be found in the dif- 
ferent collections of mathematical re- 
creations. 

“ The Automaton receives its visitors 
in M. de Kempelen’s study ; in the ante- 
chamber of which nothing is to be seen 
but the tools of a joiner or locksmith, 
thrown about in most admired confusion. 
No communication can possibly exist 
between the Automaton and any adjoin- 
ing room ; as was proved by the figure’s 
being carried for exhibition to the impe- 
rial palace. It runs on castors ; and can, 
therefore, have nothing about it depend- 
ant on the construction of the floor. 
These are important premises. 

“The first object which strikes the 
view, on entering the study, is the 
Automaton, which is placed opposite 
the door. ‘The chest to which it is 
affixed is three feet and a half long, two 
feet wide, and two feet and a half high ; 
and is, by means of the aforesaid castors, 
moved with facility from place to place. 
Behind this chest is seen a figure the 
size of life, dressed in the Turkish cos- 
tume, seated upon a wooden chair fas- 
teued to the body of the Automaton, 
and which of course moves with it, 
when rolled about the apartment. The 
figure leans its right arm on the table, 
holding a long Turkish pipe in his left 
hand, in the attitude of a person who 
ceases to smoke, It plays with its left 
hand ; which M. de Kempelen informed 
me was an oversight on his part, not 
discovered until the work was so far ad. 
vanced, that to amend the Turk’s manners 
would have required nearly total recon- 
struction. When the Turk is about to 
play, M. de Kempelen, as pipe-bearer, 
takes the pipe from his hand. Before 
the Automaton is a chess-board, screwed 
to the table, or upper surface of the chest, 
on which the eyes of the figure appear to 
he constantly tixed. 

““M. de Kempelen opens the front 
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doors of the chest, and pulls out the 
drawer which is underneath. The chest 
is partitioned off into two equal parts, 
of which the left is narrower than the 
right. The left side, indeed, occu- 
pies scarcely one-third part of the length 
of the chest, and is filled with wheels, 
levers, cylinders, and other pieces of 
clockwork. In the division to the right 
are seen some wheels, some spring bar- 
rels, and a couple of horizontal quadrants, 
The remainder is filled with a casket, a 
cushion, and a small board, on which are 
traced certain letters in gold. Ata sub- 
sequent point of time, and prior to the 
Automaton’s commencing play, the in- 
ventor takes out this casket, and places 
it on a side table. He does the same by 
the board with letters ; which is finally 
placed on the chess-board after the game 
is played, to enable the Automaton by 
these means to answer questions to be 
put to him. 

“In the drawer of the chest above- 
mentioned are found chess-men, of red 
and white ivory, on a board, with which 
they are taken out to be placed on the 
side of the chess-board. There is like. 
wise a small box, rather long in its form, 
containing six pigmy chess-boards, each 
of which presents an ending of a game. 
Such situations are set up in detail on 
the Automaton’s own board ; and he un- 
dertakes to win each and every such 
game by force, whether he play with the 
white or red pieces. 

** T had forgotten also to observe, that 
M., de Kempelen not only opens the front 
doors of the chest, but also those behind ; 
by which means all the wheels are clearly 
seen, so as to give the most perfect con- 
viction that no living being could be 
hidden therein. To render this exposé 
even more complete, the constructor 
usually places a lighted taper in the in- 
terior of the chest; thus throwing light 
into its remotest corners. 

“ Finally, he lifts up the robe of the 
Automaton, and throws it over his head, 
in such a manner as completely to shew 
the structure of the interior, where are 
also seen only wheels and levers ; which 
so entirely occupy the body of the Auto- 
maton, that room is not left to hide even 
acat. The very trousers of the Turk are 
furnished with a small door, likewise 
flung open, to remove the remotest 
shadow of a doubt. 

“ But do not imagine, good reader, 
that the inventor shuts one door as he 
opens another. The entire Automaton is 
seen at the same time uncovered ; the gar- 
ments being also turned up, and the drawer 
opened, as well as all the drawers of the 
chest. In fact, it is in this state he rolls 
it from place to place, around the room, 
courting the inspection of the curious,” 
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We may here state that Maelzel, 
the last proprietor of the Automaton, 
adopted a very similar description of 
routine in the way he shewed the 
figure ; and was equally successful in 
making the spectators believe, like 
Windisch, that they saw the whole of 
the interior at once. Maelzel varied 
some of the details, doing away with 
its brazen-head-like capacity of an- 
swering questions, under a just im- 
pression that this part of its black art 
approximated a little too closely to the 
feats of the learned pig, Toby. But 
the Automaton is all this time unco- 
vered ; and we resume Windisch’s nar- 
rative, quickly, to prevent the poor 
thing from taking cold. 


‘* After having allowed time for suffi- 
cient investigation of its anatomy,” pro- 
ceeds our eye-witness, ‘‘M. de Kempelen 
shuts all the doors of the chest, and places 
it behind a balustrade, made for the 
purpose of preventing the spectators from 
shaking the machine, by touching or lean- 
ing upon it when the Automaton plays ; 
and also to keep clear for the inventor a 
rather spacious place, in which he occa- 
sionally walks, approaching the chest at 
times, on the right or left side, but with- 
out touching it, until it is time to wind 
up the springs. Finally, he passes his 
hand into the interior of the Automaton, 
to arrange the movements in their suit. 
able order ; and finishes all, by placing a 
cushion under the playing arm of the 
Turk. 

‘It must be stated, with regard to the 
casket, that M. de Kempelen places it on 
alittle table near the machine, without, 
however, there being any apparent com. 
munication between the Automaton and 
the table, or the casket; to which the 
inventor has frequent recourse during 
the playing of the game by the Auto- 
maton ; for he opens it from time to time, 
to look at the inside, which is kept hid- 
den from the spectators. 

“Tt is generally assumed that this 
casket is simply a device to attract atten- 
tion ; still M. de Kempelen assures his 
visitors that without it the Automaton 
could not play. The letters traced in 
gold on the board, to which allusion has 
already been made, serve as a new re- 
creation when chess is closed. It is then 
placed on the chess-board ; and the Auto- 
maton answers the questions of the au- 
dience, by pointing with his finger suc- 
cessively to the letters necessary to 
convey reply. ‘lo prepare for this latter 
recreation, the fabricator arranges cer- 
tain movements in the interior of the 
machine,” 


Again must we interrupt the Herrn 
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von Windisch, to note particularly the 
care of De Kempelen lest his figure 
should be too rudely jostled by the 
audience. The grave assertion of our 
Austrian Archimedes, that the secret 
lay within the casket, must have been 
difficult for him to bring out without 
laughing. Windisch resumes :— 


“ The Automaton, when about to move 
at chess, slowly raises his arm, and di- 
rects it towards the piece he intends to 
play. He suspends his hand over the 
piece, spreads his fingers to grasp it, 
places it in its destined situation, draws 
back his arm, and again rests it on the 
cushion, If he have occasion to capture 
a man, the same process is used. At 
each move he makes, a slow sound of 
wheels and clockwork is heard. This 
noise ceases when the move is made. 
The Automaton always claims the first 
move. When his adversary plays, the 
figure lifts his head and overlooks the 
board. He courteously warns the queen 
of being attacked by bowing his head 
twice ; and equally notifies check to the 
king by three bows. Should a false move 
be played, he indignantly shakes his 
head ; but not confining himself to tacit 
disapprobation, instantly confiscates the 
offending piece, following up his capture 
by playing himself ; and thus depriving 
his opponent not only of his piece, but 
of his move also. This divertisement 
happens not unfrequently ; spectators 
wishing to test the figure’s powers of 
discrimination. ‘The advantage hereby 
gained contributes to the Turk’s chance 
of winning; but the law being known 
beforehand, is equally fair for both par- 
ties: though the Automaton never com- 
mits an illegality. 

“M. de Kempelen requests those 
chess-players who confront his warrior 
to place the chess-men strictly in the 
centre of the squares; this precaution 
being necessary, in order that the Auto- 
maton, in grasping a piece, may not be 
exposed to damaging its fingers, by com- 
ing imperfectly in “collision therewith. 
The rules of the game are rigidly 
observed. 

“The machine can play but ten or 
twelve moves without being wound up, 
but it is clear such w inding up can pro- 
duce no other effect than to maintain its 
moving power, without having any con- 
nexion with its directing power, or rather 
with its faculty of acting as required 
by cireumstances. In such faculty, 
doubtless, consists the chief merit of the 
engine, and here lies the mystery. 
During the time of play M. de Kem. 
pelen never touches it, except for the 
purposes aforesaid of winding up, onee 
in ten or a dozen moves, 
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“ Mathematicians and mechanists of 
all countries have examined the Automa- 
ton with the most scrupulous attention, 
without being able to discover ary trace 
of the secret. I have frequently seen 
the Automaton playing, surrounded by 
twenty or thirty persons, who kept their 
eyes incessantly fixed on the inventor. 
We have invariably observed him keep- 
ing at a distance of three or four paces 
from the figure, doing nothing, but oc- 
casionally looking in the casket before- 
mentioned, and never betraying himself 
by any movement which might indicate 
that he was even remotely in communi- 
cation with the Automaton. To destroy 
the impression that magnetism is the 
principal of action, M. de Kempelen 
permits the most powerful magnet to be 
placed on the machine. 

“The moving the knight successively 
over the sixty-four squares of the board, 
in as many leaps, is also a feat too re- 
markable to he passed over. As soon as 
the chess-men are taken off, one of the 
bystanders places a knight on any square 
of the board he chooses, The Automaton 
lifts up the knight, and beginning at the 
square on which he stands, causes it to 
cover the sixty-four squares in the same 
number of moves, without missing one, 
and without touching one square twice 
over. The spectator marks the squares 
in the progress of this difficult calcula. 
tion, by placing a counter on each square 
to which the knight is played. No mat- 
ter what square you first seat the knight 
upon, he neyer misses the performance 
of his task.” 


The above description of the Chess 
Automaton, as he first appeared, is as 
minute as can be desired: he played 
chess, and played it well. The data 
were fairly established, that it was im- 
possible the figure could be in com- 
munication with either one of the ad- 
joining rooms, the ceiling, or the floor ; 
and the interior of the machine being 
apparently so thoroughly exposed to 
view, removed all idea of a human 
person being concealed therein. In- 
deed, in the words of Windisch, we 
find that it was agreed by the spectators 
there was not space even for the tem- 
porary lodging of “ a cat.” De Kem- 
pelen’s gravely walking about the 
room with his casket, reminds one of 
Friar Bacon with his learned head, or 
Merlin and his wand. After a few 
moves are played, he kindly treats the 
Automaton to the refreshment of wind- 
ing up, to recruit its fainting energies, 
as one would hand a man a glass of 
sherry. De Kempelen frequently turned 
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his back, moreover, on his progeny 
during three or four moves, conversing 
meanwhile with the spectators. The 
feat of moving the knight over the sixty- 
four squares in as many moves, is, it 
must be admitted, not quite so pro- 
digious as represented by Windisch, 
There are many printed plans for per- 
forming this; and it is obvious that 
any one of these would do for De 
Kempelen’s purpose, provided it be a 
re-entering series of moves; that is to 
say, the knight, when he leaps to the 
sixty-fourth square, must be just a 
knight’s move from the square on which 
he originally started. edo notspeak 
here of the difficulty of causing the 
machine to perform this, but would 
merely remind the reader that any per- 
son, when he has once acquired by 
heart the knight’s move over the board, 
in a re-entering series, has but to apply 
the same chain of moves in every case, 
whatsoever square of the board the 
knight may choose to make the first 
link of that circular chain. 

There could be hardly more than 
four forms of hypothesis broached by 
the spectators of the Automaton ; and, 
by this time, we find they were all 
equally admitted to be fallacious, A 
concealed man, or boy, — confederacy 
with a person in another chamber,— 
dependency on the floor or ceiling, 
magnetism or electricity, doubtless each 
of these theories had its votaries, and 
each of them was analysed in vain. 
But much time was not given in this 
stage of the performance to the exercise 
of the thinking faculty on the part of 
Germany. 

Torn to pieces by the crowd, who 
eagerly rushed to view the phenomena, 
De Kempelen found it was easier to 
raise a spirit than to lay him again. 
Pestered with letters, demanding ex- 
planation, from all the savans of Eu- 
rope ; annoyed at the absurdities dealt 
forth anent the matter by the public 
press ; and called upon, morning, noon, 
and night, to set up “ his motion” for 
the gratification of some man with a 
handle or a tail to his name, — poor 
M. de Kempelen began to find out 
that fame, however glittering, has its 
drawbacks. Many years of time, and 
the greater part of his fortune, had he 
lavished in improving the science of 
hydraulics. These efforts were before 
the public; but, although deservedly 
of merit, his improved fire-engines and 
water-pumps were altogether pushed 
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into the shade, in favour of his Auto- 
maton Chess-player! So situated, it 
is highly creditable to his memory that 
he refused the offer of large sums of 
money from several persons who wished 
to purchase the Automaton by way of 
speculation. For a long time, his nice 
sense of honour prevented him from 
stooping to coin cash, from metal so 
intrinsically base, as he felt the ore in 
question really to be. De Kempelen 
declined suffering the Automaton to be 
made a public exhibition ; and, as the 
only means in his power of getting rid 
of the burden he had placed on his 
shoulders, actually took the figure par- 
tially to pieces, stowed it away, and 
gave out that it had been damaged by 
the frequent removals it had undergone 
from place to place. M. de Kem- 
pelen was again a free man, and once 
more devoted himself arduously to his 
really scientific discoveries in me- 
chanics. Ilis fame as a magician died 
away, and his friends shook him by the 
hand without fearing to be brimstone- 
marked in the contact. 

Fallen from its throne, bruised and 
battered, limbless and motionless, lay 
the turbaned soldun, during an interval 
of many years, smothered with dust, 
buried in darkness, and forgotten in its 
fall from greatness by the shouting 
sycophants who had so loudly hailed 
the rising star. But its avatur was to 
come; and it was written in the book 
of fate, that, like a true Turkish sove- 
reign, it should yet be dragged from 
the prison in which it pined, to march 
once more to the triumph of the battle- 
field, and the throne of talent over 
gullibility. 

The Grand Duke Paul, of Russia, 
came with his consort, under the travel- 
ling style and titles of the Count and 
Countess du Nord, to visit the Em- 
peror Joseph If., at the court of 
Vienna. Every device which human 
talent could suggest was resorted to, 
in order to give due entertainment to 
guests so illustrious ; and, after a cer- 
tain period, when the first eatings, 
drinkings, and dancings, were over, 
Joseph bethought him of De Kempelen 
and the Automaton. The royal wishes 
were conveyed to our philosopher, that 
he would oblige his sovereign by ex- 
hibiting his chess-playing figure once 
again, and De Kempelen cheerfully 
complied with the request. To the 
half-bred savages of the north, com- 
posing the suite of the royal visitors, 
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the exhibition could not fail to be 
striking; and the Emperor Joseph, 
doubtless, slept that night to the 
tune of ‘ How we shall astonish the 
Browns !” 

De Kempelen employed himself with 
so much zeal and activity in the fur- 
bishing up of his invention, that in 
five weeks’ time the Automaton chess 
hero once more made his bow at court 
with entirely new “ dresses, properties, 
and decorations.” As before, its suc- 
cess was complete; the grand duke 
and his spouse, as well as the Emperor 
Joseph, were equally delighted and 
astonished by its feats. De Kempelen 
was handsomely rewarded, and the 
whole court joined in an earnest re- 
commendation to him, for the sake of 
his family, no longer to resist the 
making an exhibition of his Automa- 
ton a matter of personal emolument. 
Grown worldly wise from experience, 
De Kempelen now considered that he 
should do wrong, longer to neglect this 
opportunity of restoring his broken 
fortunes. Le felt, too, more assured 
of the merit of his secret, and de- 
termined to suffer no false delicacy for 
the future to prevent his reaping the 
harvest of his ingenious mystification. 
The emperor granted him a two years’ 
leave of absence from the duties of his 
office, during which time his salary 
was equally to go on; and the Aulic 
counsellor prepared to travel through 
Germany, France, and England, in 
company with the wonderful figure 
whose fame had already diffused itself 
throughout civilised Europe. 

It was in the year 1783 that De 
Kempelen and the Automaton first 
came to Paris. They were received 
with ahearty weleome, and the plaudits 
of da grande nation knew no bounds. 
The Automaton, however, as a player, 
was beaten by the great professors at 
the Café de la Régence, then the resort 
of the élite. But whether one’s nerves 
are strung on wood or bone, one need 
not be ashamed at being vanquished 
by first-raters; and the merit of the 
figure, of course, did not depend upon 
its invariably winning. It is worthy of 
observation, that De Kempelen himself 
was very inferior to his Automaton as 
a chess-man ; since in playing in the 
ordinary manner, a first-rate prac- 
titioner could give him the rook; but 
there was much less difference between 
the best flesh-and-blood players, and 
their wooden opponent, The first 
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French artists were foiled in their at- 
tempts to dive into the mystery, and 
many and elaborate were the theories 
set up on the occasion, all of which 
broke down as before on being put to 
the test. De Kempelen found his 
speculation a capital hit; and, leaving 
Paris for a time, crossed Dover Straits 
with the Automaton, to levy contribu- 
tions on the pockets of John Bull. 
Chess was at that period exclusively 
played in England by the aristocracy, 
and among that class was extremely 
fashionable, owing to Philidor (honour 
to his mighty shade!) This renowned 
player spent the greater part of his 
time in London, and thus gave an im- 
etus to the cultivation of the game. 
Vhether he personally played with the 
Automaton, we know not, and it mat- 
ters little; he had formed a school of 
chess here, of greater extent than was 
ever seen before or after. To this cause 
may be attributed the high fee of ad- 
mission to a sight of our Automaton, 
fixed by M. de K. at five shillings! 
Hundreds and thousands of persons 
flocked to the show; and the silver 
crowns rained down on the ingenious 
inventor, till he was almost knee-deep 
in the argent stream. An improve- 
ment had been made, too, in the really 
mechanical part of his figure, which now 
pronounced from its mouth something 
for échec, in giving check to the king. 
But England contains a good deal 
of blood rather sceptical in these latter 
times as to the possibility of miracles, 
and there was not wanting a man now 
to stand up in the cause of common 
sense. Mr. Philip Thicknesse printed 
a pamphlet in 1785, in which he de- 
nounces the chess-playing Automaton 
as a piece of imposture, in no measured 
terms. Partly hitting the secret, he 
assumes that a child is confined in the 
chest, from ten to fourteen years of 
age, who plays the game; but adds, 
absurdly enough, that Master Johnny 
sees the state of the board reflected 
from a looking-glass in the ceiling. 
In fact, Mr. Thicknesse appears to 
have been one of those true old English 
grumblers who find fault with every 
thing, and therefore are certain now 
and then to be in the right, by chance. 
He had previously discovered a some- 
what analagous case of curious im- 
posture worth quoting, as tending to 
shew what had put him on the scent :— 


‘Forty years since,” writes Thick. 
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nesse, “I found three hundred people 
assembled to see, at a shilling each, « 
coach go without horses, moved by a 
man withinside of a wheel, ten feet 
in diameter, just as the crane-wheel 
raises goods from ships on a quay. Mr, 
Quin, the Duke of Athol, and many 
persons present, were angry with me for 
saying it was trod round by a man within 
the hoop, or hinder wheel; but a small 
paper of snuff put into the wheel, soon 
convinced all around that it could not 
only move, but sneeze too, like a Christ- 
ian !” 


We wonder how De Kempelen 
would have met a proposition to throw 
an ounce or two of snuff upon specula- 
tion among his springs and levers? 

Mr. Thicknesse proceeds to assume 
that the concealed child may be equally 
enabled to look over the board, through 
** Monsieur Automaton’s robes and 
hair-trimmings.” <A similar idea was 
broached, with equal ingenious fallacy, 
in our own time. The high price of 
admission is especially complained of 
by Thicknesse. He writes,— 


“ I was one of the many who have 
paid fifteen shillings to shew my family 
the figure of a Turk, which has a mov- 
able arm, a thumb, and two clumsy 
fingers ; which, by pulling a string with- 
in the arm, can embrace or leave a chess- 
man just where a living hand directs it. 
Let the exhibitor, therefore, call it a good 
deception, and I willsubscribe to the truth 
of it; but while he draws a large sum of 
money from us under the assurance of 
its being an automaton that moves by 
mechanical powers, he endeavours to de- 
ceive ; and it is a fair game to expose it, 
that the price, at least, may be reduced ; 
for 1 confess it is a curiosity, and I be- 
lieve as much money would be received 
at one shilling each, as is now gained 
by demanding five. 

‘* 1 saw,” continues he, “ the ermine 
trimmings of the Turk’s outer garment 
move once or twice, when the figure 
should have been quite motionless, and 
that a confederate is concealed is past 
all doubt; for they only exhibit the 
Automaton from 1 till 2 o’clock, because 
the invisible player could not bear a 
longer confinement; for if he could, it 
cannot be supposed that they would 
refuse to receive crowns for admittance 
from 12 o’clock to 4, instead ofonly from 
1to2. Indeed M. de Kempelen had the 
candour to say to a certain nobleman in 
Paris who asked him to disclose the 
solution of the problem, ‘ Quand vous le 
saurez, mon prince, ce ne sera plus 
rien.’” 


If not altogether correct, it is certain 
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that Mr. Thicknesse was very like 
“burning,” in the approach he made 
towards finding the hidden treasure ; 
but his soi-disant exposure being mere 
declamation, unaccompanied by any 
thing like architectural drawings or 
detailed proofs, fell quietly to the 
ground, and withered not the laurel on 
which it dared to breathe. 

But the period was now at hand 
when the poor Automaton was destined 
a second time to affurd fresh proofs of 
the ingratitude and inconstancy of 
man. Ile was to be deserted by his 
brilliant train of admirers, and go once 
more, for a space, into outer darkness. 
Returning from France and England 
to Germany, De Kempelen carried his 
Saracenic toy, by special invitation, to 
the court of Frederick (called “ the 
Great”), at Berlin. This prince was 
an enthusiastic admirer of chess, and 
carried his devotion to Caissa so far as 
to even play a game, by correspon- 
dence, with Voltaire, sending a royal 
courier to and fro, between Paris and 
Berlin, with the moves. The Automa- 
ton beat Frederick and his whole court, 
which he might easily do, as the prince 
was only what is termed in the West- 
minster Chess-club, a “ rook player.” 
Eager to solve the riddle, Frederick 
adopted the truly royal means of pur- 
chasing it. For a large sum, the 
Automaton Chess-player became his 
majesty’s subject, slave and serf, with 
all its rights and appendages. The 
cash being paid down, De Kempelen, 
in a téte-d-téte with the king, divulged 
the whole of his.magic art. Frederick’s 
pride was mortified by the disclosure, 
though he never revealed the secret ; 
nor did he send his purchase to rot, 
like a living offender, in the dungeons 
of Spandau. He was hurt, however, 
at having been, as he fancied, duped. 
The spell was dissolved; the charm 
broken. The Automaton, shorn of its 
heams, and denounced by offended 
majesty as a swindling imposture, was 
carelessly thrown aside into an obscure 
lumber-room ; where, for the next thirty 
years, it lay in profound repose, like 
the sleeping beauty in the fairy tale, 
awaiting a visit of the prince destined 
alone to dissolve its long inglorious 
slumber. 

That prince came, and that prince 
was Napoleon; sent by fate to stir up 
many other slumberers nodding on 
their thrones, as well as our mighty 
wooden Tamerlane, Napoleon came 
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to Berlin, and the Chess Automaton 
was again himself. Freshly armed and 
caparisoned, did he gaily sally forth once 
more to victory. He had been forgot- 
ten, and was therefore received like a 
fresh creation. Accompanied, during 
the next few years of his life, by a 
demonstrator formed in the school of 
De Kempelen (then dead), the Auto- 
maton once more journeyed by land 
and by sea, in search of fresh victims. 
As of old, he was every where success- 
ful ; and the veil of necromancy which 
covered his movements, remained still 
equally impenetrable to the lights of 
philosophy and science. 

Napoleon, himself a chess-player, 
honoured the Automaton by playing a 
game in person against it. The con- 
test was marked by an interesting cir- 
cumstance. Half a dozen moves had 
barely been played, when Buonaparte, 
purposely to test the powers of the 
machine, committed a false move; the 
Automaton bowed, replaced the offend- 
ing piece, and motioned to Napoleon 
that he should move correctly. Highly 
amused, after a few minutes the French 
chief again played an illegal move. 
This time, the Automaton, without 
hesitation, snatched off the piece which 
had moved falsely, confiscated it, and 
made his own move. Buonaparte 
laughed ; and, for the third time, as if 
to put the patience of his antagonist to 
a severe trial, played a false move. 
The Automaton raised his arm, swept 
the whole of the pieces off the board, 
and declined continuing the game! 

We must here pass rapidly over a 
rather long interval of time, at the end 
of which we find the Automaton Chess- 
player at the court of Eugene Beau- 
harnois, then King of Bavaria. Pre- 
ceded by its colossal reputation, our 
figure (the property then of M. Maelzel, 
the celebrated fabricator of the musical 
metronome, and other works ofart), fully 
sustained his well-won fame. Eugene 
was fond of chess, and money was of 
little object. He could not resist the 
temptation of acquiring the secret 
which had set the wits of the world at 
defiance for so many years; and, for 
the second time, was the Automaton 
Chess-player sold, like a slave, for a 
price. hirty-thousand francs were 
asked by the proprietor, and this sum 
was unhesitatingly paid by Prince Eu- 
gene for the machine and its key. 

And now the moment has arrived 
when the treasured mystery of De 
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Kempelen is to be again opened at 
the golden bidding of royalty. The 
veil is about to be raised, and the 
curiosity of the king to be gratified. 
The courtiers are dismissed the room, 
the door locked by Eugene, and every 
precaution taken to ensure his acquiring 
the sole knowledge of the hidden enig- 
ma. The prince is alone with the 
demonstrator ; the latter, unhesitatingly 
and in silence, flings open simul- 
taneously all the doors of the chest ; 
and Prince Eugene saw—whiat he saw! 

Mr. Blue Beard, at the door of the 
azure chamber, looked not more blue 
than did Bavaria’s monarch, but Eu- 
gene faced the dénofiement with greater 
wisdom than had done the former 
royal purchaser of the secret. He 
shrugged up his shoulders, took a pinch 
of snuff, laughed at the joke, and though 
he probably thought his purchase rather 
dear at the price, expressed much grati- 
fication at inspecting the figure in all 
its parts. He even subsequently placed 
himself in the necessary relation with 
the Automaton, and giving it the in- 
visible impulse, conducted it during 
several games against some of his most 
intimate friends. 

But, the novelty over, what was the 
use of the hero’s newly-made purchase? 
Napoleon’s followers had little time 
granted them for rest, and Prince 
Eugene felt the Automaton likely to 
become a dead, as well as a dumb, 
weight on his hands. True, he could 
amuse himself with it, by suffering it 
to march in his suite; but it appeared 
that a good player, a real living man, 
was a necessary accompaniment to pro- 
duce the desired degree of éclat. The 
demonstrator, who received the au- 
dience, was not sufficient, and could 
do no good single-handed; a player 
must therefore be engaged and attached 
to the court to conduct it properly, 
and the fox would be unearthed from 
his hole in a fortnight. The prince 
found himself in a most unkingly de- 
scription of dilemma. He had got the 
lamp, but found he must also retain 
the genius of the lamp, or else throw 
away his toy, like a child when it has 
broken the works of its threepenny 
watch to see what made it tick. 
Prince Eugene was still wavering as to 
the course to be adopted, when the 
sagacious Mr. Maelzel, who had already 
experienced some regret at parting with 
his protégé, requested the favour to be 
again reinstated in the charge, pro- 
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inising to pay Eugene the interest of 
the thirty thousand francs Mr. M. had 
pocketed. This proposition was gra- 
ciously conceded by the gallant Beau- 
harnois, and Maelzel thus had the 
satisfaction of finding he had made a 
tolerably good bargain, getting literally 
the money for nothing at all! 

Leaving Bavaria with the Automa- 
ton, Maelzel was once more en route, 
as travelling showman of the wooden 
genius. Other automata were adopted 
into the family, and a handsome in- 
come was realised by their ingenious 
proprietor. Himself an inferior player, 
he called the assistance of first-rate 
talent to the field as his ally. Our 
limits compel us to skip over some 
interval of time here, during which 
M. Boncourt (we believe) was Mael- 
zel’s chef in Paris, where the machine 
was received with all its former favour; 
and we take up the subject in 1819, 
when Maelzel again appeared with the 
Chess Automaton in London. 

Here the exhibition drew crowds of 
visitors, and excited universal admira- 
tion. The press teemed with compli- 
ments to the wooden player; and its 
success, as a curiosity, was consider- 
ably enhanced by the circumstance of 
its almost universally coming off vic- 
torious. Maelzel well knew that the 
effect produced by the exhibition would 
be incalculably greater in proportion 
to the skill displayed by the figure. 
He engaged the powerful assistance of 
a first-rate English player, who con- 
ducted the Automaton for something 
like a twelvemonth; at the end of 
which time he was relieved from his 
laborious duty by the celebrated 
Mouret, one of the first players in 
France. 

Mouret was a chess-player of the 
Deschapelles’ school, and stood de- 
servedly high on the list of great 
players. His game was, perhaps, less 
brilliant than sound and sure. To 
make the play of the Automaton still 
more striking, it was now resolved that 
it should give the odds of pawn and 
move to all comers. Under the inspira- 
tion of Mouret, it accomplished this, 
hardly losing one game in a hundred. 
Fifty of the games played during the 
Siamese-twins-like connexion of Mou- 
ret and the Automaton (body and 
board), were taken down, in 1820, by 
Mr. Hunneman, and published in a 
small volume. These games contain a 
fair specimen of Mouret’s great skill, 
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and embody some beautiful emanations 
of genius. Throughout the whole, he 
gives the pawn and move, numbering 
among his opponents Messrs. Brand, 
Cochrane, Keen, and Mercier,—some 
of the first chess-players of the time. 
Mouret, be it stated, en passant, had 
the honour of being chess-teacher to 
the family of Louis Philippe, king of 
the French. Every encouragement 
was given by the chess circle to Mou- 
ret's talent ; but he unhappily formed 
habits of dissipation fatal to his re- 
spectability and standing in society. 
He burnt out his brain with brandy, 
and died recently in Paris, reduced. to 
the extremest stage of misery and de- 
gradation. 

~ While the Automaton made this, his 
farewell visit to London, several pub- 
lished essays appeared on the subject. 
One of these, by an Oxford graduate 
(Observations on the Automaton Chess- 
Player,8vo. London, 1819), gives a full 
description of the figure, and its mode of 
playing ; which was but slightly varied, 
and that in unimportant points, from 
what the Automaton appeared as ori- 
ginally fabricated by Kempelen. Its 
present proprietor had thrown the 
casket overboard; but gave equal fa- 
cilities of inspection to the assembled 
crowd. He held a lighted candle in 
the interior before playing, to shew up 
even its remotest corners, and then left 
the candle burning on an adjoining 
slab. The Oxford graduate owns, that, 
with all his research, he could not solve 
the enigma; and dismisses it with a 
parcel of * probablys,” leading to no 
conclusion whatever. 

In that wherein Oxford failed, Cam- 
bridge was more successful. Mr. 
Robert Willis, of the University of 
Cambridge, gave the British public, 
in 1821, an interesting work on the 
subject, in which he builds up a hy- 
pothesis, partly, but not wholly, based 
on truth, as will be presently seen (An 
Attempt to Analyse the Automaton 
Chess-Player. 8vo. London, 1821). 
Mr. Willis fairly proves, by figures and 
drawings, that a man may be concealed 
in the chest, able to overlook the board 
through the stuff waistcoat of the figure ; 
having shifted his position in his lonely 
little cell several times, while the differ- 
ent parts of the apparatus were being 
exposed successively to view. This is 


something like the view of the subject 
originally taken by Thicknesse ; but it 
is now beautifully and exactly made 
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out even to demonstration, by the aid 
of a skilful draughtsman and mechan- 
ist. Dr. Brewster, in his clever work 
on natural magic, has copied his ac- 
count of the Automaton from the work 
of our Cantab; but neither he nor 
Willis appear sufficiently to have taken 
into consideration the almost utter im- 
possibility of the concealed man’s be- 
ing impervious to detection, with merely 
a veil between him and the public. The 
least sound or motion would, in such 
case, destroy the illusion, and his very 
breathing would infallibly lead to ul- 
timate exposure. 

Throughout the preceding pages of 
this essay, although we have said, pro- 
bably, sufficient to put our readers on 
the right track, as to finding their own 
way to the centre of the Cretan laby- 
rinth of which we write; yet have we 
purposely deferred fully uncovering 
our Mokanna prematurely to the gaze 
of the multitude. We now proceed to 
give our own explanation of the whole 
affair, and in so doing shall turn the 
Automaton Chess-player inside out. 
Our early reading supplies our memory 
with a bit of Sandford and Merton, in 
which one of the boys is deservedly 
reprimanded for taking the bread out 
of the mouth of a juggler, at the 
country fair, through neutralising a 
portion of his legerdemain by public 
exposure; and, for a somewhat similar 
reason, never should our good goose- 
quill have dissected the Chess Automa- 
ton without fair and sufficient cause. 
Still this demands explanation. The 
two cases of the juggler and the Au- 
tomaton, placed in juxtaposition, are 
by no means analogous. The conjuror 
at once honourably admits that he 
works by sleight of wrist,— by con- 
federacy,—and also by previously com- 
bining certain laws of nature, and esta- 
blished causes of effect, to produce 
corresponding results unknown to the 
vulgar. The Chess-Automaton, on the 
other hand, stood before its patrons with 
a lie in its mouth ; dipping his timber 
fingers saucily into the pockets of the 
lieges, under most foul and false pre- 
tences. Had the gulled mob opened 
their wits as wide as they did eyes 
and mouth, they would probably have 
broken Mr. Automaton’s head; and 
in so doing would have incurred as 
little reasonable or legal blame for as- 
sault and battery as they would do for 
ducking a convicted handkerchief-con- 
veyancer. Other causes combine to 
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give us absolution in the performance 
of our task. De Kempelen, Maelzel, 
and Mouret, are now all dead, and the 
Chess-Automaton will probably never 
revisit our shores. Mouret sold the 
secrets of his prison-house to the French 
penny magazine; and M. De Tournay, 
a member of the Paris chess-club, 
has also published an abstract of the 
matter in the Palamede. No one 
scruple of delicacy can cause us longer 
to refrain from ey unmasking 
this clever piece of sheer impudent 
imposture. 

The man who really played the 
Chess-Automaton was concealed in the 
chest. Such, in half-a-dozen words, is 
the sum and substance of the whole 
truth of the contrivance ; but the man- 
ner in which his concealment was 
managed is as curious as ingenious. 

He sat on a low species of stool, mov- 
ing on castors, or wheels, and had every 
facility afforded him of changing and 
shifting his position, like aneel. While 
one part of the machine was shewn to 
the public, he took refuge in another ; 
now lying down, now kneeling ; placing 
his body in all sorts of positions, studied 
beforehand, and all assumed in regular 
rotation, like the 4 » c of a catechism. 
The interior pieces of clock-work — the 
wheels, and make-weight apparatus — 
were all equally movable ; and ad- 
ditional assistance was thus yielded to 
the fraud. Even the trunk of the 
Automaton was used as a hiding-place, 
in its turn, for part of the player’s 
body. <A very short amount of prac- 
tice, by way of rehearsal, was found 
sufficient to meet the purposes of the 
occasion ; and one regular order being 
observed by the two confederates as to 
the opening the machine, a mistake 
rarely or never occurred. Should any 
thing. go radically wrong, the prisoner 
had the means of telegraphing his 
gaoler, and the performance could be 
suspended. 

* But,” says the reader, “ what be- 
comes of the vast apparatus of wheels, 
springs, levers, and caskets, which we 
ourselves saw? Why did Maelzel re- 
quire to wind up his man of wood and 
brass?” The answer is short. These 
things were the dust thrown in the 
eyes of the public. The mind of the 
gaping spectator dwelt on the sound of 
springs and wheels, and was thus di- 
verted from the main question. Mr. 
Willis, of Cambridge, with considerable 
sagacity, drew an inference from the 








winding up, by Maeizel, of the ma- 
chine, rather different to that which was 
intended. Take his own words :— 


“In all machinery requiring to be 
wound up, two consequences are inse- 
parable from the construction, The 
first is, that in winding up the machinery 
the key is limited in the number of its 
revolutions ; and the second is, that 
some relative proportion must be con- 
stantly maintained betwixt the winding 
up and the work performed, in order to 
enable the machine to continue its move. 
ments. Now, these results are not ob- 
servable in the Chess-player; for the 
Automaton will sometimes execute sixty. 
three moves with only one winding-up . 
at other times, the exhibitor has been 
observed to repeat the winding-up after 
seven moves, and even three moves ; and 
once, probably from inadvertence, with- 
out the intervention of a single move; 
whilst in every instance the key appeared 
to perform the same number of revolu- 
tions; evincing, thereby, that the re- 
volving axis was unconnected with ma- 
chinery ; except, perhaps, a ratchet 
wheel and click, or some similar appa- 
ratus, to enable it to produce the neces- 
sary sounds ; and, consequently, that the 
key, like that of a child’s watch, might 
be turned whenever the purposes of the 
exhibition seemed to require it.” 


Had the deluded public reasoned on 
the matter earlier, in this close and 
shrewd manner, verily King Automa- 
ton would have been speedily deposed 
from his high places. 

“ But, again,” objects a friend, 
* how could a man be concealed in the 
interior, when we saw all of that in- 
terior displayed at once?” The same 
supposition was adopted by the original 
describer, Windisch ; and herein again 
lay the real merit of the inventor,— 
that he ingeniously caused the public 
thus to believe they saw the whole at 
once, when, in reality, they saw its 
different compartments but in detail. 
Certain doors dropped and closed of 
themselves, with spring locks; others 
were opened in their places. The 
machine was turned round, but still 
was never wholly exposed to view at 
once. Jt becomes perfectly ludicrous 
to read over again Windisch's glowing 
description of the miraculous monster, 
when we find that even a reference to 
his own drawings shews that at the 
time he says all the doors were open, 
two were closed; and, doubtless, many 
of our readers who saw the Automaton 
in Spring Gardens, or St. James’s 
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Street, will recollect that, after the pre- 
tended investigation, which so irresisti- 
bly reminds us of the Trojans probing 
the Greek wooden horse, all the doors 
were locked before the machine played. 
It is evident, that had the thing been, 
as pretended, a creation wholly of brass, 
and wood, and steel, the cause of the 
inventor would have been strengthened 
by allowing the whole of the interior to 
remain open while set in action; for 
there could have been but little fear of 
a spectator carrying away the plan, so 
as to form a second Dromio. The 
secret once known, how clear a mean- 
ing is thrown on the words of De 
Kempelen, as to its being a mere baga- 
telle, or trifle. It was, indeed, just that 
sort of clever hoax an artist of first-rate 
genius might form to please the mob of 
society ; but no wonder he shrunk from 
the eulogiums lavishly bestowed upon 
his Caliban, when he found his jest 
was construed into earnest; and that 
men rushed, so very open-mouthed, 
to drain the cup of credulity. 

Every adjunct that intellect could 
devise was skilfully superadded, to en- 
hance the marvel. ‘The machine was 
railed off, for a now tolerably clear 
reason; and a lighted candle having 
been first introduced into the body of 
the Automaton, to show the interior, 
at a moment nothing could be seen, was 
purposely left burning close at hand, 
in order to prevent any inopportune 
rays of light flashing from the interior, 
where a second candle was necessarily 
in process of ignition. 

The director of the Automaton was 
quietly seated, then, in the interior. 
All public inspection over, and the 
doors being safely closed, he had only 
to make himself as comfortable as he 
could under existing circumstances. A 
wax candle supplied him with light, 
which the candle burning outside pre- 
vented being observed ; and due mea- 
sures were taken that he should not 
die for want of oxygen. Whether he 
was furnished with bread, meat, and 
wine, these deponents say not. 

To direct the arm of the Automa- 
ton, the concealed confederate had but 
to set in motion a simple sort of spring, 
which caused its fingers to grasp the 
man he chose to play, and guide it to 
the performance of its task. To make 
the figure articulate check, nod its head, 
or perform other fooleries, similar 
strings, or wires, required but a pull. 
It must be observed, that care was 
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taken the performance should never 
last so long as to fatigue the player to 
exhaustion. We have before remarked, 
that the Automaton’s chess-board and 
men were placed in public view before 
him. The concealed player possessed 
in the interior a second, a smaller, 
board, with the men pegged into it, as 
if for travelling. On this he repeated 
the move played by the antagonist of 
the Automaton, and on this he likewise 
concocted his scheme of action, and 
made his answer, before playing it on 
the Automaton’s own board, through 
the agency of Mr. Wood’s digits. A 
very interesting and ingenious part of 
the secret consists in the manner in 
which the move played by the stranger 
was communicated to the concealed 
artist ; and on this, in point of reality, 
turned the whole thing. A third chess- 
board, blank, with the squares num- 
bered according to the usual mode of 
chess notation, was fixed, as it were, in 
the ceiling of the interior ; thus form- 
ing the reverse of the table on which 
the Automaton really appeared to play. 
Now, the men with which the Automa- 
ton conducted his game were all duly 
magnetised at the foot; and the move 
being made above, the magnets on the 
pieces moved set in motion certain 
knobs, or metallic indices, adapted to 
each square of the board on the re- 
verse ; and thus was the requisite 
knowledge of the move played com- 
municated to Jack-in-the-box. To il- 
lustrate this more clearly would re- 
quire the aid of engravings; but we 
have given the explanation at least 
sufficiently distinct for our purpose. 
The real Simon Pure, shut up in his 
cell, saw by the light of his taper the 
metallic knobs, or indices, above, vi- 
brating, so as to mark the move just 
played. He repeated this move on 
his own little board, calculated his an- 
swering “ coup,” and guided the Au- 
tomaton’s fingers, in order to its being 
duly performed. The happy associa- 
tion of magnetism with the figure, thus 
hit upon by De Kempelen, was pro- 
bably suggested to him by the magnetic 
experiments of Pelletier, at the court 
of the empress. 

Tedious as a “ twice-told tale,” is 
the dwelling too long on the reading a 
riddle. When known, itssolution seems 
simple enough ; but the difficulty lies 
in its original construction. The Au- 
tomaton Chess-player affords strong 
evidence of the fallibility of human 
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judgment and human testimony. Thou- 
sands of individuals have seen its per- 
formance in Spring Gardens, and St. 
James's Street, who would have had 
no scruple about taking their oaths 
that they had viewed the whole of the 
interior of the engine at once. In this 
respect, the ingenuity displayed by its 
original constructor is above praise. 
Man loves so to be duped ! 

In estimating the difficulty of the 
problem, be it remembered, that é¢ was 
never solved, until one of the parties 
implicated in the fraud turned king’s 
evidence. Several persons almost hit 
the mark ; but none fairly planted his 
arrow in the gold. Had such been the 
case, a double ofthe Automaton would 
probably have started ; indeed, as it is, 
we are of opinion that a similar figure 
would prove a first-rate speculation, in 
a pecuniary point of view, could the 
moving principle of action be changed, 
as it easily might, by a clever mechan- 
ician. A man inside will, most as- 
suredly, never again work the charm ; 
but, advanced as is science during the 
present generation, a Brunel or a 
Stephenson could easily, and success- 
fully, vary the deception. 

Referring back to our definition of 
the word automaton, it must now be 
clear that De Kempelen’s figure came 
not within the meaning of the phrase. 
“ The movements which spring from 
mechanism,” says Mr. Willis, most 
truly, “ are necessarily limited, and 
uniform. It cannot usurp and exer- 
cise the faculties of mind. It cannot 
be made to vary its operations, so as to 
meet the ever-varying circumstances of 
a game at chess.” 

The history of the Chess-playing 
Automaton, subsequently to 1820, may 
be shortly summed up. Having tra- 
velled over the greater part of Europe, 
it was transported to the United States 
of America, where for a time it proved 
that the natives of the New World were 
made of the same stuff as their elder 
brethren. Jonathan dropped his dol- 
lars freely ; and the calculating spirit 
of the land of stripes and stars, Me- 
thodist conventicles and chained slaves, 
slumbered beneath the spell of Mael- 
zel’s magic. A German accompanied 
it, as holding the important post of 
invisible demonstrator, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary. Lynch-law would, doubt- 
less, have been awarded the trio, had 
the secret been discovered in that sweet 
land of liberty ! 
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Carrying out the same principle of 
conduct, the Automaton subsequently 
took to playing whist, as well as chess, 
For some years, latterly, the figure has 
lain in a state of inglorious repose in 
a warehouse at New Orleans; and 
there we leave him, fearing the word 
resurgam may not be applied to its 
escutcheon. A similar bubble once 
blown becomes for ever exploded in its 
pristine form. 

Many must be the adventures of the 
Automaton, lost, unhappily, to the 
knowledge of man. A being that 
kept so much good company, during 
so long a space of time, must, indeed, 
have gone through an infinity of in- 
teresting events. In this age of auto- 
biography, when so many wooden men 
and women have the assurance to thrust 
their personal memoirs on the world, a 
book on the life and adventures of the 
Automaton Chess-player would surely 
be received with proportionate interest. 
We ourselves recollect once hearing 
some amusing anecdotes of the thing 
from Mouret himself. Our limits per- 
mit our quoting but a couple of these 
logwood reminiscences, which we give, 
by way of wind-up. 

In a journey once through a remote 
part of Germany, the Automaton set up 
his tent in a small town, where a pro- 
fessor of legerdemain being already in 
possession of the field, a clash between 
the interests of the two parties was un- 
avoidable. The Automaton, as the 
monster of later arrival, naturally put 
the conjuror on the shelf; and poor 
Ilocus-pocus, in the energies developed 
by famine, conversant as he was with 
the art he professed, discovered his 
rival’s secret the first time he witnessed 
the show. Backed by an accomplice, 
the conjuror raised a sudden cry of, 
“ Fire! tire!’ The spectators began 
to rush forth in alarm; and the Au- 
tomaton, violently impelled by the 
struggles of its inward man, suddenly 
rolled head over heels on the floor. 
Maelzel flew to the rescue, and drop- 
ped the curtain, before terror had quite 
driven the imprisoned imp to burst its 
chain, and rush to daylight. 

On another occasion, Messrs. Maelzel 
and Mouret were exhibiting the Au- 
tomaton at Amsterdam, when it hap- 
pened that the former was indebted in 
a considerable sum of money, rela- 
tively speaking, to his agent for his ser- 
vices. In fact, Maelzel, acting on the 
philosophical aphorism of “ base is 
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the slave who pays,” had not given 
poor Mouret a shilling for a twelve- 
month; and the latter found that, al- 
though a spirit of darkness, he could 
not live upon air. Mouret was lodged 
and boarded, but wanted also to eat. 
It so chanced, under these circum- 
stances, that one day the King of Hol- 
land sent a messenger to engage the 
chief part of the exhibition-hall that 
morning, for himself and court; and 
kindly seconded his royal command 
by the sum of three thousand florins, 
sent by the same courier. Maelzel 
proclaims the good tidings ; a splendid 
breakfast is prepared ; Mouret is 
pressed to eat and drink ; and the par- 
ties are naturally delighted at the pleas- 
ing mee of checkmating royalty. 
Maelzel hastens to arrange every pre- 
paration for receiving the Dutch mo- 
narch with “ all the honours.” The 
exhibition was to commence at half- 
past twelve; but, although noon had 
struck on every clock in the city, Mou- 
ret was not at his post. Maelzel in- 
quires the reason, and is told that 
Mouret has got a fever, and gone to 
bed. The German flew to the French- 
man’s chamber, and found half the 
story at least to be correct; for there, 
sure enough, lay Mouret, snugly tucked 
up in the blankets. ‘ What is the 
meaning of this?” “ I have a fever.” 
“ But you were very well just now ?” 
“Yes; but this disorder—O ciel !— 
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has come on suddenly.” ‘“ But the 
king is coming.” ‘ Let him go back 
again!” “ But what shall I say to 
him?” © Tell him—mon Dieu !— 
tell him the Automaton has a sore 
throat!” “Can you jest at such a 
moment? Consider the money I have 
received, and that we shall have the 
saloon full.” “* Well, Mynheer Maelzel, 
you can return the money.” ‘ Pray, 
pray, getup!” “I cannot.” ‘ What 
can [ do to restore you?” ‘ Pay me 
the fifteen hundred francs you owe me!” 
“ This evening!” “ No; pay me 
now—this moment; money down, or 
I leave not my bed!” The case was 
urgent, and the means of restoration to 
health, however desperate, must be 
adopted. With a heavy sigh, Maelzel 
told down the cash ; and never had the 
Automaton played with so much in- 
ward unction as he did that morning, 
The king declined compromising roy- 
7 entering the lists himself; but 
placed his minister-of-war in the op- 
position chair, and graciously conde- 
scended to offer his royal advice in 
each critical situation of the pieces. 
The coalition was beaten, and the sur- 
rounding courtiers, of course, attributed 
defeat solely to the bad play of the 
minister-of- war ! G. W. 
Westminster Chess Club, 
26 Charles Street, Waterloo Place, 
May 1839. 
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COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. 
No. V. 
CHARON; OR, THE LOOKERS-ON. 


Tuis dramatic sketch — [* prior pars dialogi etiam degcuarixn est,” says Petrus 
Mosellanus in his Argumentum, he might have extended the description to all 
oe — is a sort of prototype of the Diable Boiteur ; of which, however, the 
Cobbler and the Cock is the direct original. It bears a resemblance, also, to a 
much graver work—the Paradise Regained. Satan there takes our Saviour to a 
mountain to behold the kingdoms of the earth, and all their glory. Among other 
things, he is shewn the eastern kingdoms, at the time when 


“ The Parthian king 
In Ctesiphon hath gathered all his host 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 
Have wasted Sogdiana; to her aid 
He marches now in haste,” &c. 
Par. Reg. book iii. pp. 299-303. 


On which Dunster remarks, “ In the Charon, or EMIZKONOTNTES of Lucian, 
Mercury, in a similar manner, shews and describes to Charon, Cyrus marching 
on his expedition against Creesus.” Having explained who Cyrus is, and having re- 
lated his former conquests, he says, xa) NTN sdacuoves tors Avdiay coinsy, we xeabsrwv viv 
Keowov aexo aravrwr.c.9. This dialogue of Lucian is not without its resemblance, 
in other respects, to this part of our author’s poem. Mercury, to gratify Charon 
in a short time with a full view of what is passing in the world, tells him that he 
must devise “a specular mount” on purpose—rzy sxavmy SKOIIHN. This he does 
by piling Pelion on Ossa, and (Eta and Parnassus on these. He then shews his 
friend an “ outstretched prospect” of land and water, yay reaann * * * * 
xl ogn, xai rorauovs, Charon afterwards desires to see Nineveh, Babylon, and 
other famous cities of antiquity. The first of these, Mercury tells him, has been 
so completely destroyed, that no traces of it remain. The second he shews, and 
it may be remarked, describes it sumrueryes, and ov eiyay mseiGodov [exouex], which is 
very similar to our poets, “ Huge cities, and high towered.” Ver. 261, supra, i.e. 
in P. R. The passage in Lucian to which Dunster refers is translated below, 
v. 592-603. We reserve for another occasion some remarks on the peculiar vein 
and the contracted theatre of Lucian’s satires. 


Scene IV. 
Cuaron and Mercury on Parnassus surveying the earth. 


Cha. (looking towards Samos.) But who is he clad in a purple robe ; 
He with the diadem, to whom the cook 365 
Offers a ring found in a cut-up fish ? 
“ In sea-girt isle, he boasts to be a king.” 
Mer. Well imitated, Charon! Thou beholdest 
Polycrates, the Samian tyrant, who 
Thinks he enjoys the height of happiness. 370 
And yet he, too, betrayed by his domestic, 
There standing by, Mzandrius, to the satrap, 
Oretes, shall be crucified. Poor wretch! 
All in a moment falling from his bliss. 
This, too, I lately heard from Clotho. 
Cha. Bravely, 375 
Good Clotho! place them on the blazing pile ;* 
Nail them to crosses, and lop off their heads, 
That they may know that they are men. So far 
Uplift them, as to make their fall more terrible ; 
And I shall laugh when recognising each, 380 
I see him naked in my ferry-boat, 
Shorn of the purple robe, and golden throne, 
And proud tiara! 


Mer. Such the fate of these. 
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But, Charon, look upon yon multitude : 
Sailing or fighting, pleading in the courts, 385 
Tilling the land, or taking usances, 
Or begging. 

Cha. I behold a motley crowd, 
And life replete with discord. And their towns 
Like hives, where each with his own sting is armed 
To sting his neighbour ; while the few, like wasps, 390 
Harass and rob the weaker. But explain ; 
What is yon shadowy host that hovers round them ?! 

Mer. Hope, Fear, and Folly; Pleasure, Avarice, 
Anger, and Hatred, and the other passions. 
Of these commingling with the crowd below, 395 
See Ignorance ; and linked as brother-burghers, 
Dwell with them Hate, Rage, Avarice, and Envy ; 
Ay, and Perplexity and Want-of-knowledge. 
But Fear and Hopes still keep their flight above ; 
The one down-dropping sometimes fills the heart 400 
With terror or amazement, and the others 
Hlovering o’er head, where many attempts to catch them 
Soaring aloft escape, and leave him gaping. 
Just what you see in the infernal world 
By Tantalus is suffered. If thou lookest 405 
With more attentive gaze, thine eye will see 
The Fates themselves from off their distaff spinning 
Some slender threads on which it is the doom 
That all mankind must hang. Dost thou not mark 


Something like spiders’ webs spun from the distaff 410 
Attached to every man ? 
Cha. I see some thin 


And tangled skeins, to each his several thread. 
Mer. Right, Charon, for it is decreed that this man 
Is to be slain by that ; that one should be 
Heir of the other with a shorter thread, 415 
And so forth ; for so means the intertwisting. 
Seest thou not then upon what slender strings 
All are suspended? Qne man lifted up 
Appears sublime; but, a short moment after, 
On breaking of his thread, no longer able 420 
To bear against the weight, he, tumbling down, 
Will make a mighty clatter; while another, 
Raised but a petty distance from the earth, 
Will, when he falls, lie noiseless, even his neighbours 
Scarce hearing of his drop. 


Cha. For endless laughing, 425 
All this is matter, Mercury. 
Mer. Nay, Charon, 


Thou scarce canst tell how worthy of derision 

Are all their over-anxious cares and hopes, 

"Mid which it is their doom to part the world, 

Hurried away by that good fellow, Death.> 430 
Many thou seest, his messengers and servants ;° 

Hot and cold fever, peripneumony, 

Consumption, and the sword, and poison-cup ; 

Banditti, judges, tyrants. None of these 

Enter their minds while they are doing well ; 435 
But when they make a slip, then loud the cry 

Of © Out, alas!” “ oh, oh 2? and “ wo is me!” 

But if from the first moment of their starting, 

They had reflected they were doomed to die ; 

And after a brief sojourning in life, 440 
Should their departure take as from a dream, 

Leaving all earthly things behind, they would 
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Have lived much happier, and been less afflicted 
When death arrived at last. But now they hope 
For ever to enjoy their present life ; 445 
And, therefore, when Death’s minister arrives 
To lead them off as prisoners, fettering them 
With fever or consumption, they are wroth 
At the abduction, never having looked 
To being thus dragged away from things around them. 450 
What would he do who now with eager haste 
Builds up a mansion, urging on his workmen, 
Were he to learn his house indeed shall be 
Brouglit to completion ; but that, for himself, 
He shall survive but to place on the roof, 455 
And then depart, leaving it for his heir’s 
Enjoyment ; he, its luckless master, never 
Even having supped within its walls? See him, 
Rejoicing that his wife hath borne a son, 
Calling his friends to feast; and to the child 460 
Giving its father’s name. If he should know 
That at seven years of age the boy would die, 
Would he delight so keenly at the birth ? 
But he rejoices, for he sees a father 
Proud of his son, the wrestler who has conquered 465 
At the Olympic games. He sees not him 
Who to the funeral pile bears forth his child, 
And knows not with what thread the new-born boy 
May be suspended. See how many wrangle 
About their landmarks, or keep gathering riches, 470 
Till called off by those messengers and agents, 
Of whom I spoke, before they can enjoy them. 
Cha. I see all this, and ponder with myself 
What pleasure is in life, or why they grieve 
On parting with it, 
Mer. Nay, behold their kings 475 
Who seem the happiest of the race, beyond 
The uncertainty, and as it were the doubt 
Of fortune ; even with them it will be found 
The bitter far preponderates o’er the sweet. 
Around them spread fears, discord, hatred, plots, 480 
Anger, and flattery. To all of these 
Are kings exposed. I pass disease, and passions 
Which by the common lot of man are theirs. 
And when we know such ills attend the great, 
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We may conjecture what are the afflictions 485 
Of those in humble station. 
Cha. Mercury, 


Fain would I tell thee what to me appears 
These mortals and their lives all to resemble. 
Hast thou not sometimes seen upon the water ¢ 
The bubbles raised by some down-dashing stream ;— 490 
I mean those air-blown things that make up froth ¢ 
Now, some of them are small, and burst at once; 
But some last longer, and, collecting others 
Around them, swell to larger size, and boast 
A bulkier volume ; but at last they, too, 495 
Are doomed to burst: it can’t be otherwise. 
Such is the life of mankind —all swoln up 
With like inflation — greater some, some smaller ; 
Of short continuance some, and speedy fate ; 
Some even expire the moment they exist ; 500 
But all must burst,—so wills necessity. 
Mer. Thy simile, Charon, is not worse than Homer's, 
Who likens men unto the race of leaves.¢ 
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Cha. Then, being such thou seest what they are doing ; 
How they dispute, as rivals with each other ; 505 
For empires, honours, riches, still contending,— 

All which they must abandon, and come down 

To us of the nether world with but one penny. 

Should I not, then, being here thus perched on high, 

Exhort them, crying out with mighty voice, 510 
To cease their idle labours, and to live 

With death for ever set before their eyes ? 

Should not I say, “ O fools! why take such thought 

About these matters? Lay aside your toils ; 

You will not live forever; nothing here 515 
Esteemed illustrious is of endless date ; 

Not one of you will at his death-day bear 

Such things along with him. Inevitably 

He must depart in nakedness ; his house, 

And lands, and gold, transferred away to others,— 520 
Shifting their masters.” If I were to speak 

These words, and others of a similar strain, 

From such a place as they might well be heard, 

Should [ not, think’st thou, much advantage life, 

And make men far the wiser? 

Mer. My good friend, 525 
Thou know’st not how deceit and ignorance 
Have so possessed them, that not even a borer 
Can pierce their ears, as thickly stuffed with wax 
By them, as by Ulysses were the ears 
Stuffed of his sailors, when he feared the Sirens. 530 
They could not hear thee wert thou even to burst 
Thy lungs with shouting. What the stream of Lethe 
Effects with you below is here by ignorance 
Effected. There are some, indeed—a few — 

Who have not with this wax so crammed the ear ; 
They bend towards truth, and with a keen, sharp eye, 
Scanning the matters of this world, discern 

What ’t is they truly are. 

Cha. Why cry we not 
Our waruing, then, to them? 

Mer. Superfluous task 
To tell them what they know. Dost thou not see 540 
How, standing from the many all aloof, 

They laugh at things of life, and by no means,— 
By no means whatsoe’er,—are pleased with them ; 
But without question meditate escape 
From life to you, which makes the others hate them, 545 
And censure them for folly ? 
Cha. Noble fellows ! 
Bravo! i say. But they are very few. 

Mer. They are quite sufficient. Let’s now descend. 

Cha. Nay, Mercury, one thing more ; and that being shewr, 
Thou wilt have then completed our review : 550 
I wish to see those last receptacles 
Where they inliume their bodies. 

Mer. These they call 
Tombs, sepulchres, and monuments, good Charon. 
Thou seest outside the towns those heaps of earth, 
Pillars and pyramids? These are cemeteries, 

And storehouses of bodies. 

Cha. Why, then, crown they 
These stones, and why with unguent rich anoint them ? 
And why do some, heaping a funeral pile 
Before the mounds, and digging out a trench, 
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Burn sumptuous viands there, and in the ditches 
Pour, if I right conjecture, mead‘and wine ! 

Mer. 1 know not, ferryman, what use it can be 
To those in Ilades; but it is believed 
That souls returning from the world below 
Will come to supper — very probable ! 

Iiovering about the savour and the smoke, 
And from the trench will drink up the metheglin. 

Cha. They eat or drink whose skulls are dry in dust! 
But ’tis ridiculous to tell thee this, 

Whose daily task it is to bring them down. 

Well dost thou know if they can back return, 
Once having lain in earth! And I too, Mercury, 
Would be but drolly used, who as it is 

Have quite enough to do, if I were bound 

Not only to act ferryman, and take 

The dead across, but row them back again 

On drinking expedition. Foolish men! 

What madness not to know how wide the bounds 
Which part the business of the quick and dead, 
And how we manage matters. 

* The tombless mun, and he who owns a tomb, 

Alike ave dead. ITrus, the beggar, lies 
With regal Agamenmon in like doom ; 

With bright-haired Thetis’ son Thersites vies. 
For all are shadowy tribes of dead who dwell 
Pithless and bave in meads of asphodel.” 

Mer. By Hercules! how great a gush of Homer 
Ilast thou pumped up! But now, as thou remindest me, 
I wish to point thee out Achilles’ tomb. 

See, there ’t is, by the sea-side, at Sigeum ; 
And at Rheteum, opposite, lies Ajax. 

Cha. No mighty tombs. Shew me those famous cities 
So spoken of below,—as Nineveh, 

Sardanapalus’ city, Babylon, 
Mycenz, and Cleone—Troy itself. 
Well I remember ferrying thence across, 
For ten whole years, so great a multitude, 
That I could find no time either to land 
Or dry my boat. 

Mer. For Nineveh, ‘tis gone, 
And not a single trace remains of it-- 
We scarce can tell where once it stood ; and Babylon, 
There ’t is before thee, with its well-built towers 
And wide circumference —in no long time, 
Hard to be found as Nineveh. Mycene 
I should be shamed to shew thee, or Cleone, 
And still more Ilion ; for I know full well, 
That on returning thou wouldst strangle Homer 
For his high-sounding verses. But they once 
Were famous, though they now are dead ; for cities 
Die, ferryman, as men: and, what is stranger, 
Rivers die too. The stream of Inachus& 
Exists no more in Argos. 

Cha. Wo upon 

The epithets of Homer, and his praises ! 

** Wide-streeted, consecrated Ilion,” and 

“ Cleone, nobly built!” But, while we speak, 
What men are these engaged in fight, and why 
Slaughter they one another? 

Mer. Thou beholdest 
The Argives, and the men of Lacedemon, 
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Under Othryades, their half-dead general, 
With his own blood inscribing there a trophy. 620 
Cha. What, Mercury, the cause of war ? 
Mer. That field 
On which they now are fighting. 
Cha. Oh, what madness ! 
They know not how, if each of them possessed 
Peloponnesus all entire, that scarce 
A foot of ground would /acus allot them. 625 
In other times shall others till this field, 
With ploughshare oft upturning from the furrow 
This very trophy. 


Mer. So these things shall be. 
Now we descend ; and placing back the mountains, 
Let us depart, I to perform my mission, 630 
Thou to thy ferry-boat. I soon shall come 
To see thee, with my convoy of the dead. [ Evit Mercury 


Cha. (alone). Kindly done, Mercury; thou shalt ever be 
Marked as a benefactor. Thou hast given me 


A knowledge of the affairs of wretched mankind. 635 
Kings, golden ingots, hecatombs, and battles ! 
No thought of Charon! [ Evit. 
® 376. In the received text, sdy:, @ KAw9oi, yevuixas nal abrods, & Csrriora, xal 
Tas wiQurds dworsuvt, xal dvarxoromite. The ordinary construction of zai abrods xa} 


ras xtPurds droriuvs—cut off themselves and their heads—is not tolerable in any 
language, much less in Greek. Read, by a slight change, xais abrods — burn 
them—cut off their heads, Of the three examples of the mutability of fortune 
here shewn to Charon, one, Craesus, was destined to the pile—Charon, not being in 
the secrets of Clotho, did not know that he was saved there, and therefore must have 
concluded that he was burnt, as Mercury said nothing to the contrary ; Cyrus was 
beheaded, and Polycrates crucified. Our version is made after the conjectural 
reading. 

b 450. “Toro vod Csariorov Saverov. 

© 451. The reader of Paradise Lost will be reminded of the “ many shapes of 
death, all dismal,” exhibited by Michael to Adam, in the eleventh book. Milton 
does not forget “ all feverous kinds.” Here iriado xai xugeroi —febres, tum fervide, 
tum frigide (Latinis veteribus quercere dict). —Mosellanus. 

1 488. Cognatus waxes poetic on this comparison. ‘‘ Vitas hominum bullis 
similes facic: quorum ali simulatque nate sunt protinus evanescunt; alia paulo 
diutius durant : omnes brevissimis quibusdam intervallis, alive succedunt aliis. Neque 
quicquam profecto potuit excogitari quod melius representaret quam nihil sit hee 
vita nostra qua nihil fragilius nibil fugacius nihil inanius. Unde homines Homero 
faveySédio1 Sunt, cito perituri, sicut Iliad ¢. Tidemque cum foliis conferuntur quorum 
alia ventus humi prosternit alia virescunt tempore verno, Et hoe sibi vult pro- 
verbium ab Erasmo nostro copiosissime explanatum, huic loco plurimum inserviens, 
Homo bulla. Est enim bulla tumor ille inanis, qui visitur in aquis, momenti temporis 
enascens simul, et evanescens.” ‘This last sentence has a strange resemblance to 
Burns : 

’lis like a snow-flake in the river— 
A moment bright, then gone for ever.” 


© 502, Il. 8.146. oln weg Qurrwy, x. 7 A» 
f 585. The enig verses are collected from different parts of Homer, very 
prettily translated into Latin by Mosellanus. 
© 610. We translate alter the reading bdézouv—rdQoos, not Ivayou reds; of the 
ordinary text. 
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VYAMILIAR EPISTLE TO TILE HEREDITARY GRAND DUKE OF RUSSIA. 
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BY SIR MORGAN o’ DOHERTY, BART. 


Great Srr,—The reception you meet 
in all the parts of England you visit is, 
[ understand, highly gratifying to your 
imperial highness. You did all that 
was expected of you, and a great deal 
more. You are a good-looking young 
man, full of promise and punch, and 
will, [ doubt not, turn out a respectable 
sort of Emperor of Russia, as things go. 

Iam old enough to be your father, 
and therefore have no sort of hesitation 
in saying, that you have done the thing 
well. You were sent here to conciliate 
us by means of some humbug or poli- 
tical rascality ; and you have conciliated 
us, by the candour, good-nature, and 
generous and honourable bearing of 
yourself. You are too young a lad to 
know that we can sce as far through 
a millstone as our neighbours — and all 
the prepared part of the play you are 
performing is not worth a button. You 
yourself, personally yourself—listen to 
me—and some things which we hope 
or imagine came personally from your- 
self, are what we, the John Bull sort of 
people, like ; no Pozzo rubbish, no non- 
sense of the old, long-handled, well- 
oiled, feather-springed, ever-ready-to- 
go-off, lying-at-the-momeut’s notice. 
That you are popular, as, indeed, you 
appear to be, is due to yourself. Be- 
lieve me in that. You are rich, there- 
fore worshipped in England, as the heir- 
apparent of the devil would be under 
like circumstances, by the money-snuf- 
fers; you wish to show yourself dis- 
posed to be good-natured, which natu- 
rally wins the favour of the populace ; 
and the gentlemen of the country desire 
to honour you for your rank. There is 
a base fancy afloat among the snobs of 
high name or low name, that it is some- 
thing fine to insult men of hereditary 
station. Grovelling creatures like these, 
your claptrapping silences ; and if the 


loftiness of the position which in the 
course of nature you are destined to 
assume adds to you not a farthingsworth 
of moral elevation in the eyes of the 
noblemen of nature, they render you 
due homage, because they know that 
gradations in society can be fitly ho- 
noured by a _ regulated submission, 
which exacts in its deference as much 
consideration as it bestows. 

But, to escape from this. I think 
your imperial highness has arrived here 
at the most fitting moment for affording 
a person of your place in European 
society matter for the due appreciation 
of the value of that “ constitutional 
principle,” that “ representative go- 
vernment,” that “ responsibility to the 
people,” that “ defiance of the aristo- 
cracy,” that “ resistance to the power 
of the crown which has increased, still 
increases, and ought to be diminished ;” 
that noble-minded and disinterested 
hatred of “ backstairs influence,” and all 
the other wondrous matters which have 
no doubt been held out to you as things 
to be dreaded by the czar, the calmuct, 
the despot, the tyrant, the 
forth, of all the Russias. 


and-so- 





There is not one of those names, in- 
cluding the last, viz. the and-so-forth (in 


which I mean to include every title of 


abuse whatever, that may be imagined) 
that has not been applied to your father 
and his predecessors by the Whigs. 
God help you! if you were to read a 
speech of one Tom Duncombe [he isa 
playing man at Crock ford’s, now some- 
what advanced in years, returned to 
parliament for Finsbury, a district in 
London full of pickpockets and Puri- 
tans, of whom the latter, men who 
thrive by suuffling, are most active in 
support of their member who thrives by 
shuffling] — if you were to read, I say, 
one of the speeches of that honourable 
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gentleman, who is very busy playing 
his cards this very moment for a pretty 
good stake, you would imagine that 
your father is a mixture of cannibal, 
kangaroo, tiger, and ourang-outang, for 
daring to govern by himself, without 
regard to the constitutional assembly, 
parliament, chamber, closet, or whatever 
it is to be called. 


Hereditary grand duke, know you not, 
That those who are prime humbugs must 
be Whigs 


Your father is abused because he 
suppresses or controls the senate of 
Cracow; all the fat is in the fire when 
he wishes to keep under salutary regu- 
lation the beggarly creatures of the serf- 
holding municipalities of Warsaw, and 
other Polish or Lithuanian congrega- 
tions of dunghills; and deep is the 
dolor expressed at his eruel trampling 
upon the tender and the weak. In 
good time have you come to see that 
very party from which those reproaches 
emanate, trampling on the constitution 
of Jamaica, kicking out a representative 
body, and threatening West Indian 
senators, if they do not submit to the 
dictation of the imperial parliament, 
with the same fate as that with which 
your father threatened the corporation 
of Warsaw, if the Polish burghers did 
not submit to the dictation of his im- 
perial self. There is, however, Grand 
Duke, this main difference. Your 
father, when he threatened to turn the 
guns of the Alexander battery against 
the town which resisted his orders, spoke 
out like a man ; he stuck to his prin- 
ciples, and gave them forth in glorious 
words, worthy of being written, as the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments would 
say, in letters of gold upon pillars of 
alabaster —or if you like it better, in 
letters drawn by the knout on the backs 
of the hypocrite corporators whom he 
addressed ; our constitution - thieving 


ministers display the same hatred of 


weak representative bodies in their 
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suppression of the Jamaica assembly, 
without any symptom whatever of your 
father’s pluck. The Emperor Nicholas 
asserts his principle, viz. no constitu- 
tional assemblies at all; they shouting 
“The representative system for ever,” 
and crushing it when they can, assert 
no other principle than that of sneaking 
—ay, sneaking is the word; it would 
be an affront to your father’s system to 
bestow upon it the respectable appella- 
tion of tyranny. 

If you have been what they call con- 
stitutionally educated, you must have 
heard of the omnipotence of parliament, 
which, no doubt, was a good phrase in 
its day—but that day is gone. It is 
over-controlled wholly and totally by the 
omnipotence of petticoat. When you 
go back, tell your father—of course he 
knows you are out, though some peo- 
ple’s mothers do not know when they 
are out—that such things as houses of 
commons are stuff, mere bugbears— 
turnips stuck upon poles with lanterns 
in them, to frighten clowns and old 
women,— 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala, 


[Get old Pozzo, who was once a 
pedagogue, to translate this for you ]— 
and that he need not be afraid of them. 
We had a flashy speech-making man 
here some years ago of the name of 
Canning, and he used to say, among 
other very fine and very foolish things, 
that the extreme potency of parliament 
was one of those arcana imperii which 
should not be brought forward until 
the most pressing necessity called for 
its appearance ; 
Clothed with red lightning and tem- 
pestuous rage. 


And certainly, in one sense, what the 
flashy man Canning said is true 
enough— for, when it is sought for, 
it is found to be so completely an 
arcanum, that nobody can find out the 
secret retreat in which it is deposited. 
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You have heard Lord Melbourne and 
Lord John Russell declare that they 
had lost the confidence of both houses 
—they never had the confidence of the 
upper house to lose——and that there- 
fore they resigned office. Here is 
triumph for parliament. Its omnipo- 
tence is confirmed in the forced resig- 
nation of the most tenacious placeholders 
in the world. Nothing, indeed, short 
of Almighty power seemed sufficient to 
unlock the vicelike grasp of the Whigs 
upon office and pay; and parliament 
having succeeded, might justly claim 
the resistless strength attributed to its red 
right hand when let loose. It was great. 
“ Who can resist the Omnipotent in 
arms ?” 
And what was the reply ? 
oF Petticoats! 


Two Pairs 
A heavy declension ! 
Go tell your father that, and beg of him 
never to fear the omnipotence of par- 
liaments any more. 

They tell us, Great Sir, that the only 
check on the despotism of the Emperors 
of Russia is the check-string. Your 
grandfather moved out of the world in 
that fashion. Now, asit has never been 
maintained by the most eager panegyrist 
of Russian practice that this particular 
species of Benthamic compensation for 
despotic rule should be performed in 
public, I do not know how it is to be 
arranged, except by a backstairs in- 
fluence of a kind very stringent on the 
sovereign. There is to be a private 
committee, exercising an influence 
through the crown greater than that of 
the crown itself. This influence, in prac- 
tice, must be found extremely incon- 
venient to the sovereign ; and, in theory, 
has been condemned by all writers and 
reasoners on constitutional government 
as a most anomalous method of con- 
veying the governing power into the 
hands of a small irresponsible clique, 
whose arcanum imperii is really effect- 
ive—no blunted thunderbolt like that 
of our parliament. You can silence 
these fellows for ever, by proving (how- 
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ever personally unpleasant the cere- 
mony might be to yourself, when in 
the exalted station which is peculiarly 
honoured by such a preventive check) 
that the same thing exists in this pecu- 
liarly favoured land of regulated liberty. 
The palace circle here does not exactly 
strangle the sovereign, but they muzzle 
her, and make her dance to their tune, 
as if she was a she-bear in Jeading- 
strings. You will not fail to remark 
that the north of England is in a pro- 
claimed state of insurrection, and the 
ministers confess that they cannot go- 
vern the country. But what of that? 
Let the cotton-mills be burnt—it is of 
more importance that the queen should 
have Lady Normanby. 

Canada is just over a rebellion, and 
a virulent border enemy waits but for 
a favourable opportunity to rekindle 
the civil war with unusual atrocities ; 
the ministers confess themselves in- 
capable of governing — but the queen 
must have the Duchess of Sutherland. 

Jamaica, and all the West Indian 
islands, in fact, are discontented, and 
verging fast to destruction. The mi- 
nisters confess themselves unable to 
govern—but the queen must have Lady 
Tavistock. 

There is a war in India, and the 
East in general ; how got up, fostered, 
and encouraged, it would be mere 
gammon in me to pretend to tell you 
[ yeéuov is a Greek word which will be 
explained to you by Pozzo,—he having 
been long an eminent professor of the 
science], and serious apprehensions 
exist as to its consequences, immediate 
and remote. The ministers confess 
themselves incapable of government ; 
but the queen must have Lady Portman. 

The Exchequer, under the guidance 
of a little man of the name of Rice, 
who calls himself a West Briton, is 
running down at the rate of a hunt— 
though things there are not exactly at 
sives and sevens, because, as the West 
Briton’s countrymen would say, there is 
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a scarcity of thirleens, The ministers 
confess themselves incapable of go- 
verning; but the queen must have the 
friends of her youth. 

Perish Ireland, Canada, Jamaica, 
India! Up with the Chartists, and 
down with the revenue! But eternal 
existence to the ladies of the court, as 
ordered by a minute of council, disin- 
terestedly dictated and drawn up by 
their own husbands, brothers, and 
cousins, much to the edification of the 
world at large. 

You see, then, Great Sir, that the 
court is every thing—the people no- 
thing—the aristocracy nothing —the 
representative body nothing—colonies, 
provinces, revenues, nothing. A fig 
for the East Indies, give me Lady 
Normanby. Ditto for the West Indies 
—give me Lady Tavistock. This is 
what I call just, wise, rational, and 
philosophical government. You may 
also tell your father, that in promoting 
the interests of the court there is no 
need of sticking at “* enormcus lying.” 
In this case, for instance, it was found 
convenient to call a set of ladies—each 
of them old enough to be the queen’s 
mother, some, indeed, to be her grand- 
mother — friends of her youth, the be- 
reavement of whom would leave her 
halls desolate, and her young heart 
blighted in its tenderest affections ; 
the fact being, that not one of them 
entered either hall or heart until after 
she came to the throne; and you well 
know how admirably these rhetorical 
artifices,as a late Greenwich pensioner, 
one Mr. Shiel, of whom you may per- 
haps have heard, is in the habit of call- 
ing them, succeeded with that portion 
of the country which is pleased to style 
itself the Public. 

Your imperial highness may also 
tell your father not to be afraid of what 
is called the Liberal press. You can 
inform him that you have seen Whittle 
Harvey, who owned several Liberal 
papers, presented at court by a minister 
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in whom he said he had no confidence 
—Wakley, another Liberal writer, vot- 
ing with the Whigs, whom he de- 
nounced in print— the Morning Chro- 
nicle 

[ We decline publishing the remain- 
der of this portion of the letter, partly 
through fear lest the friends of liberty 
of the press might invoke the libel law 
against us, partly because we have reason 
to know that the grand duke requires 
but little information as to the best 
mode of managing the free and inde- 
pendent press throughout Europe. We 
also suppress the remarks upon Pal- 
merston—first, because it appears to us 
that they are dictated through some 
personal pique against that eminent 
statesman, whom we strongly suspect 
the writer has an idea of succeeding in 
office—secondly, because we do not see 
the use of wasting our pages upon what 
every body knows, viz. that old Cupid, 
the ancient drivel, as Sir Philip Sydney 
calls that venerable deity, has disgraced 
and damaged us in Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Mexico, Algiers, Circassia, 
all the world over—and, lastly, be- 
cause we are too proud and patriotic 
to give old Pozzo the satisfaction of 
chuckling over the trophies he has ob- 
tained at the expense of his hapless tool. 
Telling the grand duke that Palmersto 
has been humbugged in every transac- 
tion by Russian intrigue, would be 
carrying coals to Newcastle. ] 

Finally, Great Sir, you know the 
scandalous stories that travellers circu- 





late about the court of your great- 
grandmother,—Catherine, “ the great- 
est of all conquerors and —”’ so forth. 
Of course, you are not so hot-bloode 

as Sir Archy MacSarcasm, who quar- 
relled about his great-grandmother’s 
reputation ; and equally, of course, you 
have not come here to play Don Juan 
in the court of Queen Victoria. How- 
ever, you may tell your father that he 
need not fret himself about the tales of 
his grandmama’s court, the Club Phy- 
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sique of Moscow, or other little curio- 
sities reported by impertinent travellers, 
because you can inform him that ca- 
lumnies of the same kind are propa- 
gated here, even in this most virtuous 
and unimpeachable court. You may 
tell him that it is said that the prime 
minister, old man as he is, has been a 
defendant in two crim. con. actions — 
that a member of the household, the 
Marquess of Ileadfort, had ten thou- 
sand pounds damages awarded against 
him in another—that the illustrious 
functionary with whom you are best 
acquainted, Palmerston the Great, has 
figured tenderly in police cases—that 
his own special friend, Durham, when 
he too was playing despot, selected as 
his special friends one gentleman who 
seduced his wife’s sister, and another 
who was in Newgate for a year for de- 
bauching away a girl of fifteen—all 
these, and many, many other calum- 
nies, are propagated —God send no- 
thing more may be propagated — con- 
cerning Buckingham Palace : and when 
persons so pure as these cannot escape 
slander, how can the Russian court 
expect to get off free? Would it be 
believed that, in consequence of a late 
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delicate investigation, as people here 
call things that have no delicacy about 
them, some persons are found aban- 
doned enough to suggest that there is 
a Miss Protasoff in our palace? You 
remember the verses in Don Juan — 


** As also did Miss Protasoff then there, 

Named, from her mystic office, ‘ L’Eprou- 
veuse,’ 

A term inexplicable to the Muse.” 


What are the functions of this lady — 
what it was she desired to try — whe- 
ther her name begins with N., T., or 
P., seem to be moot questions; but 
they positively say, not only that such 
an officeress exists, but that she keeps 
a Clerk. 
On the whole, you must have learnt 
a good deal in England. [The rest of 
the letter is private, relating principally 
to money transactions of a delicate 
nature. | 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your Imperial Highness’s 
most devoted and 
obedient servant, 
Morcan O'Donerty, 
Reform Club, Pall Malt, 
Monday. 
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A SECOND LECTURE ON THE FINE ARTS, BY MICHAEL 
ANGELO TITMARSH, ESQ. 


THE EXHILITIONS. 


Jack Straw’s Castle, Hampstead. 

My pearBricasrac,—You, ofcourse, 
remember the letter on the subject of 
our exhibitions which I addressed to 
you this time last year. As you are 
now lying at the Hotel Dieu, wounded 
during the late unsuccessful émeute 
(which I think, my dear friend, is the 
seventeenth you have been engaged in), 
and as the letter which I wrote last year 
was received with unbounded applause 
by the people here, and caused a sale 
of three or four editions of this Maga- 
zine, I cannot surely, my dear Brica- 
brac, do better than send you another 
sheet or two, which may console you 
under your present bereavement, and 
at the same time amuse the British 
public, who now know their friend 
Titmarsh as well as you in France 
know that little scamp Thiers. 

Well, then, from Jack Straw’s Castle, 
an hotel on Hampstead’s breezy heath, 
which Keats, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
F. W. N. Bayly, and others of our 
choicest spirits, have often patronised, 
and a heath of which every pool, bram- 
ble, furze-bush-with-clothes-hanging- 
on-it-to-dry, steep, stock, stone, tree, 
lodging-house, and distant gloomy 
background of London city, or bright 
green stretch of sunshiny Hertfordshire 
meadows, has been depicted by our 
noble English landscape painter, Con- 
stable, in his own Constabulary way — 
at Jack Straw’s Castle, I say, where I 
at this present moment am located (not 
that it matters in the least, but the 
world is always interested to know 
where men of genius are accustomed 
to disport themselves), I cannot do 
better than look over the heap of pic- 
ture-gallery-catalogues which 1 brought 
with me from London, and communi- 
cate to you, my friend in Paris, my re- 
marks thereon. 

A man, with five shillings to spare, 
may at this present moment half kill 
himself with pleasure in London town, 
and in the neighbourhood of Pall Mall, 
by going from one picture gallery to 
another, and examining the beauties 
and absurdities which are to be found 
in each. There is first the National 
Gallery (entrance, nothing), in one 
wing of the little gin-shop of a building 


so styled near St. Martin’s Chureh ; in 
another wing is the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy (entrance, one shilling; 
catalogue, one ditto). After having seen 
this, you come to the W ater-Colour 
Exhibition in Pall Mall East; then, to 
the gallery in Suffolk Street ; and, final- 
ly, to the New Water-Colour Society 
in Pall Mall,—a pretty room, which 
formerly used to bea gambling-house, 
where many a bout of seven’s-the-main, 
and iced champagne, has been had by 
the dissipated in former days. All 
these collections (all the modern ones, 
that is) deserve to be noticed, and con- 
tain a deal of good, bad, and indifferent 
wares, as is the way with all other in- 
stitutions in this wicked world, 
Commencons donc avec le commence- 
ment—with the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, which consists, as every body 
knows, of thirty-eightknight and esquire 
academicians, and nineteen simple and 
ungenteel associates, who have not so 
much as a shabby Mister before their 
names. I recollect last year facetiously 
ranging these gentlemen in rank, accord- 
ing to what I conceived to be their 
merits,—King Mulready, Prince Mac- 
lise, Lord Landseer, Archbishop East- 
lake (according to the best of my me- 
mory, for Jack Straw, strange to say, 
does not take in Fraser's Magazine), 
and so on. At present, a great num- 
ber of new comers, now associates even, 
ought to be elevated to these aristo- 
cratic dignities; and, perhaps, the or- 
der ought to be somewhat changed. 
There are many more good pictures 
(here and elsewhere) than there were 
last. year. A great stride has been 
taken in matters of art, my dear friend. 
The young painters are stepping for- 
ward, Let the old fogies look to it; 
let the old Academic ‘Olympians be- 
ware, for there are fellows among the 
rising race who bid fair to oust them 
from sovereignty. ‘They have not yet 
arrived at the throne, to be sure, but 
they are near it. The lads are not so 
good as the best of the academicians ; 
but many of the academicians are infi- 
nitely worse than the lads, and are old, 
stupid, and cannot improve, as the 
younger and more active painters will. 
If you are particularly anxious to 
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know what is the best picture in the 
room, not the biggest (Sir David Wil- 
kie’s is the biggest, and exaetly con- 
trary to the best), | must request you 
to turn your attention to a noble river- 
piece by J. W. M. Turner, Esq. R.A., 
“ The fighting Téméraire””— as grand 
a painting as ever figured on the walls 
of any academy, or came from the 
easel of any painter. The old Téméraire 
is dragged to her last home by a little, 
spiteful, diabolical steamer. A mighty 
red sun, amidst a host of flaring clouds, 
sinks to rest on one side of the picture, 
and illumines a river that seems inter- 
minable, and a countless navy that 
fades away into such a wonderful dis- 
tance as never was painted befove. 
The little demon of a steamer is belch- 
ing out a volume (why do I say a vo- 
lume? not a hundred volumes could 
express it) of foul, lurid, red-hot, 
malignant smoke, paddling furiously, 
and lashing up the water round about 
it; while behind it (a cold gray moon 
looking down on it), slow, sad, and 
majestic, follows the brave old ship, 
with death, as it were, written on her. 
I think, my dear Bricabrac (aithough, 
to be sure, your nation would he some- 


what offended by such a collection of 


trophies), that we ought uot, in common 
gratitude, to sacrifice entirely these no- 
ble old champions of ours, but that we 


should have somewhere a museum of 


their skeletons, which our children 
might visit, and think of the brave 
deeds which were done in them. The 
bones of the Agamemnon and the Cap- 
tain, the Vanguard, the Culloden, and 
the Victory, ought to be sacred relics, 
for Englishmen to worship almost. 
Think of them when alive, and braving 
the battle and the breeze, they carried 
Nelson and his heroes victorious by 
the Cape of St. Vincent, in the dark 
waters of Aboukir, and through the 
fatal conflict of Trafalgar. All these 
things, my dear Bricabrac, are, you will 
say, absurd, and not to the purpose. 
Be it so: but Bow-bellites as we are, 
we Cockneys feel our hearts leap up 
when we recall them to memory ; and 
every clerk in Threadneedle Street feels 
the strength ofa Nelson, when he thinks 
of the mighty actions performed by 
him. 

It is absurd, you will say (and with 
a great deal of reason), for Titmarsh, 
or any other Briton, to grow so poli- 
tically enthusiastic about a four-foot 
canvass, representing a ship, a steamer, 
a river, and a sunset. But herein surely 
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lies the power of the great artist. He 
makes you see and think of a great 
deal more than the objects before you ; 
he knows how to soothe or to intoxicate, 
to fire or to depress, by a few notes, 
or forms, or colours, of which we cannot 
trace the effect to the source, but only 
acknowledge the power. I recollect, 
some years ago, at the theatre at Wei- 
mar, hearing Beethoven's “ Battle of 
Vittoria,” in which, amidst a storm of 
glorious music, the air of * God save 
the King” was introduced. The very 
instant it begun, every Englishman in 
the house was bolt upright, and so 
stood reverently until the air was played 
out. Why so! From some such thrill 
of excitement as makes us glow and re- 
joice over Mr. Turner and his “ Fight- 
ing Téméraire ;” which I am sure, when 
the art of translating colours into music 
or poetry shall be discovered, will be 
found to be a magnificent national ode 
or piece of music. 

I must tell you, however, that Mr. 
Turner's performances are for the most 
part quite incomprehensible to me; 
and that his other pictures, which he 
is pleased to call * Cicero at his Villa,” 
“ Agrippina with the ashes of Ger- 
manicus,” * Plato carrying off Proser- 
pina,” or what you will, are not a whit 
more natural, or less mad, than they 
used to be in former years, since he 
has forsaken nature, or attempted (like 
your French barbers) to embellish it. 
On n’embellit pas la nature, my dear 
Bricabrac ; one may make pert cari- 
catures of it, or mad exaggerations, 
like Mr. Turner in his fancy pieces. 
O ye gods! why will he not stick to 
copying her majestical countenance, 
instead of daubing it with some absurd 
antics and fard of her own? Fancy 
pea-green skies, crimson-lake trees, 
and orange and purple grass — fancy 
cataracts, rainbows, suns, moons, and 
thunderbolts — shake them well up, 
with a quantity of gambouge, and you 
will have an idea of a fancy picture by 
Turner. It is worth a shilling alone to 
go and see “ Pluto and Proserpina.” 
Such a landscape ! such figures! such 
a little red-hot coal-scuttle of a chariot ! 
As Nat Lee sings — 


* Methought I saw a hieroglyphic bat 
Skim o’er the surface of a slipshod hat ; 
While, to increase the tumult of the skies, 
A damned potato o’er the whirlwind flies.” 


If you can understand these lines, 

. ” , 
you can understand one of Turner's 
landscapes ; and I recommend them to 
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him, as a pretty subject for a piece for 
next year. 

Etty has a picture on the same sub- 
ject as Turner's, “ Pluto carrying off 
Proserpina ;” and if one may complain 
that in)the Jatter the figures are not in- 
dicated, one cannot at least lay this 
fault to Mr. Etty’s door. His figures 
are drawn, and a deuced deal too much 
drawn. A great, large curtain of tig- 
leaves should be hung over every one 
of this artist’s pictures, and the world 
should pass on, content to know that 
there are some glorious colours painted 
beneath. His colour, indeed, is sub- 
lime: I doubt if Titian ever knew how 
to paint flesh better—but his taste ! 
Not David nor Girodet ever offended 
propriety so—scarcely even Peter Paul 
himself, by whose side, as a colourist 
and a magnificent heroic painter, Mr. 
Etty is sometimes worthy to stand. I 
wish he would take Ariosto in hand, 
and give us a series of designs from 
him. His hand would be the very one 
for those deep luscious landscapes, and 
fiery scenes of love and battle. Besides 
“ Proserpine,” Mr. Etty has two more 
pictures, “ Endymion,” with a dirty, 
affected, beautiful, slatternly Diana, 
and a portrait of the “ Lady-Mayoress of 
York ;” which is a curiosity in its way. 
The line of her ladyship’s eyes and 
mouth (it is a front face) are made to 
meet at a point in a marabon feather 
which she wears in her turban, and 
close to her cheekbone ; while the ex- 
pression of the whole countenance is 
so fierce, that you would imagine it a 
Lady Macbeth, and notalady-mayoress. 
The picture has, nevertheless, some very 
fine painting about it—as which of 
Mr. Etty’s pieces has not ? 

The artists say there is very fine 
painting, too, in Sir David Wilkie’s 
great “ Sir David Baird ;” for my part, 
I think very little. You see a great 
quantity of brown paint; in this is a 
great flashing of torches, feathers, and 
bayonets. You see in the foreground, 
huddled up in a rich heap of corpses 
and drapery, Tippoo Sahib ; and swag- 
gering over him on a step, waving a 
sword for no earthly purpose, and wear- 
ing a red jacket and buckskins, ‘the 
figure of Sir David Baird. The picture 
is poor, feeble, theatrical ; and 1 would 
just as soon have Mr. Hart's great 
canvass of “ Lady Jane Gray” (which 
is worth exactly twopence halfpenny ) 
as Sir David's poor picture of “ Se- 
ringapatam.”” Some of Sir David’s 
portraits are worse even than his histo- 
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rical compositions—they seem to be 
painted with snuff and tallow grease : 
the faces are merely. indicated, and 
without individuality ; the forms only 
half-drawn, and almost always wrong. 
What has come to the hand that painted 
“The Blind Fiddler” and ** The Chel- 
sea Pensioners?” Who would have 
thought that such a portrait as that of 
‘¢ Master Robert Donne,” or the com- 
position entitled “ The Grandfather,” 
could ever have come from the author 
of “ The Rent-Day ” and “ The Read- 
ing of the Will?” If it be but a con- 
trast to this feeble, flimsy, transparent 
figure of Master Donne, the spectator 
cannot do better than cast his eyes up- 
wards, and look at Mr. Linnell’s ex- 
cellent portrait of “ Mr. Robert Peel.” 
It is real, substantial nature, carefully 
and honestly painted, and without any 
flashy tricks of art. It may seem un- 
gracious in “ us youth ” thus to fall foul 
of our betters; but if Sir David has 
taught us to like good pictures, by paint- 
ing them formerly, we cannot help cri- 
ticising if he paints bad ones now: and 
bad they most surely are. 

From the censure, however, must be 
excepted the picture of ‘* Grace before 
Meat,” which, a little misty and feeble, 
perhaps, in drawing and substance, in 
colour, feeling, composition, and ex- 
pression, is exquisite. The eye loves 
to repose upon this picture, and the 
heart to brood over it afterwards. 
When, as I said before, lines and 
colours come to be translated into 
sounds, this picture, | have no doubt, 
will turn out to be a sweet and 
touching hymn-tune, with rude notes 
of cheerful voices, and peal of soft, 
melodious organ, such as one hears 
stealing over the meadows on sun- 
shiny Sabbath-days, while waves under 
cloudless blue the peaceful golden 
corn. Some such feeling of exquisite 
pleasure and content is to be had, too, 
from Mr, Eastlake’s picture of “ Our 
Lord and the little Children.” You 
never saw such tender white faces, and 
solemn eyes, and sweet forms of mo- 
thers round their little ones bending 
gracefully. These pictures come 
straight to the heart, and then all cri- 
ticism and calculation vanishes at 
once,—for the artist has attained his 
great end, which is, to strike far deeper 
than the sight; and we have no busi- 
ness to quarrel about defects in form 
and colour, which are but little parts 
of the great painter’s skill. 

Look, for instance, at another piece 
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of Mr. Eastlake’s, called, somewhat 
affectedly, “ La Svegliarina.” The de- 
fects of the painter, which one does 
not condescend to notice when he is 
filled with a great idea, become visible 
instantly when he is only occupied 
with a small one ; and you see that the 
hand is too scrupulous and finikin, the 
drawing weak, the flesh chalky, and 
unreal. The very same objections 
exist to the other picture, but the sub- 
ject and the genius overcome them. 
Passing from Mr. Eastlake’s pictures 
to those of a greater genius, though in 
a different line,—look at Mr. Leslie’s 
little pieces. Can any thing be more 
simple—almost rude—than their man- 
ner, and more complete in their effect 
upon the spectator! The very soul of 
comedy is in them; there is no coarse- 
ness, no exaggeration ; but they gladden 
the eye, and the merriment which they 
excite cannot possibly be more pure, 
gentlemanlike, or delightful. Mr. 
Maclise has humour, too, and vast 
powers of expressing it; but whisky is 
not more different from rich burgundy 
than his fun from Mr. Leslie’s. To 
our thinking, Leslie’s little head of 
* Sancho” is worth the whole picture 
from Gil Blas, which hangs by it. In 
point of workmanship, this is, perhaps, 
the best picture that Mr. Maclise ever 
painted ; the colour is far better than 
that usually employed by him, and the 
representation of objects carried to such 
an extent as we do believe was never 
reached before. There is a poached 
egg, which one could swallow ; a trout, 
that beats all the trout that was ever 
seen ; a copper pan, scoured so clean 
that you might see your face in it; 
a green blind, through which the sun 
comes; and a wall, with the sun shin- 
ing on it, that De Hooghe could not 
surpass. This young man has the 
greatest power of hand that was ever 
had, perhaps, by any painter in any 
time or country. What does he want ? 
Polish, I think; thought, and cultiva- 
tion. His great picture of “ King 
Richard and Robin Hood” is a won- 
der of dexterity of hand ; but coarse, I 
think, and inefficient in humour. [lis 
models repeat themselves too con- 
tinually. Allen a Dale, the harper, is 
the very counterpart of Gil Blas; and 
Robin Hood is only Apollo with 
whiskers : the same erin, the same 
display of grinders,—the same coarse, 
luscious mouth, belongs to both. In 
the large picture, every body grins, and 
shews his whole ratelicr; and you 
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look at them, and say, “ These people 
seem all very jolly.” Leslie’s characters 
do not laugh themselves, but they make 
you laugh; and this is where the ex- 
perienced American artist beats the 
dashing young Irish one. We shall 
say nothing of the colour of Mr. 
Maclise’s large picture ; some part ap- 
pears to us to be excellent, and the 
whole piece, as far as execution goes, is 
worthy of his amazing talents, and high 
reputation. Mr. Maclise has but one 
portrait ; it is, perhaps, the best in 
the exhibition : sober in colour, won- 
derful for truth, effect, and power of 
drawing. 

In speaking of portraits, there is 
never much to say; and they are 
fewer, and for the most part more in- 
different, than usual. Mr. Pickersgill 
has a good one, a gentleman in a green 
chair; and one or two outrageously 
bad. Mr. Phillips’s “ Doctor Shep- 
pard” is a finely painted head and 
picture ; his lady, Dunraven, and her 
son, as poor, ill-drawn, and ill-coloured 
a performance as can possibly be. Mr. 
Wood has a pretty head; Mr. Stone a 
good portrait of a very noble-looking 
lady, the Ion. Mrs. Blackwood ; Mr. 
Bewick a good one; and there are, of 
course, many others whose names might 
be mentioned with praise or censure, 
but whom we will, if you please, pass 
over altogether. 

The great advance of the year is in 
the small historical compositions, of 
which there are many that deserve 
honourable mention. Redgrave’s “ Re- 
turn of Olivia to the Vicar” has some 
very pretty painting and feeling in it; 
** Quentin Matsys,” by the same art- 
ist, is tolerably good. D. Cowper's 
*“ Othello relating his Adventures,” 
really beautiful; as is Cope’s “ Bel- 
gian Family.” All these are painted 
with grace, feeling, and delicacy; as is 
E. M. Ward’s “ Cimabue and Giotto” 
(there is in Tiepolo’s etchings the self- 
same composition, by the way); and 
Ilerbert’s elegant picture of the “ Brides 
of Venice.” Mr. Severn’s composition 
from the Ancient Mariner is a noble 
performance ; and the figure of the 
angel with raised arm awful and beau- 
tiful too. It does good to see such 
figures in pictures as those and the 
above, invented and drawn,—for they 
belong, as we take it, to the best school 
of art, of which one is glad to see the 
daily spread among our young painters. 

Mr. Charles Landseer’s “ Pillage of 
a Jew’s House” is a very well and 
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carefully painted picture, containing a 
great many figures, and good points ; 
but we are not going to praise it: it 
wants vigour, to our taste, and what 
you call actualité. The people stretch 
their arms and turn their eyes the pro- 
per way, but as if they were in a 
tableau, and paid for standing there: 
one longs to see them all in motion, 
and naturally employed. 

I feel, I confess, a kind of delight 
in finding out Mr. Edwin Laudseer in 
a bad picture; for the man paints so 
wonderfully well, that one is angry that 
he does not paint better, which he 
might with half his talent, and without 
half his facility. ‘ Van Amburgh and 
the Lions” is a bad picture, and no 
mistake ; dexterous, of course, but flat 
and washy: the drawing even of the 
animals is careless; that of the man 
bad, though the head is very like, and 
very smartly painted. Then there are 
other dog-and-man portraits; ‘ Miss 
Peel with Fido,” for instance. Fido is 
wonderful, and so are the spunges, and 
hair-brushes, and looking-glass, pre- 
pared for the dog’s bath; and the 
drawing of the child’s face, as far as 
the lines and expression go, is very 
good; but the face is covered with 
flesh-coloured paint, and not flesh, and 
the child looks like a wonderful doll, 
or imitation child, and not a real young 
lady, daughter of a gentleman who was 
prime minister last week (by the bye, 
my dear Bricabrac, did you ever read 
of such a pretty Whig game as that, 
and such a nice coup d'état ?). There, 
again, is the beautiful little Princess of 
Cambridge, with a dog, and a piece of 
biscuit: the dog and the biscuit are 
just perfection ; but the princess is no 
such thing,—only a beautiful apology 
for a princess, like that which Princess 
Penelope didn’t send the other day to 
the lord-mayor of London. 

We have to thank you (and not our 
Academy, which has hung the picture 
ina most scurvy way) for Mr. Scheffer’s 
* Préche Protestante.” This fine com- 
position has been thrust down on the 
ground, and trampled under foot, as it 
were, by a great number of worthless 
academics ; but it merits one of the 
very best places in the gallery; and I 
mention it to hint an idea to your wor- 
ship, which only could come from a 
great mind like that of Titmarsh,—to 
have, namely, some day, a great Euro- 
pean congress of paintings, which 
might be exhibited at one place,— 
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Paris, say, as the most central; or, 
better still, travel about, under the care 
of trusty superintendents, as they 
might, without fear of injury. I think 
such a circuit would do much to make 
the brethren known to one another, 
and we should hear quickly of much 
manly emulation, and stout training 
for the contest. If you will mention 
this to Louis Philippe the next time 
you see that roi citoyen (mention it 
soon,—for, egad! the next émeute 
may be successful ; and who knows 
when it will happen ?)—if you will men- 
tion this at the Tuileries, we will take 
care of St. James's ; for I suppose that 
you know, in spite of the Whigs, her 
most sacred majesty reads every word 
of Fraser’s Magazine, and will be as 
sure to see this on the first of next 
month, as Lord Melbourne will be to 
dine with her on that day. 

But let us return to our muttons, 
I think there are few more of the oil 
pictures about which it is necessary to 
speak ; and besides them, there are a 
host of miniatures, difficult to expatiate 
upon, but pleasing to behold. There 
are Chalon’s ogling beauties, half-a- 
dozen of them; and the skill with 
which their silks and satins are dashed 
in by the painter is a marvel to the 
beholder. There are Ross’s heads, that 
to be seen must be seen through a mi- 
croscope. ‘There is Saunders, who 
runs the best of the miniature men 
very hard; and Thorburn, with New- 
ton, Robertson, Rochard, and a host 
of others: and, finally, there is the 
sculpture-room, containing many pieces 
of clay and marble, and, to my no- 
tions, but two good things, a sleeping 
child (ridiculously called the Lady 
Susan Somebody), by Westmacott ; 
and the bust of Miss Stuart, by Mac- 
donald : never was any thing on earth 
more exquisitely lovely. 

These things seen, take your stick 
from the porter at the hall door, cut 
it, and go to fresh picture-galleries ; 
but cre you go, just by way of con- 
trast, and to soothe your mind after the 
glare and bustle of the modern col- 
lection, take half an hour's repose in 
the National Gallery; where, before 
the “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” you may 
see what the magic of colour is ; before 
“ Christ and Lazarus” what is majes- 
tic, solemn, grace, and awful beauty ; 
and before the new “ St. Catharine” 
what is the real divinity of art. O, 
Eastlake and Turner !—O, Maclise and 
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Mulready ! you are all very nice men ; 
but what are you to the men of old ? 

Issuing then from the National Gal- 
lery—you may step over to Farrance’s 
by the way, if you like, and sip an ice, 
or bolt a couple of dozen foreedmeat- 
balls in a basin of mock-turtle-soup — 
issuing, I say, from the National Gal- 
lery, and after refreshing yourself or 
not, as your purse or appetite permits, 
you arrive speedily at the Water- 
Colour Exhibition, and cannot do bet- 
ter than enter. I know nothing more 
cheerful or sparkling than the first 
coup d’@il of this little gallery. In the 
first place, you never can enter it with- 
out finding four or five pretty women, 
that’s a fact; pretty women with pretty 
pink bonnets peeping at pretty pictures, 
and with sweet whispers vowing that 
Mrs. Seyffarth is a dear, delicious 
painter, and that her style is “ so soft;” 
and that Miss Sharpe paints every bit 
as well as her sister; and that Mr. 
Jean Paul Frederick Richter draws 
the loveliest things, to be sure, that 
ever were seen. Well, very likely the 
ladies are right, and it would be un- 
polite to argue the matter; but I wish 
Mrs. Seyffarth’s gentlemen and ladies 
were not so dreadfully handsome, with 
such white pillars of necks, such long 
eyes and lashes, and such dabs of car- 
mine at the mouth and nostrils. I 
wish Miss Sharpe would not paint 
Scripture subjects, and Mr. Richter 
great goggle-eyed, red-cheeked, sim- 
pering wenches, whose ogling has be- 
come odious from its repetition. How- 
ever, the ladies like it, and, of course, 
must have their way. 

If you waut to see real nature, now, 
real expression, real startling home 
poetry, look at every one of Hunt's 
heads. Hogarth never painted any 
thing better than these figures, taken 
singly. That man rushing away fright- 
ened from the beer-barrel, is a noble 
head of terror; that Miss Jemima 
Crow, whose whole body is a grin, 
regards you with an ogle that all the 
race of Richters could never hope to 
imitate. Look at yonder card-players ; 
they have a penny pack of the devil’s 
books, and one has just laid down the 
king of tramps! I defy you to look 
at him without laughing, or to examine 
the wondrous puzzled face of his ad- 
versary without longing to hug the 
greasy rogue. Come hither, Mr. 
Maclise, and see what genuine comedy 
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is; you who can paint better than all 
the Hunts and Leslies, and yet not 
near so well. IfI were the Duke of 
Devonshire, I would have a couple of 
Hunts in every room in all my houses ; 
if I had the blue-devils (and even their 
graces are, I suppose, occasionally so 
troubled), | would but cast my eyes 
upon these grand, good-humoured 
pictures, and defy care. Who does 
not recollect “ Before and After the 
Mutton Tie,” the two pictures of that 
wondrous boy? Where Mr. Hunt 
finds his models, I cannot tell; they 
are the very flower of the British youth ; 
each of them is as good as “ Sancho ;” 
blessed is he that has his portfolio full 
of them. 

There is no need to mention to you 
the charming landscapes of Cox, Cop- 
ley Fielding, De Wint, Gastineau, 
and the rest. A new painter, some- 
what in the style of Harding, is Mr. 
Callow ; and better, I think, than his 
master or original, whose colours are 
too gaudy to my taste, and effects too 
glaringly theatrical. 

Mr. Cattermole has, among others, 
two very fine drawings; a large one, 
the most finished and the best coloured 
of any which have. been exhibited by 
this fine artist; and a smaller one, 
“ The Portrait,” which is charming. 
The portrait is that of Jane Seymour or 
Anne Boleyn; and Henry the VIIIth 
is the person examining it, with the 
cardinal at his side, the painter before 
him, and one or two attendants. The 
picture seems to me a perfect master- 
piece, very simply coloured and com- 
posed, but delicious in effect and tone, 
and telling the story toa wonder. It 
is much more gratifying, I think, to 
let a painter tell his own story in this 
way, than to bind him down to a scene 
of Lvanhoe or Uncle Toby ; or worse still, 
to an illustration of some wretched story 
in some wretched fribble Annual. Woto 
the painter who falls into the hands of 
Mr. Charles Heath (I speak, of course, 
not of Mr. Heath personally, but in a 
Pickwickian sense — of Mr. Heath the 
Annual-monger) ; he ruins the young 
artist, sucks his brains out, emasculates 
his genius so as to make it fit company 
for the purchasers of Annuals. Take, 
for instance, that unfortunate young 
man, Mr. Corbould, who gave great 
promise two years since, painted a 
pretty picture last year, and now —he 
has been in the hands of the Annual- 
mongers, and has left wellnigh all his 
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vigour behind him. Numerous Zuleik- 
has and Lalla Rookhs, which are hanging 
about the walls of the Academy and the 
New Water-Colour Gallery, give la- 
mentable proofs of this : such handsome 
Turksand leering sultanas ; such Moors, 
with straight noses and pretty curled 
beards! Away, Mr. Corbould! away 
while it is yet time, out of the hands 
of these sickly, heartless Annual-syrens! 
and ten years hence, when you have 
painted a good, vigorous, healthy 
picture, bestow the tear of gratitude 
upon Titmarsh, who tore you from the 
lap of your crimson-silk-and-gilt-edged 
Armida. 

Mr. Cattermole has a couple, we 
will not say ofimitators, but of friends, 
who admire his works very much; 
these are, Mr. Nash and Mr. Lake 
Price; the former paints furniture and 
old houses, the latter old houses and 
furniture, and both very pretty. No 
harm can be said of these miniature 
scene-painters; on the contrary, Mr. 
Price’s“ Gallery at Hardwicke” is really 
remarkably dexterous; and the chairs, 
tables, curtains, and pictures, are nicked 
off with extraordinary neatness and 
sharpness —and then! why then, no 
more is to be said. Cobalt, sepia, 
and a sable pencil, will do a deal of 
work, to be sure ; and very pretty it is, 
too, when done; and as for finding 
fault with it, that nobody will and can ; 
but an artist wants something more 
than sepia, cobalt, and sable pencils, 
and the knowledge how to use them. 
What do you think, my dear Bricabrac 
of a little genius ?—that's the picture- 
painter, depend on it. 

Being on the subject of water-colours, 
we may as well step into the New 
Water-Colour Exhibition: not so good 
as the old, but very good. You will 
see here a large drawing by Mr. Cor- 
bould of a tournament, which will shew 
at once how clever that young artist is, 
and how weak and maniéré. You will 
see some charming unaffected English 
landscapes by Mr. Sims; and a capital 
Spanish Girl by Hicks, of which the 
flesh-painting cannot be too much ap- 
proved. Itis done without the heavy 
white, with which water-colour artists 
are now wont to belabour their pic- 
tures; and is, therefore, frankly and 
clearly painted, as all transparent water- 
colour drawing must be. The same 
praise of clearness, boldness, and depth 
of tone must be given to Mr. Absolon, 
who uses no white, and only just so 
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much stippling as is necessary; bis 
picture has the force of oil, and we 
should be glad to see his manner more 
followed. 

Mr. Haghe’s “ Town Hall of Cour- 
tray” has attracted, and deservedly, a 
great deal of notice. It is a very fine 
and masterly architectural drawing, rich 
and sombre in effect, the figures in- 
troduced being very nearly as good as 
the rest of the picture. Mr. Haghe, 
we suppose, will be called to the up- 
per house of water-colour painters, who 
might well be anxious to receive into 
their ranks many persons belonging to 
the new society. We hope, however, 
the latter will be faithful to themselves ; 
there is plenty of room for two galleries, 
and the public must, ere long, learn to 
appreciate the merits of the new one. 
Ilaving spoken a word in favour of 
Mr. Johnston’s pleasing and quaintly- 
coloured South Americau sketches, we 
have but to bend our steps to Suffolk 
Street, and draw this discourse to a 
close. 

Here is a very fine picture, indeed, 
by Mr. Hurlstone, “ Olympia attacked 
by Bourbon’s Soldiers in Saint Peter’s, 
and fiying to the Cross.” Seen from 
the further room, this picture is grand 
in effect and colour, and the rush of 
the armed men towards the girl, finely 
and vigorously expressed. The head 
of Olympia has been called too calm 
by the critics; it seems to me most 
beautiful, and the action of the figure 
springing forward and flinging its arms 
round the cross, nobly conceived and 
executed. There is a good deal of fine 
Titianic painting in the soldiers’ figures 
(Oh, that Mr. Hurlstone would throw 
away his lamp-black !), and the back- 
ground of the church is fine, vast, and 
gloomy. ‘This is the best historical 
picture to be seen any where this year ; 
perbaps the worst is the one which 
stands at the other end of the room, 
and which strikes upon the eye as if it 
were an immense water-colour sketch, 
of a feeble picture by President West. 
Speaking of historical paintings, I for- 
got to mention a large and fine picture 
by Mr. Dyce, the “ Separation of Edwy 
and Elgiva ;” somewhat crude and odd 
in colour, with a good deal of exagger- 
ation in the countenances of the figures, 
but having grandeur in it, and unmis- 
takeable genius ; there is a figure of an 
old woman seated, which would pass 
muster very well in a group of Sebas- 
tian Piombo. 
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A capitally painted head by Mr. 
Stone, called the “ Sword-bearer,” 
almost as fresh, bright, and vigorous as 
a Vandyke, is the portrait, we believe, 
of a brother-artist, the clever actor 
Mr. M‘Ian. The latter’s picture of 
“ Sir Tristram in the Cave” deserves 
especial remark and praise; and is 
really.as fine a dramatic composition 
as one will often see. The figures 
of the knight and the lady asleep in 
the foreground, are novel, striking, and 
beautifully easy. ‘The advance of the 
old king, who comes upon the lovers ; 
the look of the hideous dwarf, who 
finds them out; and behind, the line 
of spears that are seen glancing over 
the rocks, and indicating the march of 
the unseen troops, are all very well 
conceived and arranged. ‘The piece 


deserves engraving; it is wild, poetic, 
and original. To how many pictures, 
now-a-days, can one apply the two last 
terms ? 
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There are some more new pictures, in 
the midst of a great quantity of trash, 
that deserve notice. Mr. D. Cowper 
is always good ; Mr. Stewart’s “ Grand- 
father” contains two excellent like- 
nesses, and is a pleasing little picture. 
Mr. IIurlstone’s “ Italian Boy,” and 
“ Girl with a Dog,” are excellent ; and, 
in this pleasant mood, for fear of falling 
into an angry fit on coming to look 
further into the gallery, it will be as 
well to conclude. Wishing many re- 
membrances to Mrs. Bricabrac, and 
better luck to you in the next émeute, 
I beg here to bid you farewell, and 
entreat you to accept the assurances of 
my distinguished consideration. 


M.A.T. 


Au Citoyen Brutus Napoléon Bricabrac, 
Réfugié d Avril, Blessé de Mai, Con. 
damne de Juin, Decoré de Juillet, &c. &c. 
Hotel Dieu, & Paris, 


PiU CHE LEGGIADRA, 


Pri: che leggiadra sei, e pid vezzosa, 
Serba intatta la fede al tuo diletto ; 
Vivi di tua belta, vivi gelosa 
Di bel candore, che non ha difetto: 
Ogni alito di molle insidiosa 
Aura, che spiri da caduco aggetto, 
Pud la dolce scemar vampa amorosa 
Che per gli occhj bevesti, e nutri in petto. 
Sgorga dal cavo sen di balzi Alpina 
Limpido il fonte, in cui vivo umore 
Il sole per vaghezza i raggi affina ; 
Ma quando un picciol sulco or ’erba, or fiore 
Follegiando a lambir per via declina, 
A poco a poco impoverisce e muore. 


SALANDRI. 


TRANSLATILION, 


O lady, list! 


Earth’s loveliest though thou be, 


Keep pure the vow unto thy dear one plighted ; 
Have in thine heart a noble jealousy, 

“* White in thy soul,” by mean delights unblighted. 
Each soft insidious sigh of vain desire, 

That breathes from aught of frail and earthly kind, 
Hath power to quench that sweet and hallowed fire 

Drunk by thine eyes, and in thine heart enshrined. 
Pure wells the fount, from Alpine cave descending, 

O’er whose bright wave the sun his splendour streaming, 
Laughs to behold his rays in glory blending ; 

But if it seek, in truant mazes gleaming, 
Or herb to kiss, or flowret’s dew-sprent eyes, 


Weaker and weaker grown, it glitters, faints, and dies. 
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THE APPROACIIING DISSOLUTION. 


Amrpst all the “ explan-ations,” expostul-ations, recrimin-ations, and exceeding 
vex-ations, which have followed the late ingress and egress of Sir Robert Peel 
into and out of Buckingham Palace, there has always appeared to us one strong 
and manifest ground of comfort and consolation, to which we have frequently 
and, indeed, perpetually turned. We mean, the thought, that however disap- 
pointing and annoying the feeling may have been, of having so nearly realized a 
Conservative administration ; and yet having failed—it would have been far worse 
for the cause of good government, and the permanent well-being of the country, 
had the attempt been carried considerably further ; had it apparently prospered 
for a much longer period, and then resulted, as it probably would, in a still 
greater failure, and a far more signal discomfiture. 

We should not wonder if these words of ours, “as it probably would,” were 
eagerly caught up by some of the ministerial prints, and paraded before their 
readers as conveying an important admission. Those among them who are 
altogether reckless of character may take them, if they please, and make the most 
ofthem. But if there be those among their number who have any wish to keep 
up an appearance of fairness,—to such we would say,—Quote not these four 
words without adding also our explanation of the sense, and the only sense, in 
which we could ever dream of using them. 

Our apprehension that the proposed administration of Sir Robert Peel might, 
and probably would, have failed; and might, in its failure, have encouraged and 
strengthened the revolutionary party, is wholly founded on a single passage in 
the Right Hon. Baronet’s speech, in which he explained his views and pro- 
ceedings to the House of Commous. That passage is as follows : — 


“Surely, Sir, in addition to the ordinary difficulties besetting the course of a 
Prime Minister, there are circumstances which render that position, at the present 
moment, peculiarly onerous and arduous. JI had a strong impression that it was my 
duty to make every effort to couduct public affairs through the intervention of the 
present Parliament. I did not think it was desirable to follow the course taken in 
1834, and commence the Government by a Dissolution. After the frequent Disso- 
lutions that have taken place, and in the balanced state of parties, it was my deep 
conviction that it was my duty to make every effort, in the first instance, to conduct 
public affairs through the intervention of the present Parliament.” 


Now, we shall not presume to say, that. in forming this determination, Sir 
Robert Peel acted injudiciously ; for it may be, and, as we shall presently shew, 
it probably was the case, that he had, at that moment, no option, no reasonable 
possibility of taking any other course. We merely observe, that from this 
passage we learn that it was his intention to go on, if possible, with the present 
Parliament; and that we have a deep-rooted conviction that such an attempt 
would have ended in a most disastrous failure. And therefore it is that we 
derive some degree of consolation, amid our momentary disappointment, from 
the reflection, that a longer continuance in office, closing at last in a bed-chamber 
intrigue and compelled retirement from it, would have been a calamity in com- 
parison with which our present vexation is not worthy of a moment’s thought. 
Let the ministerialist, in, who would quote our admission of a probable 
failure, give it without suppression. We believe that Sir Robert Peel, dissolving 
Parliament in a week after his acceptance of office, would have been so supported 
by the people as to be enabled to form a government which would have endured 
for the term of his natural life. But we also believe that Sir Robert Peel, 
endeavouring to carry on the Government with 330 Whigs and Radicals in the 
House of Commons, would have been entrapped and overthrown, probably 
before the termination of a single session. 

To be fully understood, we must amplify a little what we have already said. 
And, first, of our admission, that we are not entitled to pass judgment on Sir 
Robert Peel’s declared intention — inasmuch as it is quite possible that no other 
course was open to him. 

With us out of doors, nothing is more easy than to say, “ Oh, dissolve 
Parliament, to be sure.” Nor can we doubt that Sir Robert Peel was as well 
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aware as other people of the immense advantage that would have resulted from a 
dissolution. But there was another point to which he would be obliged to give 
its just weight in the question ; namely, how so bold a measure, suddenly taken, 
would have been received, both by the members of Parliament and by the consti- 
tuencies. 

As to the latter, there could not be much doubt. Very little difference of 
opinion, we believe, would have existed. Yet even here it is quite possible to he 
too hasty. We well remember that, in 1835, there were not a few, even of those 
calling themselves Conservatives, who chose to be offended by Sir Robert Peel’s 
instant dissolution of Parliament, and exclaimed in a huff, that “ the Duke was 
disposed to dragoon the people.” There would have been little of this sort of 
language now ; but still it is necessary to be cautious in so decisive and irretriev- 
able a step. 

A greater difficulty presents itselfin the case of the gentlemen who are already 
in quiet possession of their seats,and who would see no great amusement in 
being sent into the country, to the task ofa hard canvas, coupled with a large 
expenditure. A little reflection might shew them the need there was of such a 
sacrifice; but if suddenly called upon when quite otherwise disposed, many of 
them might very naturally refuse to partake in such a costly, and, to them, 
unnecessary entertainment. 

Nothing, therefore, is more easy than to imagine why, at the moment, no other 
course presented itself to Sir Robert Peel, than to make at least a short trial of 
the existing House of Commons. But we must next add our reasons for rejoicing 
that the opportunity was not afforded him of entering upon so dangerous a path, 

We feel perfectly assured, that, at the outset, every thing would have ap eared 
beyond all expectation favourable. The dread of a dissolution would have 
worked wonders. As many as forty of the Whigs, we have heard on uuques- 
tionable authority, would have given in an immediate adhesion: in most cases 
under the plea of the necessity of supporting any Government against the Radicals 
and Chattists; but in reality because nearly every one of them knew his seat to 
be lost if a dissolution took place. Besides these, there were divers of the more 
needy of the Radicals, and of O’Counell’s tail, who were sure of their re-election, 
but who dreaded the expense. These could not, for shame, support a Tory 
government ; but they would have cautiously avoided provoking it into a disso- 
lution. From these two causes, the new ministry might have calculated upon 
carrying their speaker by a majority of at least 100, And here would have 
followed one obvious evil consequence. A dissolution would now have been put 
out of the question. The Conservative members themselves, not relishing unne- 
cessary trouble and expense, would have insisted on the evidently favourable 
disposition of the House, and thus it would have become obviously impossible 
for the ministry even to think of calling a new parliament. 

Assured, now, of at least the postponement of this danger, the Whigs and 
Radicals would begin to re-assume their former courage, and to stand upon the 
watch for coming opportunities. Their uew circumstances, as an opposition, 
would speedily put au end to their dissensions, and another “ compact alliance” 
would be formed. By degrees, those who had professed adhesion to the Conser- 
vative ministry would begin to absent themselves, or to assume a doubtful tone, 
or to talk of taking an independent line. This sort of manceuvre would soon 
become general, and the House would again be divided into the two classes, 
namely, 318 who were steady supporters of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, and 340 
who were at least not his supporters. Still, however, the enemy would be careful 
to furnish the Government with no excuse for a dissolution, until the moment 
came in which such a step was no longer possible. 

And come it would. The revolutionists in England, and the priests in 
Ireland, would soon press the Government to the limits of all possible endurance. 
O’Connell’s rabble, especially, would be employed either to trample on the 
government, or to force it to bring forward harsh and unpopular measures. 
Some kind of restraint would probably become necessary, to prevent the dismem- 
berment of the empire, or the dissolution of all civil society. Then, let the 
Government propose what it would,—let its requirements be as reasonable, as 
moderate, as the greatest wisdom could make them,—a pretence would speedily 
be found to denominate them “ arbitrary,” “ tyrannical,” and “ atrocious.” Lord 
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Grey’s bill was denominated “ the Algerine enactment,” and what better language 
could Sir Robert Peel expect? 

And now the standard of a vehement opposition would again be raised, and 
all the doubtful or hesitating would again be recalled to the ranks of the combined 
Whig-Radical army. In one of two ways a dissolution would be made an 
impracticable step. Either such an outcry would be raised in the country as to 
render the success of the Conservatives in a general election very uncertain; or, 
if that could not be done, the word would be given, by a friend at Court, that if 
the Queen would be firm, and withhold her consent from a dissolution, the 
ministry must retire, and Lord Melbourne be reinstated. And such would have 
been the close, before many months had elapsed, of the second attempt of Sir 
Robert Peel to govern England under a reformed parliament. 

Are we, then, admitting that it is impossible for a Conservative ministry to 
keep its ground under the operation of the Reform Bill? Not in the least. We 
again say, that if Sir Robert Peel had continued premier, and had disselved 
Parliament before the month of May had closed, the result would have been the 
return of a House of Commons so decidedly Conservative, as to render a Whig 
or a Whig-Radical government impossible for the next twenty years. Still, 
seeing the plain declaration in Sir Robert Peel’s speech, that it was not his 
intention thus to have acted, we rejoice that he had no opportunity of experiment- 
alizing in the hazardous, and, we fear, ruinous, course of “ making trial” of the 
present Parliament. 

Such is our consolation as to the past. Now for a hasty glance at present 
circumstances, and future probabilities. 

What is the position of the ministry? It is the strangest, the most anomalous 
possible. On Tuesday they retire, declaredly on the just and constitutional 
ground, that they had lost the confidence of the House of Commons. On Friday 
they return to office, for no better reason than this, — that the queen has differed 
with Sir Robert Peel concerning two ladies of the bedchamber, and therefore 
wishes them to resume office. On this ground, solely, they come again before 
Parliament, and announce their intention of endeavouring to carry on the go- 
vernment; but without adding one syllable of explanation as to how it is to 
be carried on. Of course, in their silence, conjecture has been busy. First, it 
was said, that eight or ten Radical members, who had voted against them on the 
Jamaica question, had been lured or frightened back to their standard; and that 
they again possessed their majority of twenty-two. ‘This, however, appears to be 
untrue. One or two waverers there may be, but the secession from their ranks 
remains for the most part as heretofore. And if the wound be not thoroughly 
healed, it will probably break out again and again. In matters of this kind, as 
well as in others, it may be said, that, the first step is the greatest difficulty. The 
ice being once broken, it is impossible that things can return to their former 
state. ‘To give the ministry their former safe and trustworthy majority of twenty- 
two, without some great change in aflairs, is now altogether impossible. 

But the next supposition is, that some such change is about to take place. 
The ministerial journals have been indefatigable in their assurances to the grum- 
bling Radicals, that now at last ministers have determined on a forward move- 
ment ; that nothing more shall be said of “ the finality of the Reform Bill,” but 
that something tangible and important—if not quite all they would desire—shall 
be immediately conceded to them. Some of their fourth-rate people, such as 
Bulwer at Lincoln, have even begun to describe the identical concessions which 
the cabinet are about to make. These are, “a general penny-postage; the 
repeal of the rate-paying clauses in the Reform Bill; the extension of the 
ten-pound suffrage to counties; and the making the Ballot an open question.” 

The first of these has no imaginable bearing, that we can perceive, on Radi- 
calism. It is a fancy taken up by many Conservatives as well as many Liberals ; 
and in its results is no more likely to aid the cause of Radicalism, than the cause 
of Teetotalism. It is difficult to conceive how it got mixed up in a political 
controversy at all. Its chief promoter is a man of the name of Hill, a member of 
the family of jobbers of that name. There were five brothers, who kept a 
Socinian boarding-school in some lane at Tottenham, and who finding, we sup- 
pose, that five ‘* Squeerses” were rather too large an allowance for one “ Dothe- 
boys’ Hall,” have lately drafted themselves off, and looked out for free quarters at 
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the public expense in other directions. One, who has been a useful lacquey of 
the Home Office for several years, has just got himself made “ Recorder of 
Birmingham ;” another gets together a parcel of gulls to form an Australian, or 
New Zealand, or Timbuctoo Emigration Society—we do not remember which ;— 
and athird is evidently trying to worry the Post-Office until, wearied with his 
clamour, they shall buy him off with a good place. 

Meanwhile, by dint of pertinacity, he has succeeded in working the “ Uniform- 
penny-postage question ” into an apparent momentary importance, and we should 
not be astonished if the government were to throw the dogs this bone, by way of 
keeping them quiet for the remainder of the session. But, as we have already 
said, we are quite unable to perceive what gain the Radicals, as Radicals, can 
expect to make by it. 

The other matters are of greater political importance, and we shall consider 
each apart. 

The weakest point in Lord John Russell’s very sensible Letter to the Electors 
of Stroud, is his allusion to the rate-paying clauses in the Reform Bill. He says, 


‘ If they, the Lords, cannot be persuaded to adopt even such amendments of the 
Reform Bill as to give a little further time to the rate-payer for the payment of his 
rates,” &c. &c. 


We believe that Lord John Russell is not aware of the real state of the case. 
The object of those who demand the repeal of the rate-paying clauses, is not at all 
“ to give a little further time to the rate-payer for the payment of his rates,” but 
to introduce upon the register a set of vagabond voters, upon whom they may 
always rely for any required amount of ultra- Radicalism. 

There is not, at present, the least hardship upon the bond fide rate-payer,—-i. e. 
upon him who wishes, or endeavours, to pay rates at all. Lord John Russell is, 
probably, not aware of the latitude which the law already gives. The Reform 
Bill merely provides, that every householder who is to be registered as an elector 
on the 20th of July, shall by that day have paid all poor-rates and assessed taxes 
which were due from him up to the 5th of April. But the act does not provide 
that a poor-rate shall be made just before the 5th of April, and, in fact, very few 
rates are so made. If Lord John Russell will inquire in the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, he will find that the poor-rate is generally made for the whole year, 
about Midsummer. There is no other rate, then, due on the 5th of April, 1839, 
in that parish, than that which was made in July 1838. Consequently, the 
householder who comes to be registered in July 1839, can only be rejected, on 
the rate-paying clauses, if he is more than a year in arrear. Surely this is lati- 
tude enough. The man who has left his rates unpaid for more than twelve monthis, 
is either one of those who pay nothing till they are compelled, or he is deplo- 
rably poor. In either case it is in no way desirable that he should be inserted 
on the register. 

The parish of St. James's, Westminster, may be an extreme case, but it ordi- 
narily happens that the latest rate demandable on the 5th of April, is a rate made 
about Christmas, or early in January. The voter, therefore, who is required to 
have paid such a rate by the 20ih of July, has already more than six months 
allowed him. Whatcan be reasonably required beyond this? 

But, in truth, the object the Radicals have in view in urging this point, is the 
getting upon the register a class of voters whom they know to be exactly suited 
to their purpose,—men who hate all rates and all taxes, and who pay nothing till 
they are compelled:—men who are always ready to join in any revolutionary 
outcry that may be afloat. 

The next proposition is even less reasonable, namely, the adding to the 
county constituencies the whole mass of ten-pound householders, excepting, of 
course, those already enfranchised in the borough towns. We do not think it at 
all likely that such an idea is seriously entertained ; but not only has the coxcomb 
Bulwer promulgated it at Lincoln, but the respectable old Whig, Mr. Denison, 
has spoken of it in Surrey. 

et the idea is objectionable, and, in fact, wholly inadmissible on several 
grounds. It would be a prodigious change in the Reform Bill; adding to the 
constituencies by tens of thousands at a stroke of the pen. If any such fancy 
could be listened to for a moment, the Reform Bill must never more be looked 
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upon as a settlement of the question, but rather as a rough draft or outline, to be 
afterwards improved upon at leisure. 

But further ;—if the ten-pound householders were added to the county consti- 
tuencies, merely because occupiers of their class formed the bulk of the voters 
for the boroughs, they must at least submit to the provisus which regulate that 
sort of franchise. The payment of rates and taxes must be made a condition of 
registry, as in town constituencies. This would introduce into the county regis- 
trations an entirely new feature, making them twice as complex and troublesome 
as at present, and tending to make the whole business of registration a perfect 
nuisance to the public. 

A third objection would be, the prodigious masses of voters which would, on 
this plan, be united in single constituencies. All the houses in Chelsea and 
Kensington, from 10/. a-year up to 50/. to be added to the Middlesex register! 
The like of Edmonton, Tottenham, Hampstead, and Highgate! And what would 
be the bulk of the register of voters for the West Riding of Yorkshire? Would 
four large volumes in quarto contain their names? No !—we cannot believe that 
any such monstrous scheme as this is seriously entertained by any one above the 
rank of a treasury whipper-in. 

But the one demand upon which the Radicals have of late laid the most stress, 
is that of making the Ballot “ an open question.” To a great and culpable degree, 
it is so now ; for we have seen, in the last two divisions, subordinate members of 
the Government voting in its favour without dismissal, and even without rebuke. 
But what the Radicals demand is, that it shall be publicly and authoritatively 
declared to be a question entirely open, so as to enable them to call for the 
support of every member of the administration who has at any time declared his 
opinion to be favourable to its adoption. This one point they rightly judge to be 
of so great importance, as to render the loss of a whole session, if only this were 
extorted, a trifling service for such a concession. 

And why do they attach so much importance to this so (seemingly) trifling a 
boon ? 

1. Because they know, to use the words of the Courier (May 24), that 


‘“‘ A popular principle, having once become an open question, is certain of adoption 
before many years pass over.” 


2. Because they are equally well aware that the Ballot, once adopted, would 
lead to so many and so great changes, that in a very short space of time, not a 
vestige of the ancient Constitution of Great Britain would remain. All this Lord 
John Russell has well explained in his recent letter. He says, 


“ Some rebuked me for mixing two questions altogether distinct ; and some among 
my friends voted for Ballot, determined not to consent to an extension of the suffrage. 
It was with some satisfaction, therefore, that I saw in the Morning Chronicle, of March 
25th of the present year, this manifesto : — 

** Our first point of union is the Ballot. But the Ballot, combined with the 
present limited franchise, and in the present, which is likely to be the permanent, 
temper of the disfranchised, would be an unendurable anomaly. It would aggravate 
the existing breach between the middle and working classes.’ 

“Indeed ! 1 entirely agree in this opinion. I believe if Ballot could be made 
effectual, those who have no votes would be far more discontented than they now are. 
Ballot is suited to an absolute Government of the few, or a free Government where 
the suffrage is universal.—The absolute aristocracy of Venice used it in its perfection ; 
the people of the United States use it—it accords with their principle ‘ that the 
majority is to govern.’ ‘The will ofthe people of the United States is supreme ; it 
has no check ; and every one shares in the sovereignty. But for the middle classes 
of this country to pretend to an irresponsible and secret power over the destinies of 
the country, would be, as the Morning Chronicle says, ‘an unendurable anomaly.’ 

‘* But then Household Suffrage—on your principle you do not go far enough. 
Will the non-householders be satisfied? Are the working classes, not householders, 
ready to submit to their entire exclusion in favour of the householders? Will they 
not exclaim against the partiality? Will they not join in demanding that, with Vote 
by Ballot, Universal Suffrage is the only tolerable scheme ? 

‘* Moreover, these words, Household Suffrage, do not explain the plan. Is the 
country to be divided into departments? If the middle-sized towns are still to send 
members, Household Suffrage and Ballct will make them sinks of corruption. If not, 
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will they bear to be swamped in the surrounding country? Before the people are 
excited to throw aside the Reform Act, these questions should be answered.” 


But the Radicals know all this quite as well as Lord John. Is it not, then, 
an aci of prodigious coolness,—in other words, an act of audacious impudence, 
in these men to go to Lord John, or to Lord Melbourne, as they have lately done, 
—and to prefer it as a reasonable demand, * that the Ballot shall be made an open 
question.” What! When it is confessed, as it is on all hands, that it is required 
to be made “ an open question” first, in order that it may be carried immediately 
afterwards; and that the success of the Ballot-men brings the Household Suf- 
frage-men to our very doors, with the Universal Sufirage-men immediately behind 
them,—what, with all this inevitable sequence of demand full in view, are the 
men who are so entirely entrusted with the care of the throne of our youthful 
Queen,—are they to be asked only to make the Ballot an open question? What 
is this but the unblushing proposition of an enemy, who believes the man he is 
speaking to to be in heart atraitor? “ You are afraid of me; perhaps you think 
I want to rob the house ; you doubt if it will be safe or proper to give me even a 
night’s lodging within your walls. Well, then, I will only urge one small request. 
When you retire to rest at night—just leave the back door open, or at least, do not 
bolt it! Oblige me in that little matter, and you shall find me grateful.” 

No housebreaker would venture even to whisper such a proposition as this, it 
he did not fully believe that he whom he addressed was at heart unfaithful. Nor 
can any Radical insult Lord Melbourne with a proposition, that the Ballot may 
be made an open question, in order that it may be carried,—in order that House- 
hold Suffrage and Universal Suffrage may follow in due course,— except as he 
believes that the Premier is at heart a traitor, who, with the greatest professions 
of attachment to his sovereign, would yet care nothing for the betrayal of her 
throne, if such a step could answer his own selfish ends. 

Considering all these things, we are incredulous as to the probability of 
any considerable change in the policy of the Melbourne administration. We 
must assume that they mean nothing. more than simply to take up again their 
resigned offices, and to go on just as if nothing had happened. 

But is this possible? Can they allege that such an attachment to themselves 
and their system has been shewn, alike by the Queen and the people, as to 
warrant them in reconsidering the matter, and in recalling their former deter- 
mination ? 

On the contrary, never, perhaps, did men fall so universally unlamented ; and 
never did a cabinet re-assume office amid so scanty a measure of approbation and 
support. 

Some Whig will perhaps exclaim, on reading this, “ What! are not the daily 
papers filled, morning by morning, with meetings, and resolutions, and addresses, 
expressive of gratulation and delight at the resumption of office by Lord Mel- 
bourne and his colleagues ?” 

Have you, who put this question, ever read the resolutions and addresses to 
which you allude? If you had, you would scarcely have spoken so confidently of 
this matter. 

We have taken the trouble to wade through some of these proceedings, and 
never were we so fully aware of the extent to which the Whig-Radical Journals rely 
upon the blindness and gullibility of their readers. They have been, for the last 
ten days, cramming their subscribers with pretended addresses and resolutions in 
praise of the Melbourne Cabinet—when, in point of fact, any one who closely 
examined these documents, would find, that more than half their number actually 
prayed for a change of ministers ! 

We ran over two or three numbers of the Globe newspaper, just now, and 
our eye immediately rested upon the following passages in some of these so-much- 
vaunted addresses. And let the reader remember that the writers of the whole of 
these declarations wel! knew that there was no vacancy or change in the adminis- 
tration—that the whole matter was, that Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet had been fully 
restored, men and measures, just as it stood a week before. This being the fact, let 
our readers peruse the following sentiments, all emanating from Whig-Radical 
meetings, and say whether ever before was a Cabinet found which reckoned such 
declarations as these to be complimentary, and to redound to its honour ? 
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Hutt.—“ This meeting expresses a fervent hope that her Majesty will 
surround her throne with such advisers as will,” &c. 


Souruampton.—* Imploring your Majesty to call to your councils such 
ministers as will,” &c. 

Ware.— We humbly beseech your Majesty to call such men to your councils 
as will,” &e. 2 

Yarmoutu.—* We anticipate with confidence the selection of ministers, who, 
by supporting all necessary reforms,” &c. ‘ will secure,” Kc. 

Hackney.—* To pray your Majesty to admit to your councils those ministers 
only who will,” &c. 

Bratntrer.—* Your memorialists the more earnestly pray that your Majesty 
will be pleased forthwith to call to your councils ministers who,” &c. 

Lincotn.—* Entreat your Majesty to take to your councils statesmen of 
enlarged and liberal views.” 

Leitu.—* We earnestly pray your Majesty to call to your councils such 
ministers as, while they will,” &c. 

Prymourn.—* To humbly pray she will call to her councils only such men 
as will,” &e. 

Ricumonp.—* That your Majesty will, at this momentous crisis, call to your 
councils those only who are,” &c. 

Bricuton.—* To impress on the mind of her Majesty the necessity of calling 
to her councils men who,” &c. 

These specimens might be doubled. And what is their uniform language? 
Why, knowing that Lord Melbourne and his colleagues had quietly resumed 
their places, these addresses, instead of thanking and felicitating her Majesty on 
the recovery of her lost treasure, one and all speak of her as if about to choose, to 
select, to call to her councils, a new set of advisers! And these are the documents 
upon which the Ministerial Journals are so abounding in exultation!—documents 
which, as we before said, are tantamount to a request for a change of ministers ! 

The obvious truth is, that all these addressers and resolvers were taken in. 
They read Lord Melbourne’s resignation, and they believed it. They saw him 
declare that he could no longer carry on the Government, and they took for 
granted that he meant what he said. Of course, therefore, when they saw him 
return to his post, they naturally concluded that his intention was, to attempt the 
construction of a new Cabinet. This view, and this only, explains their language ; 
which, when Lord M. simply “ gets his bankruptcy superseded,” and goes on 
just as before, becomes the language of sarcasm, or rather of direct censure. 

Meanwhile, there stands this miserable ministry,—no one being able to make 
out either how it got into its present position, still less, how it is ever to get out of 
it. Nearer to a stand-still it is scarcely possible for any thing called a “ govern- 
ment” to come. In fact, we feel our very pen paralysed by a doubt whether it 
will be in existence when this leaves the press ! 

But the impossibility of the continuance of the present state of things, makes 
it the more necessary that the Conservatives should, one and all, prepare for the 
emergency which must very soon arrive. We trust that Sir Robert Peel will not 
again consent—and that none of his friends will wish him to consent-- to conduct 
the government of these realms upon any other condition than that of immediately 
summoning together a Conservative House of Commons. After all that has passed, 
this must become the one leading point, in any future negotiation ; and our main 
object is, in these few hasty lines, to urge the Conservatives, both in the [louse of 
Commons and in the various constituencies, to lose no time in making all needful 
preparations for such an emergency. 
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TWO SONNETS FOR JUNE. 
BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART, 


I. 


I must proceed, like Tristram, to narrate 
A story of Lefevre. At the time— 
(Not of the Siege of Dendremond, my rhyme 
Sternly forbids Sterne’s story to relate ; 
But at a period)—big with funeral fate 
Of Melbourne and his cabinet, Abercromby 
(Who now must, as Dunfermline, ever dumb be, 
Gagged by his peerage) dropped the Speaker's state ; 
And.in his place, to gratify Whig wants, 
Was not set up Ralph Bernal, though his eye, 
Gleaming from chair, is precious as a Jew’s, 
But Shaw Lefevre, an M.P. of Hants, 
Brother of him, Poor-Lord-Commissioner-High, 
Paunch-stinting chef of gruels and burgoos. 


Il. 


They chose him, therefore, amid much applause ; 
And there he sits—the thing is not mistaken — 
Yon Hampshire hog, as if he were a Bacon, 
Presiding o’er the factory of laws. 
Loud burst the cheering forth from Whiggish jaws, 
When it was told that he the day had won : 
And yet it was a mystery to none, 
That, spite of all the Radical ‘* hems-and-haws,” 
They'd knuckle to the ministers, and give 
In such a house the balance. But, I ween, 
Dear Johnny Russell, you could ne’er believe 
That balance would have dwindled to eighteen ; 
And as nine tailors make a man, good squeaker, 
That twice nine tailers should make up your Speaker. 
M. O’D. 


So ends the June Number, and the first volume for 1839. What is to be the 


sonnet in January? Leave that to him who is to make it, 
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